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KOTicEB OF AE:y:ouE m tre middle aces, and especially 

OF A SERIE3 OF EARLY HELMETS FlXESEilTED IJ? TEE 
ARMOURY AT PARRAM PAltKj SUSSEX, 

I- 

ih* Eoi3. bodkrt ccrnzuN- 

From tlie eavliest ages of whicli tvs have any hiatorical 
account, tlio greatest expense \Yluelv lias been iucuj'i’eii hy 
nritions, and for wbieh the lieavicst taxes lia^e been levied 
on tbe people, is tlie immense outlay necessarj for the 
costly amusement of killing each otbei^ and tbo eonsaqueut 
necessary precaution of defending ourselves fiom those ^vllo 
pass their lives in endeavouring to kill us. 

Do^vn to a very recent period the ai‘t of dofeiice ^’as 
supenor to tlie art of offence; it is only quite of late years 
that the science of mutual destruction has rendered castles 
and fortifications generally untenable, and defensive armour 
of no avail: tlie Gothic castle cannot resist the Armstrong 
gun, any moi-o than the bravest Palatliu could stand a 
minute against the Whit^vorth rifle. Things ^vere diflbreut 
in the old times. It is entirely owing to the ai't of defence 
having been inferior to that of effencSi that tlie wondorfcl 
victones were gained by the atrocious miscreants, Cortes 
and PizarrOj against the defenceless iidiabitaiits of Mexico 
and Peru* In all liand-tO'band engagements, the man best 
defended by Ids armour is almost certainly the conqueror, 
it is only ’when missiles are brought into play that tbe strong 
man armed finds himself on a level with tbe enemy of 
weaker body; but, wdth tl^e stronger mind, bmte strength 
gives way before the keener intellect. Of tliis result no better 

J! 
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example can be given than that of David and Golialij when the 
giants in his complete panoply of braa^ fell lita a slaughtered 
ox before the skill of his youthful antagonist. The prin¬ 
ciples of the art of war changed entirely, not exactly with 
the invention of gunpowderj but as soon as hre-anna arrived 
at such a degree of precision in their manufacture as to make 
their effects moie or less certain when brought into the hold. 
Tills is another point to be considered in the histoj^y of arms. 
The gunpowder of the middle ages w^as imperfect; aomC’ 
times its strength was hardly more than sufficient to hurl 
the groat stone hall a few Imndred yards from tho cannoDj 
at other times^ having been compounded according to that 
ancient system called the rule of thumb, it ivas too strong 
by half, and burst its gun, to the destruction of tlio ai'tilici'y- 
men who loaded it. The same mishap occurs among the 
half-civilized nations of Asia and Africa, who make thoir 
own gunpowder and their own guns and pistols; these» 
weapons sometimes, indeed very often, will not go off. I 
remember a traveller in Albauia who had an altercation 
with his guide. “ I have pistols,’^ said tlie traveller. 
liave said the guide. “Yes/^ said tlie travollor, ^'but 
mine ai-e sure to go off if I pull the trigger, and yours may 
not.^’ Ah, that makes a difference,^ said tliC guide, who 
for the rest of tlie journey waE much more civil than before. 
Jn India, Persia, and Koordistauu amour is still worn us a 
defence, and people feel secure within the higli walls of their 
castles when tliey only expect to be attacked by a swarm of 
undisciplined cavalry, or by infantry ai’incd witli matchlock 
guns, or even by artiiJery loaded wuth gunpowder which is 
only fit for fii'eworksv 

Many years ago I wag dining in the refectory with tho 
monks in the monastery of St. Katherine on Mount Sinai, 
when wc heard a gi eal noise of firing guua and shouting 
outside. 1 immediately inquired wliat it was, when a monk 
walked ieisiu^Iyinto the room, and said—"It is only the 
Gebcii tribe of Arabs filing at the walls because we will not 
give them any more bread;” so we v^'Ciit on with our 
Arabs continued their attack for some time, 
till, being out of powder, or out of patience, they drew off, 
witlmut having given tlie slightest alarm to the in habitants 
of the fortified monastuiy. This I thouglit a curious instance 
of tlie pra^stice of wai' according to the aucient method. 
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A short time before these same Arabs had laid a regular 
siege to the monastery. This ancient building, of the fifth 
century, with high and thick walls of granite, is situated in 
a desert valley; there is no vegetation in the neighbourhood, 
except what is grown by the monks in a walled garden 
under the higher walls of the monastery itself. The Arabs 
in multitudes surrounded the beleaguered fortress (more 
viajoTum) after the ancient manner, and the monks looked 
at them out of the loop-holes high up from the ground : they 
were very snug inside, with plenty of food, no ivine, because 
the Scripture admonition forbids Christians to get drunk 
with wine, but plenty of arraghi, or arrack, because that 
strong spirit not having been invented at the time, no 
mention is made thereof in Holy Writ. The Arabs outside 
were not so comfortable ; they had no arrack and but little 
food. Bread or corn liad to be brought from the cultivated 
lauds far off, moreover it had to be paid for, and money was 
scarce in the camp of the besiegem. 

There was a tall cypress tree which grew in the garden 
near the monastery. The Arabs, waiting for a dark night, 
cut this tree down in such a way tliat it fell against the 
walls, and they swarmed up the tree, intending presently to 
chop up the monks into cabobs. A cunning monk, however, 
one of the church militant, was ready for them ; no sooner 
had the boughs of the Uill cypress rested on the battlements 
of the monastery, than he tied a strong rope to the top of it, 
and waiting till the tree was full of Arabs, climbing silently 
one after the other to scale the walls, the monastic commu¬ 
nity, giving a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together 
in a sideways direction, brought the tree full of Arabs down 
with a crash upon the earth, flow many Arabs were squashed, 
how many legs and arms were broken, docs not api>ear ; 
but there was a great cry in the darkness of the night, some 
blood upon the ground, and the Ai-abs, giving up the siege 
as a bad job, mounted tlicir camels and departed, sending 
soon afterwards some of their sheiks and old men-; these 
plenipotentiaries made a treaty with the monks, who agreed 
to give so many loaves of black bread whenever any of the 
tribe passed that way ; this bread was an abomination, 
never tasted by the monks themselves, and only possible to 
be swallowed (though not digested) by savages in a dreadful 
state of hunger and destitution. Even of tliis bread the 
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quantity doled out became less and less, which was the 
cause of the futile attack above mentioned. 

I tell this story only as an example of a country where, 
at the present day, the military arts of attack and defence 
are not more advanced than they were 2300 years ago at 
the siege of Troy. 

Knights, or horsemen in complete suits of chain armour, 
armed with lances and swords, may still be met with in the 
rocky defiles of Circassia, waging an unequal war against the 
Russians. The mountains of Kara Dagh (the Black Moun¬ 
tains), on tlie shores of the Caspian Sea, are still famous for 
the manufacture of arms and armour, and I have myself 
often watched the progress of au old armourer at Erzeroom, 
who was celebrated for the excellence of the small round 
shields of steel still used by the robber hordes of Koor- 
distaun. 

In all these lands the art of defence is still far in advance 
of the’science of offence ; and, as in ancient times, the well- 
armed champion on his war horse can set at defiance almost 
any number of half-armed and undisciplined savages. 

Defensive armour has been in constant use from the 
earliest dawn of history down to the present day in Asia, 
and down to the last century in Europe; but, excepting a 
few pieces of Greek armour and still fewer pieces of Homan 
armour in bronze, the specimens of defensive armour which 
have been preserved were all included until a very recent 
time within a period of little more than 200 years. 

It is not more than forty years ago when Sir Samuel 
Meyrick first awakened public attention in England to this 
subject. He published a book, illustrated by Skelton, de¬ 
scribing his own magnificent collection at Goodrich Court. 
This work has since become the text book to which conser¬ 
vators of public museums and private collectors refer as the 
authority for the dates of all kinds of European arms and 
armour, and, as far as it goes, it is unequaled by any other 
publication for the infoimation which it affords. The 
Meyrick collection, however, contained no specimen of armour 
more ancient than the middle of the fifteenth century, with 
the exception of one tilting helmet, of the fourteenth century, 
from Hereford Cathedral, which had formerly belonged to 
Sir Richard Pembridgo, wdio died in 1375. All knowledge 
of the forms and peculiarities of more ancient armour was 
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derived solely from sculptures on the tombs of knights and 
nobles remaining in Cathedrals and parish churches both in 
England and abroad. 

Since that time, and within the last ten or twelve years, 
several real specimens of very ancient armour have been 
brought to light, and they have found their way mostly into 
the armouries at the Tower and at Woolwich, or have been 
deposited in the collection formed at Grimston, Yorkshire, 
by the late Lord Londesborough, in the armoury at Warwick 
Castlo, or in that at Parham Park. Some armour of the 
»‘‘ame early character, heretofore unknown, may likewise now 
be found in the Mus^e de TArtillerie or in other collections 
at Paris, Copenhagen, and in some continental museums.^ 
These rare specimens are of the greatest interest to artists 
and students of historical antiquities, and exactly resemble 
the representations on early tombs which have been so cor¬ 
rectly draw'n and described in Stothard’s Monumental 
Effigies. 

In the collection formed by myself at Parham there are 
three complete suits of armour, of the dates respectively of 
1160, 1250, and 1350, also three complete suits of Gothic 
armour with long pointed toes, prior to the year 1452, as 
well as many detached pieces of very early date, and several 
cross-hilted swords of the same period. 

It is remarkable that an ancient knight’s sword is perhaps 
the rarest of all the arms which have come down to our 
days, and this is the more singular, because every man in the 
middle ages wore one of those swords ; from the great baron 
down to his most humble retainer, no one stirred without 
one, and there must have been thousands of such weapons, 
though so very few have been preserved. 

It is to be observed, that almost all the early helmets, or 
heaulmes, which are described in the following pages, were 
made each for one particular knight or noble, according to 
his idea of what was suitable for bis own wear; consequently, 
although the general type of the period when these ancient 

^ Two holmcta obtained in this ooun* bj King Stephen, is figured, Joam. Brit 
try hure uofortunately been tranaferred Arch. Asa., voL x. pL 16. The second, a 
totheMua^ederArtill6rie; one of these, portion of a helmet of the tiues of 
stated to have been bronght from a Henry III., woe likewise porchased in 
church near FaTeraham, aud by some England for the Armoury at Paris, 
penous oonjeotured to have been worn 
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pieces of armour were mac^o ia readily pereeiVod, each par¬ 
ticular specimen varies in its detailsj and no two helmets of 
the same date are exactly alike. lu more recent times this 
was not the oa^se; after tlie year 1500 tliere were great 
fihepSj whore armour was sold by the milliners,*' or 
armourers of Milan, and by others; and whole suits of 
armour are frequently found exactly like each other, as they 
weie made for sale to the first comer, and not for any person 
in particular. 

The reason why a series of early helmets is now presented 
to tlie reader without the addition of any other pieces of ar¬ 
mour, is, because during the time of chain armour, from tho 
year 1000 till the year 1300, the lielmct was tho only pai t 
of the aimour which was made of plate. Althougii tho 
chain mail was well calculated to resist the cut of a sword, 
it could not keep out the point of a lance given with tho 
impetus of a charge from a mouuted adversary ; the body 
was defended froni this attack by the shield, wdiich was 
made of wood covered with leather and silk; it was not 
covered with steel till a much later period; at an earlier 
epoch it had been covered with brass. The chain armour 
was, I think, in most instances sewed on to a tunic of 
leather, and its pressure was kept ofiT from the breast by a 
cuirass. A solitary fragment of one of tliese is in tho pos¬ 
session of Mr. Eastwood, which was fouud in a atone coffin 
with tho chain armour of a knight of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury ; it is made cf two or three thickneSBoe of leather like 
til fit used for the soles of shoes, sewed together with leather 
thongs. 

Between the years 1300 and 1400 the chain armour was 
much lighter, and pieces of plate were worn on the arms 
and legs. The gauntleta were not separated from tho arm- 
pieces till the middle of the fourteenth century, and on the 
breast the cuirass of leather was replaced by an iron breast¬ 
plate without a back-plate. This was called a plastron do 
fer ; the chain hauberk was no longer sewn to an under 
tunic of leather or canvas. 

After the year 1400 suits of complete plate armour 
were universally worn, and numerous specimens are to be 
seen in all parts of Europe. But the extreme rarity of any 
pieces of defensive armour before that time, will, I hope, 
render even the present imperfect series of ancient helmets 
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acceptable to those who take an interest in military anti¬ 
quities. 

I will now proceed to describe in chronological order the 
helmets which are preserved in my collection at Parham. 

—^Greek Helmet of Bronze : one of three brought from 
the neighbourhood of Athens. Another, likewise at Parham, 
with engraved borders, and otherwise a beautiful specimen, is 
precisely of the same form, though it was found in a tomb 
in the south of Italy. 



l.-^arMk Holi»ot«>ri)rtmn, brou(ltt 
from AtbMU. 


II.—KofflUb Btlmflt; d«t« about IIM. 


II. —English Helmet, of hard steel, or perhaps of iron 
hammered hard when cold. It is of very good workman¬ 
ship. This unique helmet was purchased at a sale in 
0.vfordshire. A representation of a helmet of this kind 
may be seen in the enameled plate which portrays Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou, who died in 1149, figured in 
Stothard’s Monumental Effigies ; also in a small tablet of 
gilt brass belonging to Lord Londc-sboi'ough, found in the 
Temple Church, and figured, Gent. Mag. 1833 ; Fairholt’s 
Costume in England, p. 118, second edit. ; and the type 
occurs in several illuminated manuscripts. The date of this 
helmet is about the year 1100. 

III. —Hood of Chain-mail. The rings are of the size of a 
fourpenny piece, and are not riveted; those round the face, 
and on the edge of the caraail or tippet, are of brass. 
Another at Parham, without the camail, has part of the 
original leather lining still remaining. Date possibly about 
1120. 
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ly ,—.Cylindrical Helmet with a close visor; it is in remark¬ 
able preservation. The ttvo side pieces arc riveted together, 

the top :s not riveted^ but 
welded on to the sides- 
This, and the helmet oext 
describedj are, I believe, the 
only specimens extant in 
England of close helmets 
with flat tops, Hato about 
1150. Another was sold by 
Mr. Eastwood to a dealer 
at Paris. 

V,™Cylindrical Helmet 
with a close visor- TJie 
top is slightly convex, with 
a Maltese cross embossed 
upon the crown. The top 
of this helmet is riveted 


to the sides. It is much 


smaller than the last sped- 
men. Date about 1190, 


At Warwick Castle there is a flat-topped cylindrical 
helmet, with the aventaille, found at Eynsford Castle, 
Kent. Engraved, Journ. Brit- Arch. Assoc.* vol vi. p, 443. 

VL—Cylindrical Helmet of the thirteenth century* The 
face open. It has had a visor or aventaille opening wdth a 
hinge on the left side; it has upon the crown a cross with a 
circle on the centre, embossed ; tlie sides are made of one 


piece, tlie seam meeting in front, where it is covered wntl; 
a bar in the form of a cross, riveted on. The ring at the 
back appears to be more modern than the helmet, although 
it must have been added at a remote period. 

There seem to be four spedmeus of belmeta of this kind 
in this country, viz." 

1. At the Tower Armoury, much resembling that at 
Parham; it ba^ the aventaille. Described in this Journal, 
vol, viii. p. 420. See woodcut at tlie closa of this memoir. 

2. At Grimston, in Lord Londesborough’e Armoury. The 
avejitaille wanting* It lias the remains of a camail of very 
large rings. This bdmet has a ring upon the crown. It 
has been engraved by Mr. Fairholt, Miscellanea Graphica, 
plate vii., and Journal Brit. Arch. Assoc., vol. x. ph 16* 
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3. A Helmet in the Tower Armoury, with a uasal to 
which a mentonni^re of mail was attached by a hook. 

4. The Helmet here figured. • 

VII.—Tilting Helmet, an extraordinary and fine specimen, 
with an extra moveable plate on the left side, which is pro¬ 
bably unique, although often seen in illuminated MSS. This 
helmet was originally painted red, and I believe that armour 
before the end of the fifteenth century was frequently painted 
' in Germany and England. In Italy, and also in warmer 
and more luxurious countries, the old surcoat was superseded 
by covering the armour with silk and velvet. There is a 
helmet of the fifteenth centqry in the Tower Armoury (a 
salade), and another belonging to Lord Londesborough 
covered with its original paint. At Parham there are three 
covered with red velvet, one japanned black, and another 
gilt; all of these being salades of the fifteenth century. * 
This would account for the figures in colored armour seen 
in painted glass, illuminations, and monumental eflSgies 
painted in bright colors. 

There seom to bo five specimens extant of this kind of 
Tilting helmet in England, viz.— 

1. The specimen here figured. 

2. The Helmet of Edward the Black Prince, hanging over 
his tomb in Canterbury Cathedral. He died in 1376. En¬ 
graved in Stothard’s Monumental Effigies. 

i 3. The Helmet of Sir Richard Pembridge, in the Meyrick 

Collection. He died in 1375. Skelton’s Engraved Illus¬ 
trations, vol. i., plate xi. 

4. One in the Tower Armoury. 

5. Another at the Tower. These two are, however, not 
so fine as the three first. 

A very fine specimen of this kind of helmet was sold by 
Mr. Pratt to a dealer at Paris some years ago. Figured, 
Joum. Brit. Arch. Ass., vol. vii. p. 161. 
f VIII.—Basinet with a visor. Date c. 1310. An equestrian 

figure on the tomb of Aymer de Valence, in Westminster 
Abbey, has a helmet of this character ; it was worn without 
a camail, but with a tippet of mail attached to a steel collar 
round the neck. The specimen here figured is of very hard 
steel. On the visor is a demi-lion rampant; round the 
lower edges are representations of feathers, drilled through 
the cold steel, not punched when hot. This is the most 
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ancient basinet known to me, and I am not aware that any 
other specimen exists. 

IX. —Tilting Helmet. Hate c. 1325. A helmet of this 
kind is represented with the effigy of Sir William de Staunton. 
He died in 1326. See Stothard’s Monumental Effigies. I 
know of no other specimen, and suppose this to be unique. 
Helmets of this fashion are constantly seen in sculptures and 
illuminations of the fourteenth century. 

X. —^Basinet, with pointed visor and camaih This basinet 
is a modem fabrication, the peculiar visor and the camail 
are, however, ancient. This type of helmet is of such great 
rarity, that I hope I may be excused for giving a wood-cut 
and description of it, although part of the present speci¬ 
men is certainly not genuine. At the same time it is not 
quite modem; it was obtained from the north of Italy, and 
perhaps was a funereal helmet, made up to hang over a 
monument in a church. The camail was not brought with 
it, and is, I believe, unique ; this is of the date of the end 
of the fourteenth century, the rings being riveted and smaller 
than those of an earlier period. The rings are larger and 
stronger at the upper part, and lighter on the lower part, 
where the camail rested upon the armour of the shoulders. 
The mode in which it is fastened to the basinet is curious ; 
it is kept in its place by a cord, which passes through a row 
of staples, or verviUes, over a piece of leather, as may be 
seen on the effigy of Edward the Black Prince and nume¬ 
rous monuments in various churches. The only three 
specimens of this helmet in England are, one from West¬ 
phalia belonging to Lord Londesborough; figured by Mr. 
Fairholt, Miscell. Graph., pi. xxxv.; one in the Tower, from 
the Brocas Collection, and the one in the Meyrick collection, 
but neither has a camail. There is a helmet also in the 
Tower Armoury with a solid gorget, in the form of a camail. 
It belonged to Sir Kichard de Abberbury of Honnington 
Castle, Berkshire, temp. Rich. II., as stated in this Journal, 
vol. ix., p. 93. See woodcut at the close of this memoir. 

Basinets were in universal use throughout Europe during 
the whole of the fourteenth century. In England, they were 
usually worn without a visor. Of these, examples are to be 
seen at Warwick Castle, and in the Meyrick collection. 
On the Continent they are more numerous. Several 
specimens exist in the Mus^ do I^Artillerie at Paris; in 
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the Castle of Ambraa in the Tyrol; aiid in priv^ite col- 
leetionsj to ’whicli they have been added at enormous 
prices. 

XL—^Tilting HolmoL Date 13S0. I have never seen any 
other helmet precisely like this j but I imagine, from its high 
cro^vn and general chavacterj that it must belong to the 
latter part of the fourteenth oentary. The holes at the top 
are for fixing on the Orest ; the large staple at the bach is 
for the support of tho lambrequins or mantelet, seen in 
licraldic dra^vings ; and also; with tho staple in fronts for 
fastening the hdmet firmly to the back and breast-plate^ 
with sufficient security to resist 
the blow of the Jance upon the 
forehead.' 

XII,—Venetian helmet with a 
nasal. Date about 15D0 (?) This 
is a transition between a basinet 
and a salado. It has a sharp 
ridge on the top, and seems to 
have been worn with a camail 
affixed inside tho helmet^ or with 
a meutonni^re. There is a hole 
in the ci’own, for fixing on a plume 
or a crest. 



TgciAtlau 'fitlrtiat n-ltti 4 
lusal; dutd nlwut 199Q, 


XIII.—G Orman Salads. Datel430, Thiscurioushel met 
belongs to the Gothic armour with long pointed feet which 
was used in the fifteenth century* The winged sides are 
joined to the back; with hinges, and fastened by a strap 
behind. It is difficult to know what the object of this pecu¬ 
liar construction can have been, as the helmet, being open 
and very wide, could be readily put upon the head with- 
out ftii-tlier opening. It liaa an aporture on the top for 
affixing thO'crest, and a row of small holes for sowing on, 
the lining; there is a set of holes, two and two together, 
wliich may have served hi the attachment of a camail This 
is altogether a very singular specimen of that quaint style 
of armour called in French “ armurc a la poulaine.” 


^ la Cobli^ni Church, there is 

b of tbiB but tho itpf er 

part ic of difteront feifihlOB> low OUd 
aloiitiiig oS vbliquB'lf Ijroiii tLfi 
It ho# a rtEi^ in hrout, ftud u hooJl bo- 
htad; on the apex thCKA ATfr foUTBEnuU 


atuplw for afQxiu^ tbo flreat. It 1114^ 
belonged to SEr Tbonun 4 b Oobbam ^ 
T^bo 4ied l39fi. Figures, Catal. of EaJii- 
hition at IronmongefTB’ 

The tilting belmeli of Hoflry T, in Weet- 
minater Abbfj ia ji1h(j gifcu, p, 14^- 
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XIY.—Yenetiao Salade, Date I450 h 

This helmet retains its original cOTOring of crimson velvet 
with arabesque ornaments of gilt metal, of a perfectly oriental 
character- This kind o£ head-piece, the most beautiful and 
most usefiil of all the mediseTal helmets^ was worn ah through 
the south of Europe^ during the end of tlie fourteenth and 
the whole of the fifteenth cejitury It secmSj from the illu^ 
minations in manuscripts, to have been generally covered 
with colored velvety or gilt and richly ornamented witli 
a wreath, crest, and plumes. There ai c seven specimens at 
Parbam i one of these is japanned or enameled black, one is 
gilt, one only seems to have been worn in polished steel; the 
rest are, or have been, covered witJi velvet. One, whicli 
belonged to the “Generale di mare/^ or Admiral, Antonio 
Canal, who commanded the Venetian fleet at a battle off 
Uegropont in the year 1450, has its original quilted lining, 
as well as the covering of red velvet; tho ornaments, pro¬ 
bably of silver gilt^ have been torn off. Some of these hel¬ 
mets are short, hko the present specimen ; others are long 
covering tha neck down to the shoulders. It was a privilege 
in the gieat days of the Venetian Republic, that any dis¬ 
tinguished noble might hang bis helmet and sword in the 
hall of his ancestral palace, A few may still be seen, sup¬ 
ported on large arms of carved wood projecting from the 
walls. They are placed on each side of an elaborately carved 
and gilt frame, containing the family arms, being a more 
artistic and dignified form of the "hatchment” wliich is bung 
over the door of the house after a funeral in this countiy. 

XV.—Tilting Helmet, Date about the year 1420, 

This helmet is tlie immediate predecessor of those used in 
Germany and ether countries in the reign of the Emperor 
Maximilian, a specimen of which is engraved in. this Journal, 
voL xxi., p, 60, It will be observed that the height of the 
crown in the pi-esent example is greater than that of the 
helmets of the Maximilian period, although in the genei al 
form it much resembles them. The four holes on each side, 
above the eai^are for the purpose of tying the ends of cords 
attached to a strong wadded cap, which was worn inside the 
tilting helmet, and which was secured by that means in iti^ 
place in the centre of the helmeh and prevented the head of 
the wearei' from a concussion against the iuside, which it did 
not touch in any part, A single specimen of the cap with 
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this curioDs arrangemeTit of cords exists in the Ambtas col¬ 
lection at Vienna. This helmet Tvas fastened to the breast 
and back-plates by one screiY and four straps, ti^o in front 
and tivo behindn These ■wore superseded in the Maximilian 
helmets by holts and fastenings of iron, xrhich gaye a greater 
security to the helmet hut less security to the knight ivho 
wore it ; a strong blow with the lance would knock off this 
lielmet, but the wearer went with it oyer his liorBe ’'3 crupper. 
In the Maximilian tournaments, the cutioua contriyance of 
the wadded cap, added to the thickness of the helmet (and 
the sloill) saved the knight from the otherwise ineyitable 
concussion of the brain when lie was hurled with such vio¬ 
lence to the ground in this tremendous hor^-play. 

XVI.—Tilting Helmet Date about 1490. 

This helmet is of unusual ai^c and weight; it is made of 
copper gilt* Helmets of this form were used in Germany, 
and indeed everywliere, at tournaments, before and during 
the reign of the Emperor Maximilian. One almost similar 
to the specimen at Parham, bore hgured, hangs in tlio hall 
at Pramsliill in Hampshire. Tilting helmets of the Maximilian 
period are to be seen in the Tower Armoury, the Arsenal at 
Woolwich, the Meyriok collection, and in St. George’s Chapel 
at Windsor, On the Continent there are numerous speci¬ 
mens, in national and other collections. 

Armour of brass or copper was not ULCoramon in the 
middle ages* The reason why so few specimens remain is 
because tliey were melted down for the yalue of the metah 
Chaucer, in hia description of the equipment of Sir Thopas, 
mentions his helm of latoun bright the hard mixed 
metal resembling brass being commonly called at that period 
lateu, iu French laiton. 

The gauntlets of Ed^yard the Black Piincc, suspended 
over ilia tomb in Canterbury Cathedral, are of copper or 
laten. There are several complete suits of brass arinour and 
two of silyer at Dies Jen. The armour of the Due de Sully 
at Paris is, as I belioTO, of copper. I haye a ohanfren for a 
liorse's head and a long gauntlet for the right arm, which 
probably belonged to the Sultan Saladin ; these are of copper 
heavily gilt. Some years ago I saw at Haples the fragments 
of an ancient Greek shirt of mail of brass. 
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ON THE STATE OP THE LAW OF “TELASCRE- 

TEOYE.” 

By TiiD^iig ao&FBET FittflaEW, sgti'., F.g.A. 


Some interest has been latelj a^ain exited upon the 
law' of “Treasm's-Trove/* and more tlmn orxa scheme has besii 
pi'oponnded for its amendment. I hope that, in a matter 
about wliich much misunderstanding still prey ails, a feiy 
remarks explanatory and suggestive may prove not unac¬ 
ceptable. 

A short sketch of the history of this franchise will per¬ 
haps be the beat way of arriving at ita present law^ and 
may also present some points of archsEological interest in 
itself* 


I. To begin, then, ow. 

A rude state of commerce, or an uhsettled condition 
of society, will always addict itself to consigning treasure 
to the simple and obvious security of burial. Even with 
ourselves tlris habit sccma to have continued down to quite 
a modern date, and to an extent which we of this com¬ 
mercial and speculative century are little apt to realise.^ 
The owner of a few savings had uot always the oppor¬ 
tunity, if he had the spirit^ to trade with them, or risk 
them ill a “venture*^: usury waa long restrained by 
many laws, and loans protected by few : and, even in times 
of peace and comparative safety, the resomco of the sloth¬ 
ful Hebrew servant in the parable must always and every¬ 
where have borne a large pi'oportion to the trading energy 
of the other two. In time of w^ar or excitement there was 


^ TLe YHuleT of the IlinTy of 
PepjBi, fer imitnuce, cuniicit fait to hn.Ye 
beeu atruck with hia practice ef keeping 
all his ffflpita], Sanleliiasfi 24140^ et 
3000 ^ 1 , in liLii OifYii hoi^M; And will t&- 
mevilwr the Ycry amueia^aetflatit of its 
burial h; hiswifeanfl fatihoi^, the 
Pi^toh fleet wns in the Meilwo^ (Dlavy, 


June to OetobWf IffAV). Ha hidw his 
j^oodq in tho eiiimo dvring the jfteak 
fire,' ied to kec^i suck hoards and to 
bury in emsrganodce leos, nc doubt, 
np te tlinb dsy at leut, the oomaoon 
■practLca of a weU-t&'de Engliah houaa- 
holder. 
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no other alter Dative. Suoli a hider has only to die witli lha 
secret untold, or acme landmark on wbioh he has relied has 
only to be removed, and there lies his hoard for the cliance 
discovery of future ages* 

There is a second element of our subject-matter, in the 
superstition which led almost every religion of antiqnity to 
bury with its dead their personal ornamenta or other valuable 
possessions. These, some of the most ancient deposits of 
treasure, often forming nearly the sole records of the times 
from which they date, and only within the last century at 
all appreciated or scientifically approached, are, for these 
reasons, if not always the most intrinsically valuable, cer¬ 
tainly always among the most interesting and instructive of 
the discoveries -with which our subject treats, and, though 
not uncommonly overlooked in the discussiou, claim in reality 
a foremost consideration in any dealing with the vearata 
of Treasure-Trove. 

Other ways, too, exist in which hiding may take place, 
so as to bring the things hidden under this franchise, all 
which may be generally referred to the chapter of acci¬ 
dents. The two which I have mentioned may be con¬ 
sidered, in these latitudes at least, where earthquakes and 
eruptions am unknown, the principal origins of deposits of 
this nature. 

Tlie hasty departure of the Romans left in our owm coun¬ 
try “ so much of this precarious wealth tliat it seems to have 
influenced Saxon legislation upon the subject. “In none 
an no,” says the chronicler .^tlielwerd,® “ post evei-sionem 
rtomse a Gotliis, reiicti qui erant in Britannia Roinana ex 
gente, mulfciphoes non ferentes gentium miuas, acrobibus 


^ Perhipi tmr eMlicat intitaation of a. 
rntjousl kw upon tliB Eubjsct k cf that 
of til 4 JowB, and ia to be found jq tur 
LonTi FajabJa of the bidden trcftsura, 
“Tfrbinjh ntfiM a m&E. bath found, be 
bidfttL, and ^gatb wad aviktb all that 
liath and bujflilh tliat fiald^ (Matt- liii. 
44). TliS Jowa tJsBa uottiin^ ta tta 
fiuder, ond nEi to tLe kndlord. 

Tlw Roman kiv Vitriad upon tbk point 
at diiferent parkd*. Couataatluo 1, [& 
4,E. 315, ga™ traasnjHj /bund to iba 
Treasury, but paturni;d Lalf U tba 
findar if bifou^^bt apoutailCwiHJy fCodui 
ThfeodoaiHUHa ad wrb. " Tbesaui'ug 
Oriitkn, in 4-11- B80, vaatfcl It in Uio 
finikir, With tbe atipuktiou that, if be 


^ere not thfl landlord, bd abtmld g!™ 
the landlord WlCuJuarkr. Vakntinian II., 
tsu jeara later, guva h] 1 unrsaflrrftd I y 
to tba findar. But JuatiQiiua lajg dtwvu 
a diftsinsiit law, wbitb ha nttribnteg to 
Hadrian (Juatin. Juak. lib, ii, tiE. i.) 
giving tflJf to tba landlord Mtd baJf to 
tbo finder; and tblg appears to ba™ re- 
matoad from bk tima tba Jlwadn law. 
na find tliia too tbe law of tba Coda 
Napolfion, and atill eiigEln^, 1 b^lt&vo, aa 
wail ill EOan* othor o(simtriea, wb«ro I 
praaaKia (La meEallic value of tbe trta- 
8 U 1 B found LB atill alona tiou|;bfc worthy 
of lag^ eodSidoratSou, 

'* Lib, i, JLdan. 4ld. 
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occultanfc thesaurum, aliquam sibi futuram existimantea 
fortunam ; quod illis postea non accidit.” And down to 
our own day these Roman hoards have been constantly 
coming to light. So numerous, and often so valuable, they 
could not long escape the King’s hands, and we find them 
early established as a royal right. Whereas they had been 
“ primi inventoris, quasi totius populi; jure naturali,” they 
now became the King’s, “jure gentium (as it was easyafterr 
wards to explain it); quia Rex non modo totius populi, sed 
rcipublic® etiam, caput est.”* At what period of Saxon 
rule this first became part of the statute law does not 
appear. It is not so extant till those laws called Edward 
the Confessor’s, compiled by the Saxons, and in a manner 
forced upon William after the Conquest. These ordain :® 

“ Thesauri de terra regis sunt, nisi in ccclesia aut in 
cimiterio inveniantur. Et si ibi inveniuntur, aurum est 
regis : ct si argentum, dimidium est regis et dimidiuui 
ecclesim ubi iuventum fuerit.” 

Here the wording of the statute, and the absence of any 
definition of treasure except what is very plainly indicated 
in the mention of gold and silver only, imply that it was a 
well-known and established law before the Conquestand 


* BnctoD, lib, liL c. S. 

* Logg- Edw. Conf. § xiv. 

* In Uie extant chartore of grant by 
tlio Saxon king*, tlio gift of tiio right 
of bidden treaeure very rarely occure,— 
never, Mr. Kouible telU ua,—but is very 
common under the name of ** ealle 
hordes bufun eordan and binnon oordan,” 
anjoug the Saxon ‘‘general words” in 
the grants of the fir«t Norman kings; 
the Saxon phraseology clearly showing 
that it existed before tlie Conqneet as a 
diatinct right in some one. Its want 
of earlier mention is accounted for by 
Mr. Ksmble, “by tbs supposition tbat 
such rigliU were so inherent in the pos- 
sesidou of land as not to require p'lr- 
ticularisation; but that under the Nor¬ 
mans, when every right and privilege 
muat be struggle for, and the oonae- 
quonces of tlie Norman love of litigation 
were bitterly felt, it became matter of 
nooeseity to have them not only tacitly 
recognised, but solemnly recorded” (Cod. 
Dip. JEt. Sax. Introd. pp. zliii, xlv). 

But 1 cannot help doubting this ex¬ 
planation. The right of Trea«ure-Trove, 
as we hare seen, was not, even in the 
earliest times, “inherent in the poe- 


■Qsaiou of land," but was in the finder: 
and those very worvla, “ealle bordaa 
bufan eordan and bineordao,” overlooked 
by Mr. Kemble, do actually form one of 
the rights granted by a Saxon Royal 
Charter in bis own collection, that of 
Eadgor to Qlastonbui 7 Abbey in the 
year 971 (Cod. Dip. JEv, Sax. No. 667, 
vol. iii. p. 67). May we not rather sup¬ 
pose this right to ^ve become early on 
Ackuowled;^ prerogative of the S^on 
Crown, os wo know it to have been under 
hUlward the Coufewor, aud account for 
its scarce mention in Saxon granta by 
rcinembcriiig the difference in tenure of 
land under the two ndee I Tbo laud of 
a Saxou was Ids own al>aoIutely; and tho 
king, claiming neither lordship over it 
nor service from it, was the leas likely to 
includo la any graut a right thus quite 
diatinct from the land grsoted,—a mere 
prerogative of his crown,—a right which 
was not a rent from the landowner, but 
a tribute from the finder; not rendered 
to liim os still auprome lord of the soil, 
but rimply as kiug. Where a lord para¬ 
mount may easily give up his franchise 
to a tenant, a king will not be so ready 
to give away his prerogative to a subject; 
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there ean be little doubt that to this grafting of Saxon on 
Feudal Jaw we owe it that the claim of the English Crown 
on Treasure'Trove is to this daj less conaprehensiTe—as 
embracing gold and silver (and coin) only—than in other 
countries where the claim has its origin solely in the Feudal 
system. 

The laws of Henry U give '"thesaurus inventns,” without 
further explanation, in a list of the Jura qnse Rex Angli® 
solus et super omues homines habet in terra eul”® Glan- 
ville, writing in the reign of Henry H., gives us the first 
mention of the crime of " concealment of Treasure-Trove/' 
cccultatio inventi thesauri fraudnlosa,” then referable to 
trial by duel or ordeal^ and punishable by death or loss of 
limb, as a " crimen Ises® majestatis.^ He implies treasure to 
include “ aUquod genus metaUi.” 

But for the first actual definition of "thesaurus’^ as a 
light of the English Grown, we must pass on to Bracton, 
who wrote in Henry Ill’s reign, and who gives it thus 
" Qu®dam vetus depositio pecunise vel alterius inetalli, 
cujus non extat mode memoria, ut jam dominum non ha- 
beat.”^ It will be observed, however, that these defiuitious, 
which seem to liave been borrowed from the Reman law, are 
wider than were either before or after tliis time received in 
Eugknd. 

The statute of Edward I., "Be placitls Coronse," is more 
explicit on the general suliject, though again giving no 
definition of “ Treasure,’’ It is thus given by Britton,“ and 


nad it IE & irgniGcant fuct ttat tbo orily 

*UCll pant QQ rscDRi by a Seioh iitig 
ehfluld h&Tfl bflCEi iflAdfl to Uio great and " 
favoured Abbey of GJaflteqbory. I 
oanaet help Ibinklng it eleur, tbat ivhat 
tbe Svxon fule wna a pi'eragativo 
of tbt IdngpgrKswuqdftrthe feudal eyEtem, 
as in otbor toontrie* whorfl it proTailad, 

to ba treated fla a ri-bt ot liberty ef the 
I&ld paraEBOwjtt and 1(1 tbia form b*- 
cajMC JOconEtantly included iu tbe grants 
of tlw Horman bingc^ who, eontont with 
the Eorrice which ocll( nowledged them 
tlie Eupremo Tot.Se of Uio Eoil, ^ould 
giro tip oil other rigltta over lauda to tlie 
patty wjd dapendeot princea whom it was 
the ea^aaeft of the fCudEJ f^^atfiin to 
onaia 

^ Lagff. Hen. I, Clip, 10, 

* Jd the Berne llrf neeiirfi tba Saxon 
word " fjrderiDga,'’ and thla, owing ticj 
doubt to th« Eainiliifity of th« Saion **t" 


(pj to A Nomiau or Latin " n,** baa been, 
it appeair^ couatautl j rend " fyndaringlV,'^ 
and IB even so Apelt in one MS, of tlioee 
law* mnoog the Coktouiaa CDllectiKjn, 
SpelinSn (Oiiost, ad, Tarh.) and othara, 
reading it ” fyndoriugej” have-conjec¬ 
tured it to be tbe Baion name of tbe 
Lin^a prlvile^ in ''treaaure-trovo; ” 
and even Sir J^warrl GoAe hioE adopted 
tiiia caiijeoEiira Hnet, jit. p. iSSji, But 
'*fjrdtnnga” js no doubt tbe correct 
rsadiKig, and is Otharwise to tOrpreted ^ 
and the Ciiatanee, aa I have Sflid, of 
flUotlier Sflison pbrjiie for bidden trea- 
8Urc,” aa Well aa tlie aaontion of " tbe- 
aanirue inTootua" in this aama liet of 
nghte.—both seam to imply that, even if 
fyaderingdbe correet, thin ia natita 
InoBiiiugr 

* Lit^ i. crjv ft[ni lih^ {,5p_ 2. 

' Lib. iiL cap, 3. 

^ chp, ir. 
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here we first find the present Norm<an-French name. I give 
the passage, however, in the standard translation :— 

*' Concerning Treasure found concealed in the earth (Tresor musce en 
ten'e trove), wrecks, waifes, sturgeons, whales, and other things found, 
which of right belong to, and are detained from Us ; let careful enquiry be 
made after them, and of the names of those who found them, and to whose 
liands they came, and what they are worth ; for our pleasure is that 
Treasure found hidden in the earth shall belong to us, but if found in tlie 
sea it shall belong to the finder. Let those also who found it buried, forth¬ 
with inform the Coroner of the county or Bailiffs tliercof, and it is the 
Coroner’s duty, to go without delay, and enquire whether any of it has 
been carried off, and by whom, and to save all that can be found for our 
use ; and those who carryed it off shall bo delivered to maiuprize until the 
Eyre of the Justices: and if our Justices find that those who carryed it 
off did it with a bad design, they shall be punished by imprisonment and 
fine, but if without any such design, they shall be amerced only.” 

The coroner’s duties in this matter of the crime of “ con¬ 
cealment of Treasure-Trove ” arc more fully laid down in 
another statute of Edward I., ‘*De Officio Coronatoris.”® 
He was, in fact, a detective in the business. 

The author of “ Fleta,” writing in the same reign, thus 
describes this crime."* “ Est autein quasdam species criminis, 
qua; presumptuosa est mali, mortem tainen non inducit, 
licet carceris inclusionem graveraque redemptionem,—quae 
est inventio thesauri fraudulenter occultata.” So since 
Henry Il.’s reign its punishment had come down from 
death or loss of limb to what it now remains, fine and 
imprisonment. 

It must be remembered, however, that in all these years 
the Norman kings had been granting away their franchise 
in many manors with which they had endowed subjects; 
and that, in these, the right of the Crown meant, in fact, 
the right of the Crown’s grantee, the lord of the manor. 

And now we come to Sir Edward Coko, whose lucid and 
authoritative statement I give nearly at full length :— 

** Treuaurc-Trove is where any gold or silver, in coin, plate, or bullyon,® 
bath been of ancient time hidden, wheresoever it bo found, whereof no 
person-can prove any property ; it doth belong to the King, or to some 
lord or other by the King s grant or prescription. The reason wherefore it 
belongeth to the King U a rule of the common law, that such goods 

« SUt 4 Edw. I. 1276. Cotton. MS. ‘ “ Plato or bullyon,” U, “ worked or 
Vwp. B. 7. unworked." 

* Lib. L cap, 43. 
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no praon can claim propottjf lujlon^ to the Xing, as wrecJiSj 

sLimja,. ^c. Qaod iioi] capk Cliristuaj capit Fiacus.. Aiid noir lot us 

per LIAO i^kis doscnptioa— 

" Gold Or Bilvern—Far if it bo of aoj other metall it 10 no ttOftaure, and 
if it be no treasure, it beloogeth not to tho Xin^^ for it must be trensu re¬ 
tro ve. It la to bo observed that vejQS of gold and silver in the ground b of 
subjeota belong to tlie Xing by liis prerogative, for ilicy are royall niiucs, 
but not of any other cnetall ^hatBoeTcr itLsubJecta' grounds. 

Wheresoo^er hidden,—Whether It he of aneiont lioie hiddea in tho 
grailnd^ or in the roof ar Trails or other part of a castle, house, building, 
ruitiea, or olaawhere^ an ae the owner canuot be huoMih 

“ Whereof no person can prove any property.—For it is a certain rule* 
Quod tbasauraa non competit regi* nltl quendo nemo aoit qul abscondit 
theBaurum.” * 

Thus much Sir Edwai'd Coke ; anti tkiSj resting on the 
highest possible authority, ia (with the amendment Jately 
added to it by Sir George Lewis’s Circular to the Police’^) 
the present law of the subject. 

We may well pass over other writers till we come to 
Blackstons* whose commentary on the law of this subject 
has been sometimes a little misunderstood. After stating 
the law plainly, and almost exactly as Sir Edward Coke Ijad 
stated it, as quoted above, he proceeds So that it seems 
it is the hiding, and not the akindonin^ of it tliat gives the 
King a property," And* farther on Jt was judged 
expedient to allow part of what was found to the King* 
which part was assigned to he all hidden treasure. Sucli as 
is casually lost and unclaimed, and also such as is design¬ 
edly abandoned, still reraainit^g the right of the fortunate 
finder." ? 

It W been supposed hy some that tins his definition of 
the King^s right is intended to exclude—or at all events 
liiba/i exclude—many buried objects* as* for instance, the 
contents of graves, m being “abandoned." But such is not 
Blackfltone^s meaning : such discoveries must obviously 
come under his first category of “ liidden.” He is* too, it 
must be remembered* in these words explaining merely- 
assigning vrhat ^eem& (he qualifies it with the word “seems/’) 
a broad motive and reason for the law which lie has just 
plainly stated, and not by any means stafing actual laiv. 
And his^ explanation amounts to this :—The argument of 
the law, in thus giving treasure found hidden to the King* 


^ lo&t ill. p, 132 , 


y Comm. vol. 1. p. £97r 
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and that not hidden to the, finder, appears to be that it 
assumes (as in most cases it may assume) hidden treasure 
to have been hidden with an object, not to have been 
originally meant to be finally abandoned ; while treasure 
lying on the surface, and unclaimed, may well be considered 
to have been placed there ignorantly; or, if knowingly, to 
have been really thrown afjjky and finally abandoned. This, 
he would say, seems to be the broad and general supposition 
on which the. law has been framed, and which may account 
to us for a distinction having been made ; but that it is law, 
or oven tliat in particular cases the supposition will always 
hold good, or that, if not, the law is to bend to suit this 
view of its probable origin, is an interpretation which 
Blackstone certainly never meant to bo put upon liis 
words.® 

And, lastly, we come to Sir George Lewis’s well-known 
"Circular to the Police,” issued in 1860, which authorised 
" the payment to finders of ancient coins, gold and silver 
ornaments, or other relics of antiquity, of the actual value 
of the articles, ou the same being given up for the behoof 
of the Crown:” and proceeded,—"In all cases where it 
shall come to the knowledge of the police that such articles 
have been found, and that the persons having found them 
refuse or neglect to give them up, Sir George Lewis desires 
that measures may be taken for their recovery.” This was 
no doubt a step in the right direction. Its only object was 
the public advantage ; and it was founded upon much 
justice, good sense, and liberality, as anything of such 
authorship could not fail to be. But, unfortunately, owing 
to one or two inherent defects, it has, as is generally 
admitted, missed its object, and contributod to complicate 
the difficulty which it sought to remove. Its great defects 


* I have been anxious to leave no 
doubt upon tbU point, because it baa 
been •omotimes assertod, and lately with 
some prominence, that treasure found in 
nravea, as in these days it is so often 
found, cannot bo claimed under this 
franebiaa; and tliese words of Blackstone 
have boeu cited in proof of the aseertion. 

The truth is, with reepoct to graves, 
that it has not always been contemplated 
that they would be rifled to the extent 
to which we, in the cause of science, now 
riflrt them; and, although our law most 
clearly includes such discoveries in its 


plain words,''treasure found bidden in 
the earth,” writers upon tho law bare 
not always hod an opportunity of appre- 
oiatiug the full scope of its words. 
Blsokstone'a explanation is thus based 
upon a fan! ty and inexbaustive division 
01 tbo subject That it was, liowevor, 
really oontemplatod that these plain 
words of tlie law did, and should indude 
treasure found in graves, wo may infer 
with some certainty from our very oldest 
statute law extant on the stabject, which 
embraces, as I have quoted, treasure 
found ” in eccUsid vel eiinitmo.” 
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I take to be these:—1. Xiiat, in asserting the claim of the 

Crown to all relics of stntiqviity (and not to gold, silveiv 
and coins, only), it claimed, ^ we have seen, too much, and 
perplexed tbe qucation^ And, 2. That, in the absence of 
any espressicn of intention as to what would become of 
treasure so consigned to Government, it generated a 
snspioion and ilUfeeling which quite nnnecessarj, and 
which the now feature of the employment of the police in 
the matter svas perhaps not calculated to lessen. Its 
result has been, undoubtedly, that the law has been quite 
as industriously evaded a£ ever. And though, in the well 
known Hastings case tlie offenders® were caught, and moat 
deservedly punished; and in other cases, ns for instance in 
theEecles case, the finder received from Government (rather 
tardily, it is true) the full intrinsic value of his discovery ; 
there can be ho doubt tliat enough has not yet been done to 
place the law upon its proper footing, or to give the public 
the full advantage of ih 

^ Before, then, we proceed to think of the future, let there 
fie no doubt of the law of the question^ The Crown, or its 
occasional grantee, claEmg all silvm\ ^nd coin found 
buried or hidden. The finder claims et!er]/fMn^ dse, 2 . 
gold, silver, or coin found not hidden; and all other disco¬ 
veries, whether found hidden or not (pro^vided, of course, in 
every case no owner can be found). The veiy prevalent 
impression that landlords can claim, and the exaggerated 
ideas of the rights of lords of manom, aro enors tliat can¬ 
not be too diligently eradicated.^ 


^ Not tbe wn)pFir^i{v«ly innaoernt 
S Dder, lifi4 btBU Buppoaed, wbo Anod 
la tguibT^Dea boUi of tao law ftod of tbo 
value □£ hiB di^OTory, KUd muoh 
^ m are slcaed UukU ^iaiaiug; ’’ 

but tbo rCsae* ’jfbo tabbed botb bim □£ 
bis price HUd public of theiT relief 
nod wbo migLit to pi«at udvaDtOgO bnvO 
3«rF€d tbeir full term of taatcuefl At tbo 
treodojill, from whicb A uLtlAlfeu bitid* 
u«!i«{iaibSt'>^ uot relieved tbeui. 

’ Tbe eJeiia of findaL‘u e? ivipiiu^t |[Lcidn 
lorda ia weU illuutmted bj' tbe cjuia of 
Eridgw V. NjiwkBwvrtiLL 21 Ll J. N. SL 
Q. B. 75, triad iu tho Qiieall'B Eonali n 
few jAAtfl ajpo (ssee aJm At'mety p. Oela- 
miria, Si9iUk'» L- C-151), wheK a rull of 
bank notee pEfiked up iu&tda a iJiop, fur 
A'liicli DU Dwuar appeared after au^ltiut 
advartaesmant, nare AK^udged ta belong 


to the mvi who pi-diad tli^n up, aud uot 
toe tmdaaiDAn od whoeo Ac^er tocy 
vreire found, and in urbane ettatody, peud- 
jng olaiin, they had heep left." 

ADOthar error whioh 1 have heard 
boldty put f&rffAird may perhaps be ra- 
tntod in thiA placa, viz., that n aingla 
coin caODOt oODatiCDto what ia called "n 
brenflUt^ " and ia not tharefbre uudar tho 
Iavt. I'he emalLoat pit'ce of ^Id, Bilv^r, 
ar aeiD, la just so maab "" thedauruBj" OF 

Ereasure/* whiob is, lu ItA UgAl fivnac, A 
DGUU pf (quantity &od uot of Diuliituda, 
end «lmYal*ut to "gold, eiWer, and 
idODDy^ TtiOi* ™hq ba,Te EQflde tbia 
luEatake ftiv, io fact, misled by tisfliiir own 
uae of tb^ phraaa treaaura^'* vhieh ia 
uuknawii to oar law; as we do QOE &ay 
'*a gold,'' or “n rnouey.'' so ueithar do 
we aay, legally and strlotly, "^4 tr^ure,'* 
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II. And tliis brings us to the second part of our subject. 
Having brought down the history of this franchise to our 
own time, and shown it to exist, clearly, and to a really 
well-defined extent, in the Crown or its occasional grantees, 
I come with great diffidence to the question—" What should 
the Crown do with it V* How can this existing right best 
be exercised for the public Advantage 1 

It has been sometimes suggested that the Crown should 
exercise this right by abdicating it—should now, and for 
ever, waive all claims of the sorb, and vest all discoveries in 
the finder. It is urged that as long as any claims clash 
with his, there will bo an inducement to the finder to con¬ 
ceal and to melt. That the Crown would lose little, the 
landlord be benefited much. That competition would arise, 
and higher prices would ensure greater care. That the 
relics would, sooner or later, by sale or gift, come to the 
public museums.—I think I have stated, shortly but fully, 
the arguments of those wdio uphold this view. 

With much deference to those who put forth these sug¬ 
gestions, I confess that I cannot bring myself to see the 
advantages held out by their scheme. To resist the ten¬ 
dency to conceal and melt, surely other methods may be 
adopted. It is a new policy to resist theft by giving the 
thief what he covets ! Imagine a Cornhill jeweller address¬ 
ing a burglar,—“ It is a great trouble to me to keep my 
premises ^e from your gang. Here, take the property, 
and let us have no more fuss about it! ” That the 
Crown would lose little, is perfectly true,—nothing at all 
we may say ; but the public, for whom the Crown is trus¬ 
tee, would lose a very great deal ; while the landlord 
appears just as far from his imaginary claim as before. 
Competition would, no doubt, arise, but would infallibly 
bring with it dispersion: and it is easy for the Crown to 
offer such a price or reward as will make all possible care 
worth while to the finder, without in effect subjecting each 
discovery to a vague species of auction through the neigh¬ 
bourhood, with the view of benefit to his pocket. And, 
lastly, to expose such discoveries to all the risks of ignorant 


It is QOt “a treasars-tTOTc," or “treaHure*- coin, nnd I recotumenJ those who 

trove,” but “ tr*(ituro-trove." It has even think so to s'ral one from a neiglxbour’e 

been gi'avely urged that the maxim ” dt eollecdoa aud try I 
ntmimti H<m eurat Itx," will apply to a 
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And careless ownership, in ord&r that they may (if not lost 
or destrojed) perhaps, and some dap, revert to tlie public;— 
to cast them on waters so wide, wnth so vague a hops of 
finding them, and after so many days ;■—seems aa eminently 
unwise a mode of proceeding as can well be adopted^ 
These proposals will be found invariably to emanate from 
private ccllectora, and cannot fail to bear the suspicion, 
that while others are devising how to secure to sucli disco¬ 
veries their greatest public and scientific value, these propo¬ 
sers are, perhaps insensibly, devising means to a much 
smaller end—how best such discoveries, in any state, may 
be made available to private purchase^ 

Some remarks against these suicidal suggestions, con¬ 
tained in the pamphlet published six years ago by the late 
Mr- Ehind, arc so apt that I will quote them here. Tliey 
were written, it must be remembered, before the issuer of tho 
“ Circular to the Police/* and in the days when the claim 
of the Crown was exerciseable without any benefit or 
remuneration to the finder ; so that much of them applies 
with double force to the state of things at present existing, 

eipectatians are frequently euterlaiued of Lho number of 
valuabla relics \rbielt w<»uld ba sjiv^d from dm crudblo by obtjiinn^g wbnt is 
Culled free-trade in antiqyetieB, Tbuae ^rho have practically had occasion 
to investigate the eircumstances usually nttcuding such aifaira, kne^ very 
^ell that dread of liaviug his prize wrested from him by the officoic of the 
Crfli^ti ia far from being the only reason which induces many a disceveL-er 
to doom his golden Jind, Ho is commonly a iabeurer or & small cotter, 
probably in an out-of-Lhe-way district. Ho may Or he may not know of the 
royal right; hat he has an linpresaion that the landlord might rcqnti'e 
pp&sesfiiou to be oeded to him ; or Le wishes to keep the matter quiet os 
to have a hopeful search all to himself in tlie vicinity of the lucky spot ; or 
he has the natural feeling not to publish his piece of good fortune, any 
more tbaa he would proclaim the amount of his deposit ia the savings^ 
bank, or of the little hoard io the corner of his chcfltr Uo what he can 
some rumour ef the diacoverj will probably circulate in the neighbouring 
village or hamlet, which under a proper method of eupcrvision might 
perhaps reach cars that could tarn it to good ecconut^ but whith with tho 
free-trade system would speedtly die away fruitless, as no one, even if be 
chanced to be a person that cared, could insist upon answers to inquiries. 
And thus the objects, concealed very likely for a time (m&ny months, as I 
iiave aemotimes known), aro eventually sold, it may be to a passing pedlar, 
to a watchmaker, not probably in. the ncartit townj or the finder may send 
them to a friend, or pereoiinlly convey them, for disposal in one of the large 
cities, usually to the pawnbrokers, or to working jewellers. It 10 eufficlontTy 
Likely that in the course of timo many of these buyers would ascertain that, 
instead of msUing down lelics which might cornu Into tiieir hands, it would 
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be more profitable to try and obtain tbe extravagant fancy prices which 
collectors, as well public os private, are sometimes disposed to give ; and it 
might even happen evcntu^Iy Uiat in some instances this inducement 
would operate direct upon the findors. But from what lias been said of 
their usual motives for secrecy, it is very evident that their general policy 
would be a quiet sale to such middlemen as have been indicated, or a covert 
transporting of tlie treasure, if considerable, to one of the large towns; 
and so, in one way or the other, tlis relics would come into the market 
scarcely even with evidence of authenticity, almost certainly with no trust¬ 
worthy account of tlie circumstances in which they bad been discovered, 
probably with no definite specification, except a suspicious assertion of the 
locality, perhaps cotuity, where they had been procured ; and therefore 
they would be deprived of any higher scientific utility or significance than 
if they had been manufactnred yesterday in Birmingham.’** 


The advocates of this cessiou by the Crown seem to me, 
moreover, to lose sight of the fact that the right of Treasure- 
Trove is not in every case the Crown’s to cede. Regarding 
the Crown as trustee for the public, the public might, it is 
true, not unfairly ask it to yield its claim, were such a course 
clearly desirable. But the lords of manors, with private 
claims to tliis franchise by ancient grant (and they would bo 
found, I suspect, more numerous than is often supposed,) are 
concerned in no such trusty and over these the public has no 
claim in the w’orld. Any measure of this nature must, 
therefore, necessarily be partial' and incomplete, and leave 
the matter only more perplexed and unsatisfactory than 
before ; unless, indeed, it is contemplated to investigate and 
either purchase or arbitrarily appropriate all these private 
rights also,—a measure which could not but raise more 
difficulty and opposition than it could hope to survive. Un- 
advisable as it appears to alter the statute law upon this 
subject, would it not also be found impracticable 1 Should 
not, on both grounds, our efforts at reform be directed to 
the mode in which the law is carried out and applied t 
Again, let us suppose for a moment the claim of the Crown 
waived, and consider the • result. The old and present 
squabble between landlord, tenant, lord of manor, and finder 


• The Law of Treaeure-Trove, by A. 
Henry Rhind. Edinbui^gb, ISSa P. 14. 
See, ( 00 , a paper by Mr. Irving in 
(be Journal of the Ai^eoologtoal Aaao* 
eiation for 1859, vol. zv. p. 81, which 
coiktaina much tliat i« good and vaioable, 
and U weak only in dealing too good- 


naturedly with some of those childish 
quibbles on tbe law, with which this 
question ever sod anon becomes unfortu¬ 
nately onenmbered, the brothera-gartnsn 
to Bome of later birth which I have men* 
tioned in a former note. 
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renewed with double force ; tenant against landlord, both 
against lord of manor, and all against finder; concealment 
by the latter rifer than before ; pedlars and hawkers in deeper 
clover than ever. All this confusion and mischief would 
infallibly result, uncontrolled and never again controllable, 
were the strong arm of the Crown once removed. 

I have heard landlords, however, advocate this cession to 
the finder on this very ground, that they would thus regain 
their legitimate influence in the matter, and by their power 
over the finder secure to themselves what they regard, how¬ 
ever erroneously, as their own by natural right. Given a 
landlord, resident, popular, and an antiquary; an estate in a 
ring fence; a contented and honest peasantry, with an un¬ 
controllable impulse to bring all their doubts and confide all 
their secrets to their squire as to a father,—and I am not 
sure that, considering all things, a better machinery could be 
devised, or one more practically calculated for the good of 
science. In a few instances all these conditions are, no 
doubt, realised, and notably in the case of a landlord who 
has more than once brought his views on the subject forward. 
But take England by the acre, and will a thousandth part 
of her be found so happily situated ? Is not this Utopia, 
rather than England, and can it be for a moment thought of 
as a basis for legislation ? 

Preserving then, for all these reasons, the present law, 
how can we place its application on a proper footing ? 

The object which we wish to achieve may be said to be 
twofold. First, to preserve antiquities from the tendency to 
conceal and melt them immediately after their discovery ; 
secondly, when so preserved, to keep them from a second 
burial—perhaps eventual loss or destruction after all—in 
unappreciating hands. It is useless to legislate for preserva¬ 
tion in the first case if we give all facilities for destruction in 
the second; useless to save a child in the birth* and then to 
starve it I In endeavouring, then, to compass these two 
objects, we find that over antiquities other than treasure 
proper—other than gold, silver, and coin—we have no hold 
beyond that of example; but that over such as are treasure 
we have a hold, in this clear right of the Crown,—a hold 
the more important and responsible for this very possibility 
of example. Having this hold, is it not downright suicide 
to give it up 1 I do not say that it is a perfect system, but 
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it is what we have got, and all that we can get. Cannot 
veiT great public advantage yet be gained from it t 

I cannot but think Sir George Lewis’s scheme light in the 
main, and based upon sound principles. A similar scheme 
is admitted to be working well in Scotland (where, however, 
as in Denmark and other countries once purely feudal, 
seems to exist the advantage of a recognised Government 
claim to all discovered antiquities). But even there we hear 
loud complaints on one subject (which is also one of the 
very deficiencies which I am anxious to point out in our 
own system), the distribution of the objects when saved, 
and the general ignorance which prevails as to their ultimate 
destiny. 

I think that— 

1. A clear understanding upon this point, the destiny of 
antiquities thus secured by Government; 

2. A corrected and well-defined statement of what articles 
Government may and will claim ; 

3. The addition of an offer to purchase what it does not 
claim, to that of a remuneration (and it should be slightly 
raised) for what it does claim ;—and 

4. The elimination, as much as possible, of the police 
element from the matter; 

—are tho four chief reforms which the system seems to 
require. After this, all possible care should be taken that it 
is peidectly and universally understood in every village aud 
hamlet of the kingdom ; and I cannot help thinking that 
Sir George Lewis’s scheme—rid of so much of its claims and 
threats as is unwarrantable ; rid of its suspicions, uncertain¬ 
ties, and perplexities; rid, to some extent, of the police; 
and more evidently based upon liberality and advantage to 
the finder—would be found to succeed in its object. 

Let us take these suggested improvements in their order 
of requirement. 

First. The clear and coiTected statement of the Goveni- 
ment claim. I have already shown what this really is, and 
wherein it dififero from Sir George Lewis’s claim. The 
claim is, in reality, perfectly simple and plain, and any per¬ 
plexity in the matter .arises entirely from ignorance. In 
whatever way the reform may be effected—by circular, 
placard, proclamation. Act of Parliament, &c.—the greatest 
care should be taken completely to eradicate this ignorance. 
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to affine the claim of the Crown correctly, and publisli it 
imiTcrsally, and to let no doubt or disbelief form an cxouso 
for delay and concealment 

Seoondly. The addition of an offer to purchase what is 
not claimed by Govern men t ¥hat is claimed Sir George 
Lewis has already offered to pay for at itg intrinsic or 
metallic value ; and this price, I thinlc, should bo increase'i 
fas, indeed, is only fair when we consider its fancy market 
value), for the purpose of at Once and for ever outbidding 
the melting-pot, which is now, in a finder's calculations, on a 
par with t]\e Government rewards A finder will not sell 
dishonestly at melting price when he knows where to corns 
honestly by a fancy price ; and I thinlc the great object 
should "be to foster the impression that the Grovernment 
dep&ti whatever it be, is a better market than the pack td 
the tramp, or the jewellar^s shop in the country town. 
Let this be a finder’s first thought and instinct in the 
matter, the liability to get into trouble with the police being 
(as in too many cases it will always be) his secondaiy 
thought. I would by no means underrate tlie importance of 
this latter hold upon him, or be careless about making him 
fully aware of it; but his Own pecuniAiy advantage sJmulil, 

I think, be made paramount to it, and be his most obvious 
guide in the matter. It will then, too, be easy to induce 
him to b]’ing instinctively Eo the same market other dis¬ 
coveries which cannot be claimed tliere, and tliese Govern¬ 
ment sliould, as I liave suggested, offer to purchase in tho 
same manner. In this way the example which our liohl 
upon treasure enables us to give for other discoveries can be 
exercised to the beet advantage, and I hope ive may achieve 
ae much with these too, by a liberal appeal to the finder’s 
interest, as the “ Circular to the Police has endeavoured to 
achieve by a mistaken and untenable claim. 

Involved, however, in this branch of the question 15 the 
great importance of a speedy realisation of the reward or 
purchase-money. If a poor man is to wait from summer to 
winter, as I believe the Eccles finder was doomed to wait, 
in lingering expectation of his promised wealth, we may bo 
sure that tlie next hoard discovered in his neighbourjiood 
will go to a readier market, its finder even putting up with 
a **smaller profit" for the sake of a “quicker retum," 
Ought there not to be an ofScer of the Treasury, an expo i t 
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ill the matter of antiquities, specially appointed for this very 
purpose, to free the discovery as much as possible from tho 
delays so frequent in a public office, and in the present case 
so disastrous to the objects in view 1 The subject seems of 
sufficient importance to claim a special department of 
its own. 

Thirdly. For tho clear understanding as to the destiny of 
antiquities thus claimed or purchased by the Crown. The 
general advantage of this addition to the scheme is very 
obvious ; but I think it is particularly required to resist the 
local collector, who is apt to think a little dilettante smuggling 
no very heinous offence, and is now the most industrious 
evader of the law, and often, it seems pretty plain, more to 
blame than the finder himself It is most important to 
counteract his influence; and may it not best bo done by 
pleasing and pacifying him ? lie has opportunities of 
smuggling, against which no law or vigilance can possibly 
avail, and is the more inclined to exercise and encourage 
them, from a not unreasonable, and not necessarily selfish, 
fear and jealousy, that relics—certainly of more interest and 
value near the spot of their discovery, and along with others 
of the same local character, than anywhere else in the 
-world—will, when consigned to Government, become per¬ 
haps dispci-sed, at best remain almost unnoticed in an 
cnormou.s national collection, and, in any event, be certainly 
lost to the neighbourhood. Without denying to the British 
Museum tho right to relics of great national importance, 
may we not bring'those vigilant enemies over to the side of 
the law, by including local museums also as depositories of 
the rescued treasures % May we not make our poachers, as 
is proverbial, our best game-keepers, by a wiser application 
of our archicological game-laws, and a wiser distribution of 
tho game preserved \ ^ There is not a district of England 


* I Lope no one will foel nggrievod by 
theM renuu-ks upon privnt® coUtfClor*. 
Tli«i relioa amiiraled by tbom (for ainug- 
glingitia when Uie relic i» treasure) come 
constantly into the verr beet and moat 
conecientioua of bonds, Isliould beandam 
the last poraon in tlie world to deny or 
to doubt; but let them eonsidrr—first, 
tlie example which they set, for ho who 
will sell fraudulently to a gonticmau one 
day, will do the satno to a tramp the 


next; tho principle is the same in the 
rustic’s mind, which recks not of scien* 
tifio importfuioe to the world, but only 
of pecataary advantage to bimsel£ Let 
them too consider seoondly,—^however 
they may lay the flattering unction to 
tboir souls that they ore doing good, and 
are procuring valuable records of history 
to be well cared for,—bow long can U>ey 
answer for the cootlouance of this cnre 1 
—quis oustodiet ipsos custodca 1 CoUec* 
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now-a-days which has not some public museum, or some serai- 
public society, well worthy of being constituted trustee of its 
own treasures, and with claims upon Government for such 
possession indisputably strong; for, indeed, what better 
custodians of valuable records can be found than those most 
immediately interested in their pi’eseiwation ? To a society 
with the broad and liberal objects and the nomad habits of 
the Archaeological Institute, it must be sufficiently obvious 
how real and how great is the importance of preserving local 
discoveries in their own neighbourhood, and how much 
practical value is gained, in every point of view’, by the 
juxtaposition of the spot of discovery and the thing dis¬ 
covered. Advantageous, indeed, as such a distribution would 
be in deprecating smuggling and furthering preservation, 
would it not be still more so in the increased and. permanent 
usefulness gained for the objects preserved 1 

Fourthly,—and I have put this point last, from diffidence, 
not of the necessity for the change, but of my suggestion for 
a remedy,—we come to the possibility of keeping the police, 
as much as may be, out of the scheme. Some Government 
machinery, open to universal access, is necessary, and this 
was what Sir George Lewis selected. But arc the police the 
best ? Does not his scheme owe much of its failure to the 
air of surveillance and compulsion thus too obviously mixed 
up with it ?—which seems scarcely necessary, and is very apt 
to create unpleasant feelings in the class to which we ow’e 
most of our discoveries. Is not a policeman, too, pro¬ 
verbially difficult to find in time of need, and in how many 


tura hav« beoomd b«nkrupt, have b«oome 
of uuBound mind, and at loaat taunt dia. 
Who can teU that a future owner will 
not roaet their Saxon fibulae for hie wife 
in the latest fashion of the nineteenth 
oontuiyY—or be struck with the peculiar 
adsitUl'ilitv of their Early British Soriee 
to too intellectual amusement of chuck* 
farthing t He may eren think that he 
lias provided for this—has executed his 
will, sod Ua Ilia collection to a museum, 
or to trustees, and has made all safe. 
But again, what shall make bis mli SHfe? 
Is he sure that it may not be lost or 
destroyed! Is he sure that it is properly 
drawn, and is without flaw! Is ho sure 
that bis liabilities at his death may not 
swamp bis personalty, and oonsign his 
oollectiou to a liammor os destructivo of 


its oolloctive valiio ns if actually, instead 
of metaphorioolly, brought down upou 
it! I fear that it seems ungenerous and 
invidious to urgo such questions as these 
on many enlightened, liberal, and con- 
scientioiu oollectors, the pillars of anti¬ 
quarian science, who feel, os indeed they 
have the best possible reason to fool, that 
their collection is subservient to very 
great public advantage. I can only ask 
them to eonaidcr the case in the long 
run; whether it is not after all plainly 
most for the general good, that public 
records should be in poolie keeping; and 
whether any law, which baa a tendency 
to make and keep them so, should not 
be enooumged and carried out to the 
utmost^ 
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cases will not the nearest police-station be many miles 
distant ?—the temptation of a readier market must lose us 
many a discovery. Dealings with a policeman, moreover, 
are for many reasons regarded with suspicion and dislike, 
and it should be remembered that it is not every member 
of what I will call the discovering class, who at all times 
chooses to face one :—the system of preservation should, at 
least, be made as easy of carrying out as possible. Of the 
crimo of “ Concealment of Treasure-Trove,” the police must,” 
of coui*se, take cognizance, as of every other rural crimo; 
but where there is no wish to conceal, and no crime, I cannot 
but think that the police-station is not the best Government 
depot. 

It has occurred to me, and I wish to offer the suggestion 
for what it may bo worth, that Government has at its com¬ 
mand other machinery, which, while entirely free fi*om 
odium, fulfils the requisite of ubiquity even better than the 
police. A gentle and popular machinery, ramifying through 
the whole country, with a depot in the centre of every 
village and liamlet, and daily and most pleasant communi¬ 
cation, or means of communication, with every house in 
England; possessing, moreover, the speediest and safest 
and most private means of conveyance to head-quarters. A 
machinery in its very nature accustomed to the trust and 
care of articles of value, and, through a beneficial measure 
lately introduced, already increasing daily in its responsi¬ 
bility for “ treasure.” I need hardly say that I mean the 
Post-Oflacc. If it were a well-known fact in every village in 
England (and, here again, how easier made known than by 
placard at the post-office 1) that a finder of liidden gold, 
silver, or coin,—is not indeed its owner, and is liable to 
imprisonment for keeping it or disposing of it,—but will, 
nevertheless, receive in a few days its entire value and 
something more, as fully and surely as if ho were the owner, 
by simply leaving it, with a description of its finding (the 
fuller the description the more the value), at his post-office; 
that of other material so found he is in good truth the actual 
owner, and may best derive the benefit of his ownership, 
and get the value of his windfall, by dealing with it in the 
very same way;—would not all motive and temptation to 
concealment be gone at once 1 Once make him understand 
that his post-office, while in some cases his only lawful 
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market, is also in all cases his easiest and best; that his 
discovery, whether his own by law or‘not, will there be 
treated, in every case alike, as if it wei e his own ; that when 
it is once safely lodged there, no one can step in between 
him and his full gains by the discovery ; and surely it would 
not be from the labourer that further evasion of the law 
would arise. 

Thus I have endeavoured to suggest shortly the means 
by which it has seemed to me that discoveries of antiquities 
may, having regard to what legal power we hold over them, 
best be defended from their enemies, whether of the selling 
or the purchasing class, and best be made available for 
public and scientific good. Others may wish for sweeping 
alterations of our statute laws, the effect of which they 
cannot foretell, and appear scarcely even to have considered. 
I hope I may, at leas^ claim for my own suggestions the 
merit of simplicity, and I cannot help thinking that, if 
such a scheme were matured in wiser and abler hands, it 
might prove a not inadequate remedy for the existing evils. 


A FEW ITOTES OK SOME CHUECEES KEAE WARWICK, 

BT BUffAEtD W, QOBWTN, P.H.A, 

ToWAEifS tlie end of our last congress I received an invita¬ 
tion fi’oin Mi\ John Fetherston, jun,^ to accompany Mm 
on a visit to somo-villago cliurchoa north of Warwick. The 
arrangements at the Warwick meeting for inspecting btiild- 
inga of this class, which on some previous occasions proved 
peculiarly attractivej seemed to he very limited, and I gladly 
accepted the kind offer of the Honorary Curator of the local 
Archseological Society. The results or this day's excursion 
I have here related, so that others may share in the 
pleasure and instruction which I thence derived. 

The chureliea visited were those of Haseley, Baddesley 
Clinton, Rowingtou, Lap worth, Pack wood, and Knowle. All 
these are built on the ship type, which appeal's to have 
largely obtained Uirougbout the county- The churches of 
Haseley, Baddesloy Clinton, and Pack wood are small, each 
being composed of nave, chancel, and western tower. At 
Knowle thei'e is a very large development of the same 
simple arrangement, with north and south aisles and two 
chancels, one east of the other. The church of Lap worth 
lia^ aisles of four bays, but the tower is on the north side 
and ^^ached. Lastly, that of Howington possesses a central 
towe^with quasi transepts, better described as recesses, a 
nave with aisles of two hays, two chancels as at Knowle, and 
a la to north aisle to the chancel and tower ; the latter lias 
consequently lost its north recess on the ground plan. 

It will he seen from this slight general sketch, tliat the 
churches at Ttowington and Lap worth are of an unusual and 
Interesting character. Through the kindness of the vicar, the 
Rev. P. B* Brodie, Honorary Secretary of the W^aiwickshire 
Archaeological Society, I have been furnished with a care¬ 
fully measured ground-plan of his church at ^wingtonl I 

’ A rnmnd-plAti, TiflW, lO- pubJi^liad in IBSa, by tho WArwjc^abira 

toiiar tIow, with. G0EQ4 dstaik of tblc Nut- UIbE. uud Arcb. Swilfity, Til ii. 
cburclij baTG bsod gtvAn in thA KAtifiiAG p. d7. 
of CtinrcliOB in the OeanaTy (if Wcffwict, 
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have added other plans, showing the growth or overgrowth 
of the building, from the twelfth century to the sixteenth. 
Of the Norman church there are scarcely any visible 
remains. A flat pilaster buttress against the north wall 
and possibly the stoup are as early as the twelfth century; 
but, although nearly all the Noiman work has given place 
to Early Decorated, the proportions of the latter stylo as 
hero exhibited, taken in conjunction with other features, 
seem to indicate a pre-existing Norman arrangement, very 
similar to that of the present church, and I have little doubt 
that the walls of the nave, aisles, and tower, stand upon 
Norman foundations. Thus, for instance, the walls are 
between 3 ft. and 4 ft. thick, while the nave is only 14 ft. 
wide, and the aisles not even so much as 5 ft. wide. The 
length of the nave is 31 ft., but the west wall is wholly late 
Perpendicular, as if the builders in the Decorated period had 
left untouched the Norman facade, which was, as a rule, the 
best pai't of a Norman church. For we can scarcely suppose 
that the west wall was ever Decorated, inasmuch as the 
Middle-Pointed work throughout the church is admirably 
executed, and the builders of the Perpendicular period would 
hardly have pulled down a good west wall, unless for the 
purpose of re-modeling the church, a purpose which tliey 
evidently did not entertain, if we may judge from their 
work, which is suited and fitted to the earlier work in a 
spirit of modesty by no means common to the time. Turn¬ 
ing now to the Decorated penod we have nortli and south 
doorways, low and broad, with very elegantly proportioned 
arclies continuous, of two orders chamfered. These door¬ 
ways are opposite to one another, and in the easteilimost 
bays. To the east of the south door is a bold three-light 
window, with uncusped tracery of the form known as reti¬ 
culated ; a similar window occurs in the tower-rece.ss. The 
nave-arches are of two orders, chamfered, and surmounted 
by hood-moldings of a peculiar form. The eastern responds 
are of considerable depth, and serve as buttresses to the 
lateral arches of the tower. In the erection of this tower 
every precaution seems to Jiave been taken to strengthen 
piers which in themselves appear to be of excessive strength. 
To such ail extent w’ere these precautions carried, that we 
find solid walls where we usually see arches, viz., between 
the aisles and transepts, or recesses. The tower arches are 
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very bold and thick, of five chamfered orders, the superior 
orders within the tower interpenetrating. This exliibitioii 
of unnecessary strength appears as if it had been the result 
of a warning such as would be occasioned by the fall of 
a Norman tower ; it might, however, be suggested that 
this great strength was planned for the purpose of erecting 
a spire, but I have failed to find any indication in the 
upper part of the tow’er which would lead to the conclusion 
that a spire was intended. The original chancel extends 
one bay eastward of the tower; the old east wall is pierced 
by a Perpendicular arch leading to the second chancel. In 
the east wall there is a Decointed window which appears 
to have been reset, and might therefore have been removed 
from the east end of the Decorated church, which only 
extended as far as the site of the Perpendicular chancel- 
arch.* In this church are an early fourteenth century 
chest; a monumental incised slab, dated 1558, with the 
figures of John Oldnall, bailiff of Rowington, and his wife 
“ Isbell; ” an altar-slab, measuring 6 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 6 in.; 
a few decorative pavement tiles; some open seats; some 
pieces of thirteenth century glass; and a fragment of oak 
screen-work- The tower rises one stage above the roof- 
ridge, and is capped with a battlemented parapet. 

The church of Lapworth’ is planned with nave and aisles 
of four bays, a chancel of two bays, and a north chapel of 
one bay. The whole fabric appears to have been rebuilt 
soon after it came into the final possession of Merton Col¬ 
lege (1276); its style is Early Decorated. A great part of 
the body of the church has been rebuilt in the Perpendi¬ 
cular period, to which also belong a detached tower and 
spire on the north side, and a singular two-storied sti-ucture, 
possibly a relic-housc, attached to the west end. The early 
work of the nave appears in three trefoliatcd lancets of 
equal height in the west wall, the central and the south light 
having, however, been blocked up by the supposed relic- 
house. In the north wall of the chancel is a single lancet 
of the same design as those in the w'est end, but with an 
additional jamb molding; in the south wall aie a square 


> An account of Lapworth Church it 
giyen in tbo Notice* of tho Churche* of 
Warwickshire before cited, toI. ii. p. H. 
A ground-plan, south yiew, and a west 
view showing the exterior of the curious 


'* rellc-houso" aboye described, may there 
be found. That remarkable structure is 
there dewguated a “West Porch and 
ChnpeL” 
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low-^ide ’window and two bvonad tbree-llglit windowa, pecu¬ 
liarly in tores ting, as ejiiiibiting two developments of tracery 
on one design, viz, three lights uudor one aroh pierced in the 
spaudrilftK I have given sketches of these windows (see wood- 
cnts^ figures IIL,IV.)^ Tlie wall of the son th aisle of the nave, 
from the eastern jamb of the doorway westwai d, is thicker 
thfin any otlier part of that walk The doonvay itself and 
two blocked np low lancet-lights westward, show that this 
thicker wall belongs to tlie thirteenth century church. The 
arches-of the north cliapel and the priest's door in tlie 
south ’Wall of the chancel are of the same early charfactciv 
The difference of masonry visible over the chancel arch 
marks the pitch of the Early English roof, and shows that 
the Early English church had no clerestory, and that the 
roofs of the nave and aisles were contin’uoiis or very nearly so. 
The Perpendicular work ia extremely rich for village work ; 
the hood moldings of many of the windows are crocheted 
and dnialed, and have very large sculptured terminations. 
The clerestory windows are of the square-headed form so 
common in Warwicks]lire, the gi’eatest development of which 
is met with at Co’ventrj. Tha tower is very plain, hut 
finely proportioned, if we shut out the buttresses, which 
rather interfere with its gradation. The great feature of 
the church, however, is the small two-storied Perpendicular 
structure attached to the west end of the nave, called by 
some antiquaries a chan try-chapelachantiy being recorded 
in Pat, 4^' Edw. III. to have been founded in a certain 
chapel adjoining the cl lurch by Richard de Montfort and 
others, as hereafter mentioned.^ The lower story of this 
possibly unique edifice is not!ling more than a vaulted 
passage,* 6 feet 2 inches wids and about 9 feet 3 indies long. 


KraoLiB cnUTBCrAttd in tlio eiadcnineiilt, 
for whoae Tvsltare drily iAqbA to be 
said in Loflor of thft UlMitai Tir^n, St, 
TElOIdm HoTtyr.aind Ml Saiale. -Tbe 

U iu another 

mffut SB tlie Obctpel nf Oitr Lfidj ftTid St 
Tbomia; the fiRt cliautij-f^riest 
ftp^LDtod Edw. ill, Tbs lauda fttja 
Rnta witb ivliEch it d'ti rloT^'^d liy 
peitona werB COtiSitftintble. Sae 
ntigd»le> Mioiint chf LupworiEf, tlud the 
Hottest cti CLurebBa af War^kkebire 
bfiforfl cited, p. Id. It must i» obKOrVed 


tbnt tbe c:bjip4l Od the isartlt Qlde of tlie 
Cltuical tuftj ha'PC bccu tlial of Oiir Lftdy 
it la *0 deacrlbe^ bj Or. Thomixa, Sn bi* 
edition O-f Dogdale^ toI, ii. p. 'r^l, whera 
Ea notice* ei auppoa^d contrivnnra in tbe 
loft alwcr, wbareby a peritnl concsaled 
might sanvement tatho of tba 

Elraaed placed in a nkbA below. 

Tt^'d brackets Elfflagca Hga[aB.t tbe eeat 
**11 of thia nortl’i Cbapel are figured id 
file HoticBE of CbnveliM, vi p. 2i. 

* Tbo fnoinin^ floea not now tX\eft, tbo 
HpringiBg atotiee only reanim 
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with open archways north and south ; on the west in tliis pas- 
sage are two doorways, and two newel staircases lead from the 



WMtom Toroh or VtMiltod leiidlog N. and S., LaptrorUi Church. 

lower or ground floor to the upper story. The juxtaposition 
of these two staircases, the position of their doorways, the 
vaulted passage-way, and the small size of the chamber 
above it, all indicate that the place must have been designed 
with a view to facilitate the ingress and egress of a number 
of persons. The purpose of this building, and the peculiarly 
low position of the blocked-up lancet windows westward of 
the south door of the south aisle, may perhaps be explained 
by the gift of Ivo Pipard (6th Edward I.) of a messuage 
and lands and 24 pence per annum, for the maintenance of 
two wax candles, one to burn before the altar of St. James, 
the other to burn before the reliques.”* The low lancet- 
windows, possibly, were designed for the exhibition of these 
“reliques,” in the general rebuilding of the church, which 
may have taken place during the reign of Edward I., and 
probably between 1276 and 1280. In 1374, Richard de 
Montfort founded a chantry here; and, throughout the 
fifteenth century, lamps and candles were bequeathed to 
the church by various persons, to burn before the Rood, 
the altar of the Blessed Mary in the chancel, and the altar 
of St. James. In 1467, an indulgence of forty days was 
granted to all who should attend mass at the altar of St. 
Katharine. These facts, taken in connection with the rich 
character of the later portions of the building, arc evidences 

* Dagdale's Hiat. of W*ririokfibiro, Dr. Tboauii** odit., p. 701. 
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of the growing importance of the church at Lapworth during 
the fifteenth century, and lead us to the conclusion that the 
building at the west end of the nave may have been one of 
the first of the works in the Perpendicular period, and 
devised for the bettor exhibition of certain relics, and the 
better accommodation of those who came to visit them. It 
should be noted that this supposed relic-house is not placed 
in the centre of the west front, but some few feet south of 


the centre. By this arrangement only two lancet-window's 
of the west front were enclosed, the northernmost light 
being left free. The centre light, one of the two thus 
enclosed, is now used as a cupboard, the other serves as 
a doorway to the organ-gallery. These are so much 
modernized, that it was impossible for me to ascertain how 
they were treated by the builders of the relic-house. 

The church at naseley lies a little off the main road. 
The nave, chancel, and south porch are modernized; there 
is a plain early Perpendicular tower at the west end, and 
some well-preserved painted glass in the west window. 
Some of the merlons of the parapet are decorated as at 
Rowingtou with escutcheons; a practice which seems to 
have obtained favor with the later tower builders in this 


locality. 

At Baddeslcy-CIinton there is no early work of mtercst. 
There is a plain tower of the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, of ^e same design as the neighbouring tower at 
Pack wood, and a chancel of the time of Charles I. The 
chancel screen is of the same period, and on the rood beam 
is the following inscription:—“ Hie quaerite regua Dei :: 
1634. Procvl hinc procvl este Prophani.” Over this are 
the words:—“ Memor esto brevis mvi.” On the wall over 
the screen are the royal arms, with the letters C. R. and 
the date 1662, There are some bench ends of good simple 
fashion. (See woodcuts, fig. II.) 

Packwood Church is a late thirteenth century building 
with a fifteenth century tower, and an ugly modern ex- 
ci-escence on the north side of the nave. Beginning at tho 
west end of the nave, we have fii^t a trefoU-headel fancet 
north and south, north and south doorways, with a wooden 
porch to the latter and at the eastern end of the south 
wall a two-light window and a piscina. The chancel arch is 
of two chamfered ordeis, the inner one resting on molded 
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corbels. Inside the arch are lancet-windows north and 
south, trefoliated within the soffit-cusp, with hooks for 
shutters, and oak lintels inside instead of scoinson arches. 
There is a priest’s door in 
the south wall with a singular 
hood-molding, and then a two- 
light window, and a similar 
one exactly opposite, having 
very wide real* vaults. There 
is an cast window of three 
lights, and a trefoliated pisci¬ 
na. In the chancel windows 
are considerable remains of 
pattern lead-work and of gii- 
saille glass; in the nave are 
some very solid benches, pos¬ 
sibly as old as the church. 

(See w’oodcuts of bench ends, 
fig. I.) There is a singular 
airangemcnt of masonry at 
the exterior north-west angle 
of the chancel, of which I liave 
given a sketclu (See wood- 
cut) 

Knowle Church is the largest of the group. It consists 
of a w'cst tower, a spacious nave, and aisles of four bays, and 
a chancel of two bays of Early Perpendicular work of the 
close of the fourteenth century (about 1392) ; to this has 
been added, about 1530, a cnancel of two bays, the old 
chancel being divided, and the western half given up to the 
nave, so that the later rood-screen comes close to the cai'ly 
sedilia. The late chancel has a semiapsidal character from 
the contraction of the side walls, and its architecture is of 
the same style as the Coventry churches. The aisles, which 
are of earlier and bolder architecture, have been spoilt by 
the battlemented parapets, gargoyles, and pinnacles set up 
by the chancel-builders. The roof of the nave is of a very 
low pitch ; it has been painted red, and the ground powdered 
with metal stars. The rood-screen and loft has been a very 
rich piece of w'ork; I am obliged thus to speak of it, be¬ 
cause some person from Coventry has lately “ restored ” it. 
Against the east and south wall of the south aisle are eleven 
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stall seats and misereres, moved from their proper place, I 
believe, by the " restorer,” or destroyer, of the screen. 

It only remains to record the danger which threatened 
the interesting church of Rowington at the time of our visit, 
in the shape of “plans for its enlargement and restoration.” 
I need hardly say that we used every argument which might 
check the destructive scheme. On the other hand, I cannot re¬ 
frain from inviting attention to the care which the Rev. 11. John¬ 
son shows for his little church at Packwood. Year by year, as 
he told us, he did sometliing to the church—a “ something ” 
which rendered it not less but more interesting to the 
archaeologist. One year by opening the blocked-up priest's 
doorway; the next by bringing to light a window which 
had been similarly treated; no “cleaning down," and no 
renewing, unless the fabric was in danger, and then the 
new stone was inserted with all the undisguised frankness of 
a common repair. The prevalent mania for church “ resto¬ 
ration” is still much to be regretted. If we could prevail 
on church restorers to imitate the laudable example of the 
incumbent of Packwood, the archmologist would no longer 
have cause to lament the injuries too frequently inflicted on 
interesting examples of church architecture throu^^hout the 
country. 


WARWICKSHIRE KUMISMATICS; THE ANaENT MfiTTS, 
AND THE ‘‘KINETON MEDAL” 

Fnxa Kotca ooaimanlcftUd by EDWARD HAWKIK3, BSQ., F.E.B , 
VlM-PrMidaat of Um Archoeologicol laoiltutoi.‘ 

The notices of mints established in Warwickshire, as early 
as Saxon times, at Warwick, Coventry, and Tamworth, are 
exceedingly meagre ; with the exception of the few existing 
coins which have been attributed, in some instances on 
somewhat uncertain evidence, to those towns, few facts have 
been adduced, and no documentary records have been 
found to throw light upon the subject. The researches of 
the great historian of the county apparently failed to bring 
to light any evidence bearing upon the enquiry; we seek 
in vain for even the mention of the ancient mints in question 
in Dugdale*s History of Warwickshire, and in his otherwise 
ample notices of the three towns where, as has been 
observed, mints existed even in pre-Norman times. The 
indefatigable investigations of an antiquary of note in our 
own days, Mr. Thomas Sharp, seem to have been equally 
unavailing; and very little can be stated in addition to the 
comparatively slight amount of information which has been 
gleaned by Ruding, and the evidence supplied by coins 
preserved in the British Museum. 

The mint at Warwick does not appear upon any coin 
before the reign of Cnut (c. a.d. 1016—1035), nor is any 
evidence of its existence to be found upon the money of any 
of tlie succeeding monarchs except Harold I., Harthaenut, 
Harold IIand William I. It is remarkable that Dugdale 
does not appear to have been aware of any local tradition 
in regard to the situation of the mint at Warwick. John 
Rous, the Warwick historian, born there about 1411, and 
for forty years resident at Guy’s Cliff as one of the chap- 

* This M«moir was read at tUe Annual Mewtiog of tlie Institute at Warwick, 
July, 1864. 
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lains of a chantry founded by Richjird Beauchamp, has 
preserved the only record of the site of the mint; he states, 
in his History of the Kings of England, which he dedicated 
to Henry VII., that the mint was in early times in the 
eastern parts of the town,* as he discovered in certain 
writings in the chancel of the collegiate church of St. 
Mary, in which he had frequently read the names of Baldred, 
Everard,® and other moneyers in the reigns of Richard I. 
and other preceding monarchs; he states that the accus¬ 
tomed dwelling of those moneyers was in a place which at 
the time when he wrote, about 1480, was occupied by the 
vicars of the college. It is now the Free School, and it is 
still called the College. John Rous, to whom we owe these 
particulars, was author of several treatises on the antiquities 
of his native town and the history of its earls, writings 
known to us as having been perused by Leland. It is 
believed that Rous formed a library over the south porch 
of St. Mary^s Church, at Warwick, and on his death, in 
1491, he was buried in that collegiate church. He doubt¬ 
less had favorable opportunities for collecting and verifying 
local evidence or traditions. His Chronicle, before men¬ 
tioned, has been printed, but somewhat inaccurately, by 
Hearne, from a transcript of the text preserved in one of 
the Cottonian MSS., collated with another copy supposed to 
have been transcribed for Matthew Parker, and now 
amongst his MSS. in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge.* It is desirable to invite notice to the inte¬ 
resting passage, often heretofore cited, containing the sole 
record of the Warwick mint and certain ancient moneyers, 
since, through errors in the printed text, in which cuna- 
gium** has been twice given as **omagium” it had been 
rendered scarcely intelligible. In the narrative of the reign 
of Richard I., writing of the king^s return from Palestine 
and the appointment of the Archbishop of Rouen as 
guardian of the realm during his absence, Rous gives inci¬ 
dentally the following notice of the mint at Warwick :— 

Rex Ricardus non permisit dominos Angliae solito raodo 
in dominiis suis cunagium facere, Warwicensium prioribus 


* Roding. vol. il p. 224. 

* Nomism. Chroo. vol. xiL p. 160. 

* N«smiUi,C*Ul. libr. MSS. ColL Corp. 
Chrikti, No. ox. p. 116. Joh. Roasi His- 


toria Regum Aogliax This copy ia de- 
Bcribed as on paper, written in the 
sixteenth century. 
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temporibua cunagium erat ad orientem, ut repei i in acriptia 
Cancellsc ecclesi® colkgiatae Sanctae MariaG matria Cbristij 
ubii nt diebus meis novi, erat venella modo obtnrata et ad. 
austrum ceniiterii tranelata. Monetariorum etiani nomina 
ibidem licite tunc et anta occupantia {sic) in scriptis a^piua 
legij ut Baldredua^ Everardu^^ et oeteri iiujusmodi mone^ 
tarii. Hornm solita manaio fuit in loco ubi Ticarii nunc 
collegii manent pro certo erat/^ ^ 

The coina attributed to the ’W^arwick mint which enlist in 
the collection at the Eritish Museum have been enumerated 
as folio wSi by the kindness of Mr» Yanx. Of Ethel red II. 
there is one bearing the moneyei-^s name— .eteelric oit wee 
—and another with the name BLFSIGB; but it is doubtful 
whether W£a may noti in this instance, be Wareham. Of 
Cnut there occur leot’ . ► . 01^ WERIN',—LEoffWiN oy WAEsrHO 
(possibly "Worcester), and lifenc oir wering. Of Harold f 
one with the name QODO oir wabRINC^v, and of Harold 11. 
two, LUEFI^■C OE WEAiiw, and swEiiAN ON WEE A. On monies 
of the Conqueror are found ieolric, or iegeLRTO ON Verue, 
and—ON veeheIj with some other slight variations of the 
name ; lELRic on vbryic, also lifrio on veeyi, and —on 

VERTIO ; LUFIO OK yEfiVIO, LUFIKC ON VBKl, and—ON VBRlO; 
SIDELOC ON VEEE, and YERHE® THROII. ON TEEVIG, &a In the 
remarkable collection of coins of William the Conqueror, 
about 6500 in number, found in 1S33 at Beaworth, in 
Hampshire, twenty-six ocourTcd assigned to the mint of 
Warwick ; the moneyers' names on these are LVPJNC, ielric, 
LiFKiG, THRCiL, and THYRCrLi the name of the place being 
varied, as follows : peri, peric, peepie (possibly Derby), 
PPRPI, perpie, perfic, and PERPI.'' Of the reign of Henry L 
Mr. Vaux meritioue a cein in the British Museum, bearing 
the moneyer’s name— wulfsi, whioli is possibly of the War¬ 
wick mint, and of Henry IL one mEirked OSBER on wiric. 
The name of the town is written, in the Saxo^n Chronicle, 
Wfei‘ingawiCi or Wieringwic, from Wering, a bulwark, 
in aJlnsion probably to the stronghold reared there at an 


Gott M3r Vaspfiflr A. iii f. 12ft. 
GatUpim H eorjiQ'q Hint. RofuiU 

Augl.j necoud edit., p. 104. TLe iuaCCU' 
T4^iC9 occurring m the latter, U obova 
DotLoed, batra; echuo WAilt of editorial 
care^ tke word twico printed ^omagium,^ 
baling be«u thus written by e corakw 

VOL, SlU, 


(tfibe, bid been eetroeted ; » drcuDi- 
etnnaa apparently OTerlookad by Jen- 
uingB, wno tba ti'anseript uA&d by 
Hearuei. 

* The two leet IcttCdre, 3 are 

eOfijOLoeJ. 

T ArcLfflOlogia, vdI. xxd. p. IS. 
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early ; altliougli Rous aufl other Tvriters irould trac^ 

the name to Ktug WaiTemuud^ progenitor of the kings of 
Merct£u To those who may seek to inTestigate the earliest 
form of the name of Warwick, the evidence of these coins 
may not be devoid of interest> independently of their numis¬ 
matic value. 

In the large deposit of pennies of Henry L and Stephen 
(10S4 in number), found in 1618 in a rude jar in the 
neighbourhood of Watford, Herts, and described by Mr. 
Rashleigh iu the Numisinatic Chronicle, two coins occurred, 
which have been attributed to Henry Newburgh, Earl of 
Warwick in the reign of Henry L, or to his son Roger, the 
second earl aud partisan of the Empress Maud.® They bear 
on the obverse a regal head in profile, with the legend 
+ PERBRiC, the Saxton character resembling a P being pro¬ 
bably used instead of a w, as commonly found on our 
earlier coinage ; reverse, + ooortcys : O'tf lv. If Mr. Rash- 
leigh’s supposition be accepted, it is difficult to determine 
whether these coitis were struck during the reign of 
Henry I. or of Stephen. The type resembles that of coins 
of the monarch found with them, and it has been con¬ 
jectured that they may have been struck in defiance of the 
king by tlie second earl, who was ooiistaiitlj opposed to him. 
R has been stated by Ruding and other writers, that many 
of the barong of that time coined money, which was often 
either light, or debased.® The obvious difficulty, however, 
remains unexplained, tJmt we should find, on coins stTuck 
under sucli conditions, the name of a royal mint and that of 
the weil-known moneyer Godrti^ui^ which occurs repeatedly 
on coins of Stephen minted at London. 

In 1850 another coin, reading permic (Wcrerlc) was 
brought before the Numismatic Society by Mr, Webster, 
resembling in all respects that described by Mr. Rashicigh, 
and the legend on the obverse is the same ; the reverse, how¬ 
ever, reads bamv^t . . nicoi^^ There does uot appear to be 
any known moneyer of the name connected with Lincoln. 


* HfumjsQi. OifMl., toL it[L fi- 3 0S; 
odis of QDEti£( kt Sirred ibit). p. ISS, 
iba -Ollirr in tba af coins, tlicre 

13. Of tti«30 4^wins Oua bu 
been bj Mr. RasbLaf^b te Eta 

Ijiilien Musetim. 

^ Ituding, rot, i. p. &€* Mr, 


juper cm aorpe BartJtiial coioH 
of Stophen'e reigo, ITunitaiiJ. dlrOn., tqI. 
3 uiir p. 131 . 

* of tbB Kutflienfi. Sno,, 

voir sifr. p. S. Tbia ptftQj ia af tlus type 
of Lhofle of Sbsphau, Hawkina, No. 2rU. 
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MTh Evaiis has uoti(ved a third variety for raaiay years in the 
Museuni Collection, but overlooked, as he conjectures, 
chiefly on acscount of its having beeu incorrectly catalogued 
by Taylor Combe. According to Mr. Evans, this coin reads 
distinctly PEHEEic on the obverse, vritli the same type as the 
other varieties ; the reverse is also of the same type as the 
others, but seems to read -p pillsm .... rp. Mr. Evans 
observes that little doubt exists in regard to the correct 
attiibution of these coins to one of the earls of W^arwick.“ 

Tiio gold coin of Edward the Confessor found in 1624, 
during the demolition of St. Clemeut^a church, at liVorcester, 
must not pass unnoticed. The authenticity of this piece haa 
been questioned ; it seems to be the only known Saxon coin 
of gold; the arguments of l^i\ Pegge and other writers in 
regard to a gold coinage in Anglo-Saxon times have been 
fully discussed by Ruding.^ This gold coin of the Confessor 
beai'S on the obvci'se a regal bust in profile to the left; 
legend— tEDPBhd rex; revei’se ™ 4lvfikc on 
(Wsedne), namely Warwick. The name Lifinc, or Lifing, 
occurs in the list of monej^ei^s in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor given by Rudiiig; it is likewise found amongst 
those of Harold. Dr. Nash, in his History of Worcester¬ 
shire, has given a coin of the Confessor hearing the name 
)V^rmc as minted at \¥orcester, but the place of mintage 
thus designated was doubtless WarwieU.* The gold coin in 
question was in the collection of the Late Mr. T. H. Spurrier, 
of Edgbaston. 

Of the Coventry mint all that is known, as Rudirig has 
observed, ia that there ia a I'are groat of Edward I¥. bear¬ 
ing the name of the city on its reverse, the legend being 
01V (TAB CoVETRe, or covETRiB ; there aie two varieties, one 
with the letter c, the other with the letter n, on the breast 
of the king* The date of this coinage cannot be deter¬ 
mined, owing to tlse fact that Edward IV. made several visits 
to Coventry ; it is probable, that the mint was worked at 


* NuTniBiD. CllfM., VOl. Ktv, p 15S. 

^ Anmile of lli* Coji'^SS, i. p. 103. 

* See Mr. accouitt of Uti* 

coiu, NuiuiJU!!. Journ., vp. £4, lOS t 
GoniTn^LnifiAtiouB by Mr, bLGuder AuA 
olbctfl. Gout. Mag. Tol. viii., ii. N. S., p- 
637i Tol, ilT. p, 610; Alliei' AuiEq. of 
Wovcfluteralii™, Mooad odit., p. 3Sj wbtrB 
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some time when he was resident there. Leland is the only 
author who has been cited as making mention of this mint; 
but he only observes, in his Itinerary, that “ there was a 
parliament and a raynt of coynage at Coventrye,” without 
assigning any date either to the one or the other.® There 
was a parliament held there, 6th Henry IV., called the “Un¬ 
learned. Parliament” from the exclusion of lawyers, and 
another, 38th Henry VI., called the “ Devilish Parliament ” 
from the numerous attainders, but no record has been found 
of a parliament at Coventry in the reign of Edward IV. 
Dugdale has unaccountably omitted to advert to the exist¬ 
ence of this or of any other mint in the county. So com¬ 
pletely are all traces lost at Coventry, that there is not even 
a traidition in regai^d to the place where the mint was 
situated. It was, however, probably at Cheylsmore, the 
ancient dwelling of the De Montalts, and in later times a 
royal domain ; this supposition would account, as Ruding 
remarks, for the deficiency of any evidence in the corpora¬ 
tion records with respect to the mint, as Cheylsmore was not 
within their jurisdiction. A well-known local antiquary, the 
late Mr. Thomas Sharp, states, in a letter dated 1806, that 
he had not discovered a trace of this mint in his extensive 
researches into the corporation books, nor in any document 
whatever.^ It is, however, certain, as Ruding affirms, that 
the Coventry mint existed some time prior to 9th Edward 
IV. (1469). The great rarity of the coins struck there gives 
reason to suppose that the existence of the mint was of short 
duration, and this supposition is confirmed by the fact that 
thei e are in the Exchequer records mint accounts of the 9 th, 
10th, 11th, and 12th Edward IV., being those of the warden 
and the master, whose offices are therein stated to have 
extended over the whole realm, but the mint of Coventry is 
not once mentioned. 

The last of the Warwickshire mints to be named in these 
brief notices is that of Tamworth.® There is a penny of 
Eadweard the Martyr, which appears to have been struck 
there, as it bears the mark— at tamwo :®—No other coin 
occurs in any subsequent reign until that of the Confessor, of 

« Leknd, Itin., toI. iv. p. 119.- We do r Ruding, ▼oL ii p. 224, note, 

not find in DugdiUe any aummona to a * Ruding, ui supra. 

Parliament at CoyeuUj daring the rcigu * Or takwo; ibid. toL L p. 182. 
of Edward IV. 
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whom there is coin nifirketl —at TAsri^^ :•—one of Havold TI* 
inscidbed-— at tajj :—maj have been struck at Taunton, 
^ There are coins of IrVilHam the Conqueror^ of William Rufus^ 
and of rienry I., undoubtedly tlie j^roduce of the Tam worth 
mint, and inscribed accordingly.^ 

At a much later period may be noticed certain half-croivns 
struck during the troublous times of Charles 1., which have 
on the obverse the initial W marked upon them under the 
horse. These pieces have been regarded by some collectors 
as struck at Warwick, but on no sufficient authoidty j and 
from tlieir workmanship it is more probable, as Ruding Itas 
suggested, that they were struclt in the more westward parts 
of England.^ 

Ill tlie foregoing notice of Warwickshire numismatics, it 
has been endeavoured to gather together the scattered facts, 
familiar doubtless to those who are veiiscd in the annals of 
the English coinage, but which some archaeologists assembled 
in the county on occasion of the meeting of tha Institute 
may, it is hoped, regard as an acceptable contribution to tho 
series of local matters of investigation. It is obviously very 
desirable to comprise within the range of such an annual 
gathering every subject auxiliary te historical or topogia- 
pliTcal enquiries in the district visited. 

These notices would be incomplotB without a description 
of the medal struck on an interesting occasion, and imme¬ 
diately connected with historical events in the county, I 
allude to the rare piece known as the " Kiueton MecM/' of 
■which the best example is doubtless that which has enriched 
the extensive Warwickshire collection now in possession of 
John Staunton, Eaq., of Longbridge House near Warwick, 
the result of his father’s judicious and indefatigable re¬ 
searches. 

The medal in question commemorates the meeting of 
Charles I. and Henrietta Mai'ta at Kineton, afewmiles south¬ 
east of Warwick, on July 13, 1S43, On the obverse are seen 
Charles I, and his queen, crowned, seated upon chairs, their 


^ RiicliD^'a Imt af ttiB Oonf^aerDr's 
tqI. i. p. IflO, T&UI BLndTilTVAfe 
giTan idclicatiiif; TACDWortb, la titft 
large coLlxtctleii of coLita o! thAt EcLa^ 
fomid ia bt. Hi>ulls, up^ 

wnneta of 6500 id UuiXlbet, there were five 
of tke TfUU^tOttll uiutr Of ttiese, Etrea 
flTO inenrihed TAirt ^Tamw,) wibh Llie 


moDQFer'fi neme BKTlUCj on EtTO it rAul 
TAUFitDj wlUt mmv wi-io. Av^tinn 
olOtfiP, to], pv ri- TIlb ocitnit of 
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aed those of Henry I. bear 

TAirewv, Radis^ to], i, pp. 16^, 155. 

^ See audjiag, toL ii. [h. S76, And Suit- 
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right haJida united ; thej are rep[ esented trampling upon a 
dragon^ the king is in armour j above bis head is the sun, 
above hei's the moon and the Pleiades. Legend^ ceetius 
PTTHONJiii lUNGTi (whon united they will more certainly 
' destroy the dragoir) On the reverse is the following inscrip¬ 
tion :— 

inr. IV D, 

CAHOL, ET. ilAElAE. 

M.B, J". ET. H. 

U. K. 

IN. VALLE. KEINTON. 

AYSPtCAT. OCCUR RENT. 

ET. 

WGAtO. IN. OCCIDENT. 

REBELLlVlf. 

YICT. ET. PAC. OMEN. 

OXON. 

M.DC.XL.II. 

During the autumn and winter of 1642, the king’s party 
in Cornwall and the West of England had gradually gained 
ground, and on 16th. May, 1643, defeated their opponents 
under the Earl of StJimford in a sharp encounter at Stratton. 
To support the myal caiise- in these parts the Marquis of 
Hertford and Prince Maurice were sent with a regular force, 
and having joined the local partisans they proceeded to 
tlie subjection of Somersetshire. To check this party Sir 
William Waller was entrusted with a complete army. After 
several skirinishes, a serious encounter took place upon Lans- 
Jowne Hill near Batli, without any very decisive issue, but 
with considerable loss to both parties. The royalists deter^ 
mined now to proceed to join their force to the king's at 
Oxford, hut Waller so hung upon their rear and so accumu¬ 
lated his array as he advanced, that his great supeiiority put 
them to great risk, and induced them to halt at Devices and 
send to the king for a reinforcement which might enable 
them to proceed on tbeir route. The king liad anticipated 
their difliculties and despatched ]bord Wilmot with a con¬ 
siderable body of cavalry. Waller determined to prevent 
these forces from joining the army in Devices, and drew up 
his men on Pound way Down, on winch the cavalry must neces¬ 
sarily advance. Finding himself superior in numbers, and 
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elated ’with the confidence of success^ he incautiously moved 
from the advantagcoiia ground on. ’^vhich he had placed him¬ 
self^ and advanced to the attack ; his forces "Were received 
■n'ith a degree of firmness ’^'hich surprised them, and after a 
sharp conGict ’were obliged to give ground, and finally bear 
back upon the other Unes^ Lord Wilmot vigorously pressed 
forward, and go entirely routed' them that scarcely a hoMe- 
man was to be seen, Waller’s infantry still stood firm, but 
Lord Wihnot having by a desperate charge seised their 
cannon and turned them against themselves, they also fied, 
and the whole army was dispersed in confusion. Waller 
himself with a small train with great difficulty escaped to 
Bristol. This important success gave great spirits to the 
royalists. It occurred upon the 13 th Jnly, ifi43, about the 
very hour ’when the king and queen happened to meet upon 
the field at Kineton, near Edgehill, whei'C, in the procediug 
October, the celebrated battle had been fought. When they 
met, the queen ’was advancing with a well-appointed rein’ 
forcemeut of 2000 foot and 100 boi'se, with cannon, mortars, 
and ammunition ;■ this timely supply of troops, occurring at 
the same time with Waller's defeat h^d an important alfect 
on Charleses party for the time, and compelled Essex to 
abandon lus project of attack, and indeed to withdraw' lus 
aimy discontented and dispirited to Uxbridge. Tliis coinci¬ 
dence of prosperous contingencies was happily seised by the 
medallists, and gave occasion to the piece here described. 
The gun and moon over the beads of the king and queen 
symbolise Apollo and Diana, the children of I^tona. The 
dragon is tlie Python which was sent to destroy her, but 
killed by Apollo immediately after his birth ; it here repre¬ 
sents the rebellious parliament. The allegory is not very 
complete ; the parliament was only injured, not destroyed, 
and Diana does not appear to have been at all instrumental 
in the destruction of Python. 

This medal is of silver, struck at Oxford, and extremely 
rare. It was first described by Evelyn in his treatise upon 
Medals, having been accidentally found in a field belonging 
to him* It afterwards came into the possession of Mr. Bart¬ 
lett, at whose sale in 1767 it vras purchased by Mr* Hodsol 
for £25 10s. ; it then became the property of Mr. Tyssen, 
and at his sale was purchased for £6 by the late Mi\ Staun¬ 
ton. It is now, as before mentioned, in possegsicn of his 
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son, John Staunton, Esq., of Longbridge House near War- 
The medal weighs 184 grains; diameter, inch; 
the worlimansbip is very rude, the relief low, and the metal 
appears to have been cut out of a piece of plate. The only 
other specimen known to me, formerly in the possoasion of Mr. 
Wk Dh Haggard, was purchased for the collection at the Bank 
of England.^ In the British Musmim there is a cast in 
silver. 

The allusion to Charles and his queen under the Sjfmbols 
of the eun and moon was not limited to this medal. Poets 
also adopted the same allegory. Thus, Sir John Beaumont 
writes:—^ 

" Our Cbarles and Marj> now tbeir COHrEo prep&rQ, 
lliota two gr&atai< lig;1iEi, 

VflJch God in midst of hesveti ojalted to our ifglits, 

To guide our foote<tops with perpetual eare, 

Times happj changes to declare. 

The QUO affords ua healthful dales, tho other q^uiet nighU."* 


^ Tha EiastCn msdal is e^r 4 d by 
Fia 1 t:<srtM 3 , yudaUto Kiatary of 

9, p. if. The latft hir, 
higbtiupile i^arted, lo tho N'uiuEBint. 
ChroiLi Tol. xiiL pL ISO, tbat-Ebe STiriairui 
intdal Wbb executed by Thn mp^ Itawbus, 
$. devoted ttBU>caated with 

ID tha royal lutat, The madai, 
JJi^htiDsala Buggesta, w^e pa-gbflbJy, 
/rom tha rudeuaea cf tha wartatqvkship, 
dona OQ tba BpOb Tvhers tba buLtla wPiS 
faugh [j the hurried W*rt of a faw hgure.” 


■* BaswOrth Rslct, ^itb other Poems, 
hy Sir John EeaumaHt, Dilt. Sw atao 
Cowlay’s iisM On (ba Royot on 

Kinaton FSald, Wovka, toI. i, 340 j ^rt- 
wiTglirB Vcrtas iu pi'aiB* of HeunOtba 
Haiia, Ac. Tho Jtite Hr. Hsiaper 
“Two Oopiica of Verses *n the Moetinu of 
Kiog CtiJirlfla r. aud hEs Queen, in the 
ValtajT of Kiiifltou, below E<!go Hill ■" 
4 to, Riruinghani, 1S33. £5 oopfoa only 

piintod. 


OOlfTniBUTIONfl TO THE ilTClMT OEOGRAFZT OF THE 
TROAD. ON THE SITE AND EEMAlKa OF CEBEENE. 

Bt Fn&^K OALFBBTj Ecu. Oflmj*po»idliig ll*nibat.5f ilw ArgUawludlflil loEtJtule. 

The territory of Cebrenia lias been ajssigned to the 
northern or right bank of the Scamander bjj 1 believe^ all 
modem wltoi-a on the topography of the Troad. 

Leake supposes it to have occupied the higher rcgiona of 
Ida on the west, and the Talley of the Mender^ as far down 
as In4 which lie identifies with Ncandrela, and he places 
the metropolis of the territory at Kourshounlu-tep^h (on 
the upper course of the river), where Dr. Clarke discoTered 
considerablo remaius.^ Webb follows the general opinion^ 
and places the town to the north of the Menders, or Sca^ 
mander.^ These conjectures have been chiefly based on 
those passages in Strabo which mention .tliat territory in 
conneotion with the district of lliutn. The statement in 
particular, that tlie long ridge Separating the Simoisian and 
Soamandrian plains "extends as far as Cebreiiia,'’* un¬ 
doubtedly points to the estenaion northward of this territory, 
in the vicinity of Balli-Dagh and Bournabashl. This agrees, 
too, with a passage in Xenophon^s account of the second 
Peloponnesian war, which deaci ibes Gebren as situated " on 
the side of Ilium, neztLectum."* Strabo, in tlie section pre¬ 
ceding that aboTo quoted, defines Cebrenia as consisting for 
tbe most part of plains, and as situated " below " Dardania, 
and nearly parallel to it* The word used topo¬ 
graphically, always denotes iho sm* We find in the 

samo passage that tho territory of Dardania occupied the 
mountainous tracts at tbe foot of Ida^ and that it bordered 
on Ilium towards the easi 

In framing tlie above description the geographer, it will 

' Leattii'fl Ask JfLd^r, p. 274^ ^ Stnbo, lib. xiii. a. 1, | 3l. 

^ OASBifTimoui iiatomo allOEbato onticD ^ Xion. Hall, bk iii. & 1, $ I?, 

a presonta dall" A^ino TfOjAao, p. 6S. * SttmlM, Ul). xlii. c- 1, g 33. 
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be observ^ed, takes his surrey from the abores of the Helles¬ 
pont, looking EouthTrards. On the other hand, in his 
subsequent account of the opposite side of tlie countryj near 
Cape Lectum and along the gulf of Adiamyttiunij ive find 
that he again mentipns Cebreuia as among the territories in 
that direction. He had previously atat^ that Hamaxitus 
;va 3 close to Cape Leotum.® He goes on to say, the 
Neandreiaiia are situated aboYO Hainaxitua, on this side 
(L e.t uoithwards) of Leotuna, bat more towards the intorior, 
and nearer to Ilium, from which they are distant 130 stadia. 
Above {ie.t furiher inland than) tliesopeople aretliGCebrenii; 
and above the Cebrenii the Dardauii, extending as far as 
PalfE Scepsis and even to Scepsis/' ^ In the same section he 
further says, ^*tlie country comprised in the distilcta of 
Antandria, Cebrene, Neaudreia, and Hamaxitus, aa far as 
the sea, opposite to Lesbos, now belongs to the people of 
Asses and Gargara." The general position of the other 
districts here named in their order being known, that assign¬ 
able to Cebrenia on tbe map will appear by applying to it 
the annexed diagram. 

The statement found in Pliny respecting Cebrene fully 

bears cut this view of its 
oxtensiorL to tbe vicinity of 
the Adtumyttiau Gulf, for, 
enumerating the places on 
the western coast of tbo 
Troad, in a direction from 
south to north, he says— 
“ The first place in Troas 
is Hainaxitns, iken Csbrenm, and then Troas itself, formerly 
called Antigonia, and now Alexandria, a Itoman colony " “ 

The only other particulars given by Strabo respecting 
Gehiienia are, that the Scamander divides it from Scepsisn® 
He explicitly defines the latter district as occupying the 
highei' parts of Ida towards the east. 

A comparison of these various notices will show that the 
territory of Cebreuia lay to the south of Ilium andDardania ; 
this last district extending towards the east as far as tbe 
junction of Cebrenia wdth Scepsis; that it waa bounded to 



* PliDT, Hbr Vh t sc. 

3 StraLci, lib. Jtiil. 0. 1, | 33. 


* StralKj.. iLb. siii c. 1, | i't. 
' Ji. S 51. 
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tlie by the upper course of the Scftmanderj whicli 
gep^trates it from Scepsis, and that its "western limits were 
the district of Neandreia, in the neighbourhood of Tchigri- 
Dagh, Consequently, it must have been situated for the 
most part on the left bank of the Scamander ; and the plains 
of which this extonsiTe district chiefly consisted, according to 
Strabo, are to be identified with those of Bairamitoh, in the 
fertilo valley of the Mendere. 

As regards the metropolis of the territory, Strabo merely 
states there was formerly a town named Cebrene, without 
indicating its position^ That this town was situated in the 
southern portion of Cebrenia appears pi'obable from a passage 
in Xenophon, which describes tlie march of Dercyllidas from 
Ephesus and JSolis to Cebren Jk'st, then to Scepsis (Kours- 
]iounlu-tep4h), and lastly to Gergis* (Babi-Dagh). And 
again, from can other passage of the same author, mentioning 
the reception of Charidemus by Ilium* Scepsis, and 
Cebren/’^ 

The above comprises all the information that can ho 
gathered fi'om ancient authorities as to the situation of the 
city of Cebrene. As these seemed to assign to it a position 
south of the Scam and er, T waa induced to search for it in 
that direction. On arriving at the Turkish village of Turk^^ 
manli, I ascertained that the remains of an ancient strong¬ 
hold rrere to be found on the neighbouring hill of Tcbalb 
Dagb Bush Mountain^’)* which furnished building material 
to all the surrounding villages. This hill is situated three 
miles B.S.E. from Turkmanli, and nine miles SA¥. by W. 
from BaTramitcb. Ascending its northern slop^ I was 
rewarded by the discovery of a site not Intlierto visited, so 
far as I am aware, by anj modem, writer,* 


' fitrabn. liT). iiii, 1.1, § 3S, ks) 

3 Xi:P. Hell. Jib. iiJ. c. 1, § 17,10,21. 

* n>. 

* Wnjbb dacfi nat 

BturveiA tbeTinnieraua ratuftiua ofantiqiuW 
id tbia i]engbbOi.i!^b Qoa. ' ‘ 
a SMudfilS I* Tudla dello Scwoatidro si 
jirriTii IV TiirtiuMili ... In uepaun di 
que*ti loogbi ci Tsaafi ffttto di Bcoprino 
ro&tft di nS 1* 

|hrtaialotifl a ntSSUIPft flitlA antica.”—Aj;ro 
I'lrnganD, p. 0£. Dr. Clarke oay% fin Ute 
contrary, BufciHi entering Turkmnji]!, 
wo observed tbe appearanoct of mnnuda 
heaped upon tba aetl, t&gethei' TvSth a 


few gmidte [vlltarflj pnme nf ^liich ^era 
atill aUHidli g, an,! other I'OinjiiTja denoting 
aoino nnoi-cut citadel or teuiplti. 
VnrloiiB nutii|iliti^ may !» nolicid in 
tha ^liol d Cf til is rout a : they ama tetj 
abundant in mA about the -villapo of 
T>i]rl<wwdl.^'—Clarkt'a Travela, p. 12^. 
The gnUiitn pillara flora mentiofled da 
no-t apiwav to fiava bCeD hiri^iigbt Tram 
□ebraUftj ^'liera all tba ramaina arc of 
primitive limvitoae nr marble and aebi^ltr 
Til* ancient rite raFerred [0 ii Kmt tbit 
describcMl iu tbo prcHftnt naeumir, but 
nther and far lara cooiiderablo ramaiot 
ctsHm to the vitlftfir. 


Jj4, COSTTElBUTMOifS TO TEE jMTCIBKT 

As the remaii^s T^ere evidently those of a very consider¬ 
able fortified to^vn, bearing every mark of the highest anti- 
quity^, I could not hut at once identify them with Cebrene, 
a very strong ajid andent place," according to Xenophon's 
description * 

The townWIa are fi-om eight to ten feet in breadth, 
and, where complete, upwards of ten feet in height. They 
comprise a circuit of about tliree miles, and are distinctly 
traceable in their whole extent. Their course is over un¬ 
even ground. Facing the N.E. they cross the Spur of a hill, 
upon whose summit is the Acropolis ; and then, skirting the 
edge of some cllffis to the NhW,, they descend and take in 
part of an elevated valley towards the west and south. Tho 
walls appear to have been built at differeut epochs. Those 
of a part of the Acropolis, and the inner city-walls facing 
the south, consist, like the ” walled Tiryne" (Tipuirp T^ixtEfeo-a-fl) 
of Horner,^ of irregular masses of rock of a Cydopean 
character. Those in the valley, and across the spur on 
the N.E. side of the Acropolis, are evidently the work of 
a later age, being formed of smoothly hewn blocks laid 
in more or less horizontal courses (see Sketcli C), The 
wall in the lower part of the town lias been in a great 
measure covered by the accumulation of soil washed 
down hrom the hill, completely filing it up on the inner 
side, and leaving but two or three layers of stone on the 
outer. An excavation made by a peasant, in order to 
construct a stable, uncovered the wall to a depth of ten 
feet without reaching its base. 

Five gates ai’e to be traced in the city walk ; the prin¬ 
cipal ones being situated in the valley. And remains 
of a causeway are visible part of the way down the gradual 
descent from thence to the plain of Bairamitch, in the direc¬ 
tion of EouDar-bashi.^ 

Vestiges of ancient buildings are found all over this site, 
but especially towards the summit of the lull, where there 
arc the foundations of what appears to have been a public 
edifice, consisting of large square blocks of stones. A rocky 

* “ ® lltadl ii. fi5S. 

HelL liLi> iif. *. 1, ^ 17. Strabo sImj bflttur tnowij Bou&llr-lffialii 

{■lib. liii. c. 1, s ^7), apeftfcttig of tLe t* tha nor^h. btit * villagni betwMn Turk’ 
yoandrfiiaas and CeTjrtntimB, terias Ehctil EUanll and Sflnsmitcb,, whicb, Jiko tba 
tbs lababitADlz of atronglioJds formar, derirea itg nama rrom tba onme- 

r«uH Barings a&ar it 
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eminence near this building has been cut away^ so as to 
form a small cliff on its eaetCTn side. ^ There is another 
excavation at the summiti square in shape^ and rather large 
and deep. Building material seems to have been very abun“ 
dant at Cebrene, especially towards the east* where there 
arc extensive quarries. 

Tombs are found in sl\ directions outside the city walla, 
except on the summit of the spur ; but most of Eliem have 
boon opened, and tlieir material, consisting of white marble, 
and micaceous-schist slabs, carried away. Some, however, 
I found intact on the southern and northern sides of the 
city, and these I excavated, The relics discoTered in all 
showed an early period. Those to the south contained an 
armed head in terra cotta, resembling that found by Colonel 
Leake® at Pyi-gos, in all except that the highly ancient 
inscription in front, and the figures on the cheek-pioces are 
wanting. Tl^ere were aUo a light-colored scyphos, with 
black or maroon-painted pattern, an arybalias, and cones of 
greenish-colored clay* BeEddes these fictiiia, there were acme 
small gold, silver, and brojise ornamenta, and a bronze pbiale 
6 4 inches in diameter. 

The tombs on the north side, just below tiie chfia and 
Acropolis, are apparently of a yet earlier date* In one of 
them I found a lai'ge one-handled vase beaiing a crescent 
in relief on the body, and two smaller vessels, all of un- 
glnsied earthenware* On the inner surface of one of the 
side-slabs of this tomb, thei’e is an inscription which has not 
yet been deciphered. 

Other inscriptions have been found in other tombs near 
this, aud in a similar position ' and some of the slabs are 
also worked in reticulated patterns. 

During a week^s stay at Tdudi-Dagh, 1 obtained from the 
Yfiruks a number of coins found by them on the site ibelf, 
and immediate neighbourhood. Amongst 71 that could 
be deciphered, no less than 25 were of Cebrene, including 
one picked up by myself in the Acropolis. Deducting 11 
non-contemporaneous coins (Homan, Byzantine, &c,), this 
gives a pi-oportion of 42 per cent, of Cebrenian coiDagc, 
against 58 per cent, divided amongst thirteen neighbouring 
districts and islands,® 

* TmTeU \n Vol. ).>. 4V, wliolo r Cebrenej 25; Alftaandrih Troa.% 

^ 1“]]* foll&wine ii a statemsat of the Gfli'gis, 7i StJOissiB, 3 ; Carj^ac^ 3; 
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1 cannot but consider this as strong e'Pideiice in favour of 
the identity of Tchali-Dagli with Cebrene- The silver coins 
of Cebrene bear the type of a ram's head, sometimes with 
the letters on or xebpe ■ and a punch mark on the ob¬ 
verse, The brass coins also have the ram's head, with or 
without the letters k or KB ; and on the obyei’so Apollo's 
head. Another variety bears a female head, with the mono¬ 
gram composed of ic and e conjoined (the K inverted), 
embracing the whole obverse. 

The upper part of the hill is composed of primitive lime¬ 
stone, and its base—that is to say, the elevated valley above- 
mentioned—of serpentine and clay slate. Liko the rest of 
the Ida range, of which it forms a spur, ToJiali-Dagh is 
covered with, pine forests, as in the Homeric ago ; anti the 
Yfkrhbs (mountain tribes) who have their huts on tins 
mountain, are all occupied in cutting the timber of these 
trees. 

The antiquity of Cebrene, mentioned by Xenophon, is 
further attested hy the Homeric epigram : “ Another tree 
sends forth better fruit than thou, 0 pine I on tlie heights 
of many-receased^ wind-swept Ida* There shall the sword 
of Mars fall upon earthly men, when the Cebrlonian men 
possess it,"’ ^ According to Demetrius of Scepsis, Cebriones, 
the spurious son of Priam, received his name from the dis¬ 
trict of Cebrenia, or more probably from the city of Cebrene.^ 
There was a river Cebren, the mythical parent of CEnone, 
wife of Alexander Palis; and, according to Demetrius, the 
sepulchre both of Pari.s and OH none existed in CebreniaH 
This river may perhaps be identified with the In^-Tchai, 
which has its source in the mountain near Cebrene, and 
swells into a considerable torrent in winter ; traversing the 
plain of Samouinm it falls into the Scaraandcr, near the 
modern town of In4. 


2; 2; ThH^ns, 2; 

1; HninnxitiiEj 1; 
Pr<H!flniifl3LiH, 1; Cjaiotia, 1; Cyano I; 
EcniaUj Byzajitino, 

lAiildd dt ilLe^LblB, lO; total, SI all 

tit brosi*, fE-Copt 1 of Oni^An and I af 
Uitylena, vbich are f>t tsilvoTr 
' Homari quffldntB Epij'ir. ck WcrtMloto 
do Ttta Hmueri; apigr. rj n lij. 

^ lib. liii. c. 1. g SS. StapliATiTi^ 

EjxDutinu* M the contrary, (.bnt 


tbe dty its nrune fram Pi'iam'a 

Bt5n ; hut it hm been jyatly rsmarkarf, 
thab if tha nnmo of GrbrCliil Of Cc-braliift 
’wara datiTad from CobriODCS, ft 
IjAve bam, aocordin^ to analogy, Cobrl' 
oala.-^Sfa nota to Bt^hD^a editiOQ of 
StTAho, ? 0 l. li. p. Tha atbnic nama, 
Rcaarding to Sf^fpbarma, was 

^ud Kr^f^yias. —Stapb. Byz; 

E. V. 
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The purely Phrygian, tliat Thraeian and pro-Hellejnic 
origin of Cabrene may aJso be deduced from Stiabo^s notice 
in connection with tlie Troad of a tribe in Thrace called 
Cabrenii.^ After the immigvatibn of the Gi'eehs into Asia 
Minor, the jEolians of Cumse sent a colony to Cebren, 
according to the statement of Epbonis, quoted by Harpo- 
crates.^ 

The city Cebreii surrendered to PercyIlidae the Lacede¬ 
monian (b.C- 399), who marched from thence against Scepsis 
and Gergitha * Charidemus of Oj eng, the Athenian general, 
exiled from his country at the demand of Alexander the 
Great (e.c. 355), was hospitably received by the Inhabitants 
of Cebren, as well as of Ilium and Scepsis, who allowed him 
to enter those cities,^ Demetrius states that there was a 
continual feud between the people of Scepsis and the Cebrenii, 
until Autigonus removed both of them to his new town of 
AntigOiiia^ afterwards called Alexandria Troas, The final 
extinction of Cehreue as an inhabited town may with great 
probability be assigned to this event, which took place 
towards the close of the fourth century before Christ (be¬ 
tween the years 306 and 3G21); for although the Scepsii 
obtained permission from Lysiinaclms to return to their 
country, the CcbreuiaJis remained at their now place of 
ahodjo.^ Strabo mentions Cybrene as a city no longer exist¬ 
ing-; and in his time, the former territory of the Cebreuians 
was possessed by the people of Assos and Gargara.* 


3 llbr xLti, a. 1, g Ct. ^ Diodorul Sictilu^, li1\ IG, 117- 

* narpoci'AtM, B. V. Mik xlLt. C. 1,139. 

i Xtu. Halt Eb. iii 4 17. » Ik & 31. 






ROLL OJF THE THlUtBBNlH CENTUEY CO^NXALYING- YARIOUS 
LEGAL BOEMS. 

CoipqinBlaalwl tba S. THdROLb noa£(lj;, ll.il., 

rr«J^a»r Thltllfal Buonvo^ In tbe Ui^lv^inl'l; of djifonL 

We are indebted to tlie bindacja of Professor Po^eraj for iiaving brought 
Under our notice a. parehment Roll leceiitly purchased at Oxford by Behor 
Mon'eU, and prsTioualj lu (lOBseseioa of Mr. Kirtland of that city. 
Through' the conitMiJS permiaslca of Mr. Iferrell it has boon entrusted to 
Tis for e^atuiaaiion. 

The Boll, measuring 9 feet 4 inobee in length by inches in bread ch, 
aad cOTiBiating of four meunbrauQs, ia in n haudwriting eridlenfly of the end 
of the thirteeuUi century, the period to which, by intereal eTideuee, it may 
he assigned. It contaiaa a great Tfiriety of legal forms whicli are divided 
into four classes. The eonteuteof the fitst ola^S are ahowu in tlie Expliciij 
Trhicb is aa follows 

Eiplicit modus emniuni cartarum* convencionutn, eirograpborutn. 
obhgaciouum.’* As the preamble to this class appears to he of sufficient 
general interest, 'ire give it at the end of these rcniarhsH 

The second clasa ifl thus atititlad, Hie incipit modus preposhaudi sub 
oompendlo computandi;" and the duties of a Eallivus or Prepoaitue are 
thus showtt at the commencement:— 

Quoniam Compotus iuter magnatee ei ceteros miiiorcs dominos est 
vaide ueccssarius^ nt eciant c|uADtuni ejrpendcre poBsuut do sue proprio per 
aununjd ue modom eacedant nee per nccgligeticiani decipiaatur in suts 
expeusis fncieudis, idee sub couipeudio modue cemputandl ctdinatur sie 
Omni aupeiBuitate remeta. Qulcumque rero fuerit haUivus ecu prepositus 
alicajus qui ss iaiennittere debeat do rebua domini sui iti aliquo maiierio 
cuatodiondo son premovende, post ponatur in suo compoto dies et annus sui 
iutroitus,. postea vero laTouteriutn iu quodain scripto cirograOato ponatur, 
cujus nna pare penes dominum remanebit vel senes^allum* et altera pars 
penes prepositom tcI balliTum i eb seriatim nominentur in illo scripto omnia 
que iiiTeniuntur in aula^ in camera, in coquma, in hradua, et sic de ceteris 
domibus dietl mancrii et de utcusilibus earuudam ; censequenter do ani- 
inslibus quorcmocumquQ generum, vit do equis ot bobue, vaccis^ ot sic dc 
ceteris auiumhbus Inveutis.’^ 

The preamble then seta forth various other nmttere which ought in like 
manner to be contained in the Comj?oius, under the- heads of recepetifliSSj 
ffAifiracioneiij eadtus grannie, &c.* and concludea aa follows i:-'^ 

Talitcr debet retulus titulari. 
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“ Compota J, prepositi de manei'ici Je Kb a fcBto Sanctl Mitbieljfl &huo 
regni regia Ed^vardi xxvijb uaque ad euDdcm anno revoluto.” (Sept. 29 , 
1299 . to Sept. 20, ISOU.) 

^ The fofra of the annual recount to be roinJcKd by tlie Prepositus la tlien 
gireUj, setting fmth in verj ftiH detail tlio ruceipts and eipouditure relatbig 
to farm produce, cattloj aiad wages for labor, with iHuaeroua lul&CGlJancotia 
itents, giving n cuHoub insiglit into the general management of an estate, 
the iaeEdental oatgtwngB] manorial cuatoma, and sorricos. Por inataneed 
with recaipta for pannoge, ** arcrai'iHm,*’ and for wards aad roTlefa, ^fe^Jb, 
the Prepoaltus renders nceeunt **da]|ij. a. do siilosilveie." Tliia cualom 
does not appear to bo of frequent occurrcncen It is capdamed ISiaJidp 
iCennett in tbo Gla^ary to hie Parochial Antiquities, aa a coinmutatiDn for 
tlio eervEeo of cen'jmg salt to tlio lord’s lardofn* These partienlors, iiotv- 
cvei', ane doubtloas fully shown in many ongEucl acoountt of tkie nature, 
with ivhich tlioao renders who taho interest in such atatistical evid<jnc(f are 
fnnii^ar.* At tlio conclusion we find the rorm of acquittance to bo given 
annually to the Prepositua under tbo aeitl of tho soneacbal. 

The third class ia headed thus :—“ Ilit iiscipjE testomentarium ot poat 
modus componendi testamouta subtilitcr faciondas " (n'e) ; audl com' 
menoes with some instructions &s to the prcptalion of a wUL It con¬ 
tains tlio form of a will at considerable longtlt, iu which so many cutious 
hequosls occur, that it hae been thought desiroble to give tho outire docii' 
ment. It will be found nt the close of these reniarkSb 

The fourth el ass is entitled '■ Atacliiamonta it ecems to contain forms 
illustrative of procoedingt in the Hundred or County €0011, and before tho 
Coi'Oner. Aiiieng tliose hefoi'e the Coroner ia a curEous Lnvootory of tho 
goods and clinttcls of a man supposed to Jmvo boon found skin, TEiey 
consist of furiiituro and efi’ccts. Those ** in Aula” includo ^^uaum 
caniiimm fcrroum, j. scacesiium cum fainilhij j. pnllium do Eihoraian" In 
the ** Camera were Loree-shoes, nails, and 40 cheeses ; in the pantiy, 
brend-knives, taUe-clotlis, dEc, ; 03 silver sjiooua, and sii spoons of wood 
for tho servants 3 in pvomptuario*' wei'c barrels, a cask of older half full, 
cups of ■' nmccne,” or mazers, with silver hoops and feet f m the lardei' 
were caiTsses of o^on and sheep, bacon, salt, tte. Thou follow tbo kitchen 
vessels and uteusils, and the implomenta iu the cart-house and giaugc, 
concluding with the Irorscs and other live etock in th& stab! as. 

On tho Roll arc ondorsemeuts by varioua bauds, probably not much 
lator than the foims already described ; they seem to ri^lato to coclesiasilscal 
affftii's ; ilio lust is a transcript of an Indulgcucc, dated in tho 0 ih year of 
Bouifoce VIII., w'hich will bo found at tbo close of the following extracts 
from the Roll. 

A. W. 


^ Parocli- A ah, val. iL p. IS 7 . In bji 
iutjuioitiou Into tLo ctiBtomsof thenumor 
of Phl]]]gton, Olfoi'dJiliil'O, St was found 
tint Ona pmnuy was paid "plXf Salt- 
aylter" by eaoh of tha PerviJe tonauts 
at th e feast of St. MarUu, " vel carlaSiutit 
Ealam doudai do fern ubt emptue fuisrit 
ad lardai a dooiiui;'’ aa^h having fiiuD 
tSiB lord a fortli ing Ad jantnciihiui.'' 

^ It nppaars UtAt tbo Inrd and Lis 
fATUiiy ware in ruaidonec at bis uSAuor 


fmni Ifov. 1 td Feb. 2, tbo expanses 
beiog ^51. Sa., AUd tbosa of bu SOaoKbftl, 
for tbo BAUiC IMldod, 1-&J- Pajnioiita 
occur for 3fl*llinK walla and a gre*t fofiM 
arouod tbo Jni'd'a garden. Under the 
expemsea relating to tlta dairj' is A pay- 
Lueut de V. uluEA counbE avo CiLUAvSi 
emptle ad dABLUiU, prtciuOk cujusJlbot 
liff. pro pTMaurA tmpti*." liV'c have not 
found elBawbore thts name for oanvna, 
doubiicK froui fAflnt^ra or faiLiTAi bomp, 
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GO 


The PrtUAMJJLE to the FiitST Class. 

“Ter ordifiAciouea noYiMimas apud WeatmoTmatoriuin'.factag cartarum 
cmuium dictamen et ■etiAUJ diverBltatem e&rutiJom acirc posaiiit euplentes 
modo aubsotipLf). Scccadutn oat auteoi quod cart^ quantum in £4 «gt 
oiniiilius eat genoralia ; enjaa partes ii n seut prjncipaloaj, quaruii^ uiii 
nliquando sic lacipit, Sciaht pnesentog et fuLurt; Seeunda pare Teueu- 
dum et liabetidufu ; TercEa para Faciendo inde s Quarts para Pro liae 
uutQui deuoeione ; Quintit pars Et ut liec mca. donacia Septiina Datum 
». - C, 3 OctaTa Hia teatibua ; Nona AppoeEfito eigilli. ScEciidutn 
autcm quod quanta propria uomina ponuutur iu carta tot corucn cognOnjina 
port! dobeat. Dlvieio Taro eartarum per ordinera iuforius pleniaaimc 
patelrit. Cautua ait derious qui eafiaa compoucrc daboat inquErendo do 
oiunibua circumataueiig libertatum, eoDsuotudiniep et legis, oum gin^ulis suig 
pertineneiis, toI alitor per siiam ignoraneiaiu decEpi potest ot alios graTitcr 
dec] pore. In pnmo querat utram rca tenebitur pro liomogio ot serricio ; 
si sio» ponat in carta DedI ate. W. da J. pro boro agio ct serTEsio (no) suo ; 
ei pro gerauTuaj tune dient ale IDedi eto. do Jn pro xL s. quog niilii dedit 
prgmaaibus. Item do oo^o proiEibitmu cat oe de cctero fiat mediator inter 
oapitaleiu domiDuiu feodi et teuarem, et propter hoo Qon aeribit in. carta 
Haboudum st tenoudLiiu de me et beredibua mera^ nee Reddendo milii 
et heredlbua mela. immo capitedibus dotuinia feodi aervicia eto.'^ Vicia 
"^aro cartariiiu aunt y * quo falaaa redduut cartas pariter contenciosaa. 
FriJMum vieiuai eat mutacio literorninj scilicet quaodo ponitur IL 
pro A. { Seaundum falsa latEnitoa que obscurat intellectuni cortnrurn ; 
Tcrcium eat rsgunir j Quartmu uat carericift sej'Sjne ; QuEulUnt 6St de¬ 
lectus BEgllli^ Sosendum cst autem quod in cai'ta componenda aio cst 
proecdcudum. PH too pouendum, ost nonion dcuatorls sire conJirniatoris et 

ojus cognottteUp et statim postponi debet itomeii recEplentia cb cjua cogno- 
inen.; sepa vero pououtur iu priuia elasula [sic) vorbiwhec Pro liomagio et 
aerricio auo; Torclc penitur Res data concesae et eonfirmata ; Quarto 
Locus ubt tcrrajacet; Quinto Quautitas rci date coneesse ot confirniate : 
Qualitas etiam debot nominari et cauga qu&re datur^ sire pro honiagio sive 
pro gerauoja ; Redditus otlnni debet ponij, pariter doFeiiciO tCstimocEii cern,^ 
ct datum, SciciidEim est autem quod res data bis debet nomiuarl iti qua- 
Hbet cartn, Tjdolicet, in prima clausula et in elausEila WareiiclOH Neceaac 
cst Toi'o pouere vj^ teatea ysI r. adniiuua. Testes vci'o Hbori debent esae et 
bone fame. SigElluaa autom uuius eclorii Carta autem rnuliis modls 
iucipere potest: uno mode sic Per presena scriptum tantis nppareaE ctI- 
dcuter: rel aio Pateat univorsiB ; tcI eio Notum ait omnibus projcntibiis et 
fuiuris, tqI aio, Sciant presentes; vel aic Dniverais prescntca lEteros yiauris ; 
ret sEc Omnibus aencto matria occlesEe ; yqI aio Per hoc instrunienluin 
cuutls fiat manifestum," 


* iVo have fiouplit iu Tuio to flisCcrsr 
snj trace of UiC nSw Ordinaucea to ^vbJcli 
refereuM is lisro Uascla. Tha fonni 
giYcu in tbiH nn obviously ktor 
tlAD t 1 iO Statute of tVustroikstDT^ ^aia 

18 Edff, I. lustmctioufi for 
prejMuiof deeds Oro given ii| IJmctOn^ 
BrittoD, [uid KislAj but uot iilio Ui.cAe> in 
tbo Roll; tbo data of Brsctcn is eurlicr 
than the Statute aboTo mautionad, and 


Britton is ^ucrailj CODBiidered to bo so, 
although soma passages may render this 
quastiouable. 

* The Beits pB,Eg has been iasdTerteatlj 
oruittcf]. 

^ Hero tbo perchment U tOra, ths 
word tuftj posfliblj Lava been 

* Hera the SCStute Quia Emj^Coraa fa 
OvidentEy aUaded to^ 

^ Tlia Beal. 
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The YfiKH of a Wair. 

** Hoc modo proccdcndum (hat ia tcatameDtD. Die (udc pros.iirLa pchSt 
fcatuni finnunciationis bentfl frfavic nooO gracifl 11 °^ etc. coracu W. capcl- 
latto pArocliiati ct N, do C, ct A. dc B. e£ multia Orlita Ibidoii] cJcijgtentibus 
ct Lee umlieDlLibus* Id noniine patria Ertc« Bgc A. de H. condo teattL- 
mentutD mourn lo hunc uaodutu ; in prluclpio Jego aLoiniAm rnoam Doo 
I'cdemptcri meo- et corpus mcum rectoDiptoTi lueo^ ad aepeHtendam (aVc) in 
clmitorio oon^ti PotiD do Q- It(h[n ad oblaoionom pr[mc niiaac a Jtoni 
ad Bccundam miasam r. s. Itani iDgO moliue nvei'ium tneuoi CccLesio dc 
G 4 iiomino moi^tLiarii tcI prmcipalia ad I'ciuLEatoncni peccatomm inconini, 
Iteni ad unum tanaLam tiJh tnarcns, Itom ad diatHbucicneixi etrogaadom 
paiiporiboa id. a. Item la aeptimo die meo totidcm a. Item in (tie aoni- 
veraarii mei j(jc. a. Item ad exe(pjian bonorabilitot feciondaa jcl, a. Item 
clmicie paalleutibDa m Tigilia sepulture mco a. ItOni pro trAnSgtea- 
cione (fic) decliiiEi.rum matiieo cockaio. unam maicam. Item lumioaii beata 
Marie iij. s* Item fabri(io occleste ij. 0 . Item fratribue prodicatoribus tali a 
vUle iij 0. Itom fratrlbua Minoribus ejusdem loel iij. a. Item domui Sancti 
Petri aeE uliiae paDui linol. Item domui aaueti Leonavdi iij. iduoe pemui 
linci. Itom j. pulvinare domui eanotl JobarmiSi. et j. ecr^ieiiJ/ et tj. tfl.potA> 
ot ij. iLhtiioamiua^ et unaiu eulciti'ATjj, (et) j. coopertoriom* Item do vcl 
lego Jobanui fratri moo rebato furratam dc burncto, Tel de blucto, sivc de 
russeto, aive rubeot slro scnrloto. flivo muri'ctOH aivc camclcto, ct stragu- 
latAivk oamidam mcaim, et brnceoa Cum lumbAn, ct cAligAA bioao eutn eotu- 
lar' rieOs laquoatoa (fu). Item huaaa do alluta. Item zooam de aerioo^ 
ot cultellos meoe, Ct oi'umonem mcatn do bieao vol do serieoi Item £lio 
moo R. ot sorort nice A. iJ auuloa. aureca, et nioDlUa iuca mirca^ ct quinine 
cocleana argentooi Ot unum oipbum argeuteuua sevc do murra. Item logo 
J. filio mco primoge^to pAlefi'idum meum cum ce|]&> cttm freiio> oum cul- 
caribus deauroti^j' Oiini gliulio meo» ct artna men, cum akedoii^ cum tum- 
baoiiito^ mco, ct unam lonoam moan], ot mium eapcllum forreum, ocreoa 
mcne, et omula arm a luca ]iagnea(fm) ct ferrea* Item Jogo Q. filio moo ij. 
boToa^ ct ij bovl(]u1o0^ ot uhum oquum badiutn, ct unum ficutulatum, et uDum 
caiididum* ot unum dosiuum.^ item lego Kmme filio mco tnoa yaocaB.^ ot 
iij. juvencao, 6t ti'OS VLtuToSj ct xi. ovea matrices cum Agni&f CDm totIJem 
liOguOtriflH cum ij. multonibue, Ct nnam aiiem emu x. porccllla, ct aci porcos 
uni us aoui. et unum apmm ct v. eapraa cum uuo Caproj et v* odutos. ct 
tria flamnicolaj ct tres IjtACcaS do &ei-lco. ot trin cerla* (kg), et unum mail- 
teltucn fuvi'atum cum CDuicultB, et duas Arciias, et uiiain cistanif et liij* 
cuyna^ et il. cipU(j0, Ot duo oujipatoria,* ct uumn tunoHuaij ot j. dolcura 
cum uuo eadoj et iiij. alveoa, et v. quArtoria fruDienti^ ct Aiium ordoi. ot 


■ Sii, Probahlyau (W(jid0TJtal tapttilioai 
gf tbLa pliroH. 

^ lu tbQ roll tbis word ia written Xer- 

doubtlOBS A oterLcal error. Tt 
iribee a pillow or coabion: 
pulvinuOj Gall. (MMNJt," UccMgCr Ocra- 
aiooAlly it Eeems to dcaigoatt a ^^piUow 
bero," £>r pUlow-tAM, Sto toL jl of this 
u. 6. 

‘ Tbie item sliould ecem to lAdioatc 
tLat tbs buppcaod tostator wAt more 


ibein a ftiuAeJeia, pci-liatiB a kcigtit 

^ Probably ad. arror ^ 0 

gamljfwtf. 

■* Light hfova, '^Eobllis 

rel desinLiS, (i^uoa SAinmi See 

DucAugO. 

* Doubtless for fdi'fio, cLapletBi 
londe. 

i pL'ebnbly Cup-boards, bufiaEt "'Cup- 

S iriuni^ eeJla ubi CU[«. BorTautur."^ 
ucougC. 
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fatriruiu, ot pismtitii, &t e£ avene, fit dnvgeti, <st luoiillttnia, ct unum 

nellifluim aive pellmam de cato> et iinain CApam de perco.* I tom da [et] 
legfl Tl - hcrecli mao mngnnm ollam ereatn, et uuum caeabum, et 
pAtellam, at uuum umiatmu, et unum laTatorimUf et j. pelyenip et j. ci'ati- 
cnUm, et unum micatorium, ct jj, onofora, ct unum movtAtmm cum pilo ; 
et SI quid residuum facrit in (Ujpcmaaaioiie aMcntorum nieonim dispono, ct 
acl istam aMcucionem Hiloliter tvaotandam A. et conetitua eKeecitoreg, 
quip D&urfi Eiabeutca pve aeulis tocunduru quod anttno mce vidcriut eipsdiro, 
addend0 hi fieri potest, vel snbtraJjeado a\ aliter fieii non, potest, illnd 
testimentiim fideiiEcr eieequentiir. la eujue rei tcatimoniLiiii prceeiitl 
scripto Bigillum tueuco uppasui cum algiilo (si'o) eisccutorum meorum A. 
et 13- etc/ 

The FoTIM of an iNlODfL&BlTCB.* 

TTulrersis Clirsti fidelibtts preaccitea literae inApscturla Nos miscraeiono 
diTiui et E. ct C. opisaopi Nnocastreu^* [etcn] Bulutem in douiioe sompi- 
ternnm. Quia pium eit pro mortula et pro yivia oiorai'c ut a pcocatorLmii 
suoTLim nciibua absotvautur, g^mtnm ideo obaequium et Deo pi urn totieno 
inpendera opiuamur quaelena meutea fideUum ad pietatis ct caritatis opera 
eicitamus; ea propter emnlbua vere pcnltentibus et confeesis qui pro 
flnimabue R* et ft. ct H. puerorum tails, quonica corpora rtquieaenut in 
Cjmiterio beatc ^farie de T\ Gyceatreuala djocesisn et Nichelai oujus corpus 
humatum in ecclcsia de T., eratioucm domiriicam cum salutacieuc angeUca 
dL:teriut meote pia, quocienscuuque et quandocunque ornveriut pro snlubri 
statu prodictorum J. et A+ uxoris oue/ et H. matris dicti J.^ dum virerlnt, 
et pest eorum obitum oravcrlnt pro mumabus corundem, de omnipetontis 
Dei miseTicordia, et beaterum Petri et Pauli apostclcrnni cjua auctoritato 
eonflsi, singuil nostrum aingulis xU dicruni indulgcucios dc iujuuctia eia 
peidtcnciis miscricorditer m domino reiaxttmus, dummodo d;yocisiuTiL 
voluntas ad id accesserlt ct concensus (na) fucrit. In cmJus roi tcstlmoninui 
present! nostnv eigclla juseimiis apponi, Batttm Ttome Anno domlni 
mo.CCO^. Iiidictione Pontlficalus domini Donifocii Pape viij. anno vj. 

Snmma dictum . , . . 

Istas Icidulgciicffls approbarit doininus Cr." episcopus Cjcestrensia ct per 
litcram autontJeam ^ue signo munitam ratificavit. 


‘ P^rcetna ar pcpfliis, blue, 
RoqoDfDrt, &c. 

^ JjavK not fuiiQtl any otLar in* 
stanc* of tte ippoftttioia of tb* seaEs of 
OzscatorB being mantion^ in a V^iU. 
AUbengh the number of bsoIb appended 
to viHs of tbo tbirboenUL ecatuiy giren, 
by lladoi (baving ta ono eas* tbren 
labeia aud i a anotlier feur}j may bt cx* 
pTauted by the euppoeition of their boiug 
tba$e of tbe O^Ocutoi'e, they aru not ao 

meottoued in oittier nf tijoao wiiie. For- 

mnbtre, Noe- T'dBj 7ti9. 

* Wq are not awiiro that A slfflirar 
iadolg^Os boa boon notEn^dj grtmtod in 
fkTor of any iadiyidnal comparAtEfeiy 
of IflTT d^reo. Amort, tlo orig. luduig, 
para Ij 3 vii., finuiaamtts iudulgencoa 
granted ia the thirtsancb AUd fourteenth 
eenturififl to peiaane praying for certain 


kioRa of FmiKM, CEuirios 11. Kiug of 
Sicilvj S&. Louies Eiancho big dnugEitar, 
for £ldwnrd IL King of Fnglandj aud 
bi;t Q.uOon lAsibella] no like ooueeasLou in 
mantioued on bchnif of any parsou . of 
inferior laul!. 

* HeocastrurOj NteasiTty, an eptaaopal 
BCa in Oaiahria^Uitm. Probably etc. is 
here umitEod, only cue 400 bcibg nainod. 
altbOuEb three bLahops concurred in. tba 
loduigoacc. 

’ The por*oa pravioiLaly deaignfttftd 4a 
toEu is doubtlttox tba aamo bei^ iudiOAtod 
by tbe initial J. Tbo copiar oeatas t* 
hftvo omSttad, after ialis ,—rt A. uxorla 
sue, or—ex A. nxorO anA. 

^ G-ilbort da Smoto Lcofiirdc was 
alacEetl Piehop of Cb idiastcr, Jau. ; 

La died Fob. IS, ISDN'S. 



praC££^riitgjS nt of ^i'tt)awlcrsical Jfll^^titutc* 


WoTfiOllfUr i, lS0i- 

The K&ryjuia Cmidek, K.G*> Prcsldoast, ifl the Gli&ii'. 

Tub nflble Karqule opcueJ tke proceedings ^vlLh eonic appropnate ebeer. 
vations Oft the c&tnmcneoment of another Scaoion. He allnJea to the 
pleasure ^hieh ho Iwl aerivetl from tlio Bucee&sM con^roaa heM a 
Warr^icTt, and from the varied subject of hiatoncal and ftnliquanati interest 
to which, under the friendly fiu&picea of thoir ^Qcal Fresidout^ Lord Loigh, 
the attention of tlie Sooiety bad been advootageoualy directed, 

Tlie Very Rev. Canos Rock, D,T>.. begged ponuisaion to expreas tlio 
deep feel in" of regret, in wliicli inauy around him would 
ihiM. on OMUsioi. of the untimely loss of their talcntod fn^d, Mr. CUrlaa 
Wlnaton Tlie sudden rcmoirul of one whoso genial and kmdlj flpint had, 
from the earliest catablishineui of the Institute, eli cored their [jrogre^ a^ 
aided their resenrehes, was no common calamity. Mr, ^^inslou s cultivat^ 
taste, and bis unequalled kiiowlcilgo ef a spcmal subject of mcdi«tul a^ 
T?hieh bo hud tborongldy made hia own, were well known even iii 
lands. His nbility us a draughtsman in tlio faitluul reprodnotion of the 
designs of painted glass in our cathedrals and etliel: churchM wm of the 
highest class ; whilst.the entieal judgment erancod in hia memoirs, chiefly 
contvihuteil to iheTrEVnsactaons of the luatltutejiad justly wuii the approval 
of many who appreciate the true principles of^ mcdireyal docorauve art. 
The diLuraos delivered by their lamented friend at 
meeting were amongRt hie most inttructivo contribuiiona to the His ory et 
Art in England. The recently completed painted wmdows at 
Cathedral, to which hia coiinwls and taste bad materially contrhuted, 
would present a lagtlug moiunrial of bia ai'tistie atiammcuta.^ 

Mr IlEv’itr Ross communicated a note of recent diacoTei ies: near So 

flcet/Kcnt, cn tlm suppoaed site of tbo 7astniac<^ of tbe Romans. Truecu 
of Roman occupation occur scattered hetweeu the Tlianics and tim gi cat 
lino of road towards London, and recent cxcavalions in a lleU bolongms to 
Mr. Edward Coljer bed breuglit to Ugbt vcsiigca sf a 
fonndalioiis lay about a foot boncatli the eurfaec i the ^ground plan had 
been exposed to yiew ; the walls moasiiro about 2 foot m widlK they arc 
formed If flints picked fi-om tiio surface and set m Chechent luortsr wi^ a 
few bondiiin' tUes. The site adjoins the Sole Fiald, about 2 miles froui 
Gravesend." The workmen, Mr, Ros. obsci-vsd, were actna ly 
disci nr up tho Watling Street, but Llie eoucreto of which tlie Roman way 
ia^oZowd proved too hard to render its destruction rcaiuiieratwe. 
Charred wood^in large quaulitics showed that tlie bnildinga bnd bi^n 
dealroycd by Are. Amougat the relica discovered were twe 
of hro^a^H it Is bclicvod inedited j tliey will be given by Mr, Roach buiith 


PItOCBEI>INGS AT MBETIJfQS OF 


4j4< 

in Itis CdWtsnen} ou one Hi era la a represeptflti&n of aii elojpiiflsit. An 
of Romftn reilea found there has been giTen iu that work, toL L 
p, 110 ! 3tL, ilL 

G. W+ HEiiA 3 a brought under the notiea of the Institute the dis- 
cOTery of Eoman remains in Bsseij near the mouth of an eetuftrj into 
which tlie watom of tlie rtver Pant and the Blactwater flow, a fow railes 
east of llaldoor He laid before the meeting wi accurate plan, witli 
sections, of a considerable portion of masonry disinterred on the piomontorj 
koown as St Peter's Hoad. These vestiges hftd been found on tlie oatatn 
of Mr. J. Oitey Parker, during extensive works of rcelaniation of a 
submeeged district on the coast of Essex, under Mr, Hemand^ dircetiDn ^ 
tlie Romnu walling is of the nem! massivo construction, with bonding 
GOUFsee of tiles. The alte is in the parish of Brad well ju^ta inarB, ut tlio 
N-B. eitremitj of the Hundred of Dengoy* where stood a chapel, of which 
the remains exist, called " Capella de la Val,” or St. Peter's ad Afurum ,' 
this, howerer. liad long sijioe been deaceratod. It ia montioEied iit iiio 
Taxation of Pope NicholDs, in 1291, and in ot!ter docuEnejita. 'The recent 
diBcoveiy of Bom an walling shown in the plan brought by Mr, Hem an 9 
appsarod to ahow that this ebnpel Ijad been erected within the uren of the 
Station, wad thence, doubtiesa. had taken the designation ad 
U ia belisTed that the yestiges disinterred in Mr. Hem ana' operation a 
mark the position of the lost OlAonu, a atroughold conatructed towards the 
decline of Homan power as a defence of the ahorca of that part of Britain 
against Saxon marauders, The garriaon sLatioued tlrene under tlie Cornea 
littcuis SaiOnici,” according to the was A ^'Humerus Eortenaium.'^ 

The plaee may have been the mentioned by B^de. 

Mr. PuiuxeTjL related the results cf a visit which he had made a few days 
previously to St Petcir^s Hood, through the courteoua invitutioti of Mr, 
Eamans, and Jio deoeVibed tlio atriking aspect of tJie luassivo Trails, the 
profusion of broken pottery, of Samiau, Castor, and other warca occurring 
in the soil lately disturbed, Several human alielotoiis Jind been found, and 
a few coins of t.he Constantine family wliJch were brought by Mr. Purnolt 
for eiamiuation, 

TJie Bev, P. Spuniei], Hector of Faulk bourn, sent also a detailed account 
of tliO discovery and of the chapel of St* Pet&r j being a memoir I'cad by 
him at a meeting of ths Essex Archeological Society a few days previously. 
It will, doubtless, be published in their Tranaactious, to wiijoli we may 
refer for more ample notics of Hio remains* 

Mt, Jawes YiTEs, F,E.S.* gave the following account of iuatnimentB of 
iron found 1362-d, amidst the ruins of a Buddiiist tnonastery'at SooUan'- 
gunge, ou the Gangoa, near Calcutta:—“ The ruins COnsiat of brick 
buildings of great extent, hdag traced over a distance of mere than throe 
miles in leogll], by about half to (hree-quarEors of a mile in breadth* Tboj 
include sijuare eourUi, around which ware cells for the monks. lu one of 
the cells was fouud a colossal copper imago of Buddha, about 9 feet in 
hei^ih OvertbrowD and lying prostrato, A Brahtnati temple, now also in 
ruins, baa bson built over tJie nsmaens of the Buddhist Monastery. My 
deiign in tliis commuulcation is cliiofly to dcacrlbo the iastfumonts of iron 
found among Lb a ruins. The copper image haa heou cast in a mould by 
using a core; the core lias been formed upon an iron frajue-work consisting 
of strong rods filed in different dir set ions. Tlicae arc visible at the end of 

one of the arttis and oas of the legs, whieii have been broken. The iron 
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implemeiKs confiat.of, l,a much oomded, Ueitig corvet’M mU> 

01 ids and carbon ale of iron E the hole for the lijLudle reraaiuB. ino 
lamiiiatjoji of the metal la very distinct* proving that the liiteliet wae moda 
by liammeringH 2. A thin slender leaf-shaped apear-hoad* 7^ mehea m 
length, mneh corroded* 3. A eelt or chieeK about {>J inebea in lengthj 
hoariug soma rcBcmblnnoe to the colts of European flotcquories* hut it it 
Mlid and does not appear to have been fitted to_a handle* It is lam^atcd, 
Bhowiijg its formatiion by the harntnor, and ia niucli corroded. To a 
appearance U haa been uaed to nut atone, and it may have_ boon used m 
mating tlie stone images of Buddha found in tho^ ruina wsth the copper 
ioiage. A description of tiieae remaina has boon pvintad in London at the 
e^ponac of Mr* Harris, C.E., by wliom they were diBoovered. Photographs 
of the cclossfll statue and some otliorobjecta are given e a letter is appended, 
oddresacd in 1862 by Colonel Cnimirgbim to the Secretary of the Asiatto 
Society/' The statue and also many other antiquities found m the teniplo 
noticed by Mr, Yates arc now in poaaession of Mr. S. Thornton, the Elms. 


Biroiingbam, . . ™ 

The Rev. GECugE CLamesoN* Vicar cf Ambcrlcy* ^umci, gave aoine 
account of tlie coatcUated rcaidericc of the Biahops of CliLCUCBlor at that 
place, and of a series of paintings there in a chamber hnowa ae 'Mlm yucon s 
Room " Three of ilioso paintings were brought for eihihitiou by per^ 
mission of tlie Bishop of Cbielicater, and M the of 

Levososi UarcuUL't, lessee of the Amherley estatoa.^ They are on pnool, 
and represent female figures of life siao, liaU lengths, m faueifol armour 
gilded and eilvorcd. It has been coiijecturod that they may either repro- 
aent Sibyls or Amaaooa, or that they art imporsouations of certain oitira, 
as indicated by the heraldic bearing which is introduced i^t ““ich lustatice. 
AmborlcT Gnstle was erected by Eoberfc Reade, Bishop of Cliichester, tire 
llociice to fortify being granted 1 Ricli. IL, 1379- The more modern 
biiildinga and the " Queei/a Roomare attributed to Robert Sherboru 
who was translated to the sec of Chiclicstor frooi St- 
According to tradition, the paiiitlngt were prefluctiOuB of a Eiconsh arttsE, 
Theodore Beniardi, inueh employed bjtliat prelate, and by whom paiatmga 
in Chichester Cathedral noticed in Walpolc'i Anecdotes, and also detoi^ 
tious in the episcopal palace, are snppoaed to have heea eiecutod. lbs 
following Tcmarhs on the paintings esluhitcd were coramuuieat&a on this 

occasion by Mr. Sebarf, F.S.A. ^ ^ i £ 

Tlitse curioua paintings are wall desorring of attention* Encli figure, 
ibe Eisc of life, is swoo to below the waist thrcugii an architooLui al hume- 
work, arclied at the top t below ia a panel hearing, m eacli iiiflian^, 
remahia of an luBCriplion in two lines. They represent females m rich 
suits of fanciful armour* gilded and silvered* being a roiKturc of mad and 
plate, witii massive gilt foliage* jewels, bosses, and 
Eath has a sliicld on her left arm ; tlio weapon held by each diOers in 
everv iustanco. The faces turii in Tarious directions ? tho comploiion in 
each instnneo Is fair, shaded with a slaty or purple tint; the cheeks aud 


1 Two of tlieSO paiutines were Cski- 
bibed by tho ]ata Rev. W* Levefl^a 
HarCOUrt in tlld jTnBQUini at tho Jlestitijj 
□f tllO Inatitute in Chichestci:, 1653. Saa 
Muaenm CAUdogufi* p. 


5 See fttt Mcownt of Attiborloy GfliUo 
in Eallaway'a Rapo of Amndfll, p. 
ipliere gpcmnd pSwi iltlrt Ji Taovf of tue 
gtitowfty on the aoutli aide are ^vea. 
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lips nrc bri^bt iiiult* ejcs bEne, cyebr&ws iiml liiat;b arclitil. 

Tha |MviuliJiga 'may be tlma Oeacribtd : — 

lu A fciAaie fi^ur& seen nejii'Jy fall fncEj bolOi^i^ a fiiroi'O upmiacd, tJie 
bilt r^Bting on the edge of ihe fiaiue. She Los gloves of mail, laer bodice 
h pink E a fringe of golden lia wks^ bell a linngiog fi'OJti the epaulette on 
hoi’ right arm is rery pectsliir j the aliield ie golden wiili a lion mnupnot 
(xxurc langucd and aimed ffutes. The di‘C99 ie quite in llie taato of tlie 
period of Albert Dortr end the Emperor Kasicniliau. The bnckgi-ouod is 
pale vermilioa ; the pnnol is of tln'ea oaken boards joined Tertlcally, and 
meiuures oboat 3 ft. S^in* hj 2 ft, 

2. A female figure seen in profllo^ tcirncd to the riglit, She wcaro a 
large goldoii helmet witEi ^vhite plmties ; Imt right hand is I'aised and 
grasps a lance, tho left I’oalln" oti her ahield which is placed on the edge 
of the frame in front e t]ie light being odjnitted on the face from Lchind 
produces a eonaiderabJe anionnt of pitrplo ehodovr. Tlie shield io red, irith 
tliree maidens’ heads having long liair and cei’onets n'lihin a yellow 
bordure seiny of hearts fjuics. Both liauds aro covered with gloves of 
nmil E the silvered ariaeur ef plate ia varied with portioiia of mail below 
the elbows. A peculiarly feniiuiiie eliaracter is given by a ])laited white 
covering to the throat beneath the chain and jeweled callur. In the 
spand.nls of the areiied frame ore seen the letter a It, S, donbtlosa the 
initiata of the name of Robert Sherbern BlaUop of Cbiebester. Tine eeni' 
portment measures about 3 ft. in. by 2 ft- 6| in. Background, dark 
dull blue. 

3. This figure ia ihc most ai'tiatic and pleasingly colored. She bolds a 

scarlet haniier in her right band^ and beare a tliicTd on her left arm, slung 
by a black guigo; her left baud, covered by a leathern hawking glove, 
rests ou the front of Ibo pietui'c. Thta figure ie to mod to tho Icftj the face 
scon in tlircc quartoi'a, ilm eyes oaet down, and the gi^y Bbadewa of licr 
features romoi'kably well mosaed. The lichly ornaiucntod gilt hcad-dross 
is lined all round tlio face with small giEt liawklng bells or and to 

the end of tho banner is appended one laigo round gilt helh The armour 
On tbo body is entij'ciy of silver obaict nniil. e;tcept the two upper i^ows 
at the ncckj rrliicb qi-e gilded^ A white aasli, shaded lilacj posses Over the 
right arm and round tho ivaiat. The background, like that of No. 2, is 
painted dot dull blue. Tlic device, also, oii the sliield Is Biuidar, e^coptiug 
that there is ne bordlurc of iiearts. 

The stylo and oruamentntloEi, togetlier with the eostunio* would seem to 
point to a German rather than a FleniLsh oiiglu. The figures are boldly 
painted with thick black outlines and wclL-inaaaed ahadews, The black 
outline on the golden ornamenta is on rich od by touches of rich transparent 
brown. The colors aro all dull and look like tctnjsci'a. In ui&ny parts the 
panels arc sadly worm-eatenH TEieee lad lea, viewing them in the German 
treatment, Meui raChcr to roproaeut Amasons than jiei'feonifications of towns 
Of Floniisb pi'ovincea, aa has sometimofi been conjectured. Tho single 
glove of leather and the hawking hoUs must bavo htn-no a marked signifi- 
cancct It is quit* clear that the figures are net Sibyls, nor aro iboy in 
any may connected witli rciigious ^nhjects^ 

Tho style of the painting beloTigs to tbo early part of the sjjtteentli 
Century, aud so for ccincidsa with the time aeAigucd to the TJernardi 
family, ^ It la Haid that Blbliop Shciborn (ISOS-dGj employed Theodore 
Bemardij a Flomisli painter* who came to England with bis two sous in 
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j of ttioif attTisi] wotIis we know noLhin^. Tortue asci-ibctii t^ro lavga 
paintiu^fa Ihdt esiat iu Ciiicb^t^r Catliedral ta (me Theodlore Bern&rdi, on 
the grcmnd tbAt they are In the Dutch tuato. Wi^lpole adds that they were 
repainted in 1747 hj TremaiA&i sad he atates that Van Maader meiitioaa 
Tlioedore Bemardij of AmstcrJaiOj tha master of Ooj^ie. Taa 

Mandcr diattuetJy apeake of the m cuter ef Cciie aa being Bernard of 
Brussels (Van Orlcy), a painter well ktiewn in the hiatorj o^f art as an 
oaaiatant of Rapbaelj end comm only called Bernard Van Orley. It U easy 
to admit a proljable conneetion, iu point of authorehip^ hotween the 
Amberlej paintings and the large pictures iu ChicheBter Cathedral. 
Theodore^ whoerer he wub^ and his desoondanti seem to haro lived iu 
Sussex ; Anthony Bernardi and two personst esoh tiamed Lambert Bernardi, 
are registered in tbe parish of All Saints, Chichester. The quaitrt old 
woodcuts iu boeks ofibrd many parallels to the vigorously designed half 
figures at Amberley ; seTeral figures of similar character occur in souae of 
tlie ** messengerB in the fine painted glass at King's College Ohapal, 
Oainhridga, la the Xoreniborg Chronicle', alao^ may be found emupo- 
sitious of a kindred nature^ The good and undisturbed oondlticn of the 
pictiirciS at Amberley^ free as yet from Uic reatot'cr and vairiilsbcr, is a 
matter of great good fortune, and cate should be taken iu their future 
pi-eservatiou to guard againet niiy chance of any aUeratiou of tlieir present 
genuine;, untampercd'With condition, They were evidently intended to 
produce the effect of tha old tapestry hangings, and, in their origlaal eoa- 
dition, with all the hrUliancy of gold, silver, Aud the tinsel au the jewels, 
tuust have leohed very splendid. 

The three paintings were subsequently cihlhited, by permission af the 
Biahop ef Chichester, at a moetlug of the Society of Antlquariee ■ tlirough 
the Uuerality of tbeir Oeunoi] a graut woa made towards the expense of 
certain indispensahle repairs, which were skll fully carried out tmdar the 
care of Mr, Heury Merritt. The erumhliag panels have been incorporated 
with size, the disunited portions joined, and the paint by which the 
inscriptions had baen covered ever, apparently in oicdem tlmea^ was re- 
moved. Theae inscriptions^ in bold black-letter character with rubricated 
initjats, SBemsd: to haro boon damaged previously to their being thus 
paint&d over j p&aaihly, their imperfect and unsightly condition had led to 
their being concealed by a coat of ordinary paint. This was carefully 
taken aS by Mr, Merritt, aud the insorLpttona were deciphered aA follows. 
Under the painting first described by Mr. foliarf are the lines— 

^ The qwess Sinopia to 

Which rulail the hole eeatra of Buuny." 

Under the second, with the initials R. S, iu the spaudrila— 

^CaBsaudfEi post data votiednia 
ApoLlJuiii derisit sdoKoria." 

And, under the third, the words, partly illegible— 

SaniB the nubia of ... . «it 
S ubinytte bjm cal to .... . . 

Sinope, Carried off from BffiOtla to the shores of the Euiine by Apollo, 
gave hlrth to Syrus at llic spot where a city iiamcd after her was built, 
\7e have net found nny counectioti with tho Sicilian city Eniia situated 
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the band*, a liturgical appliance called in old inretitorica ** poraum ad 
manuB calefaciendaa." It is probably of French workmanship, the 
diameter is in.; height, includfing a little circular foot, 4 in.; it open* 
by a broad hinge: of the two equal moieties the upper has numerous 
perforations, tJie lower being less freely perforated for admission of air 
to the heat^ nucleus within. Weight 8 ounce*. On the top is the 
atchierement of the bishop for whom doubtless this pomum was made ; the 
bearing is arg. a lion passant between three crescents gule *; the escut¬ 
cheon is ensigned with a ducal coronet, on the dexter aide of which is a 
mitre, on the sinister side a pastoral staff; over all is a bishop’s hot with 
its two cords, each knotted and tasaelcd in four rows. Canon Rock has 
giTen an account of the ancient use of such calefnctories in ** The Church 
of Our Fathers,” Yol. ii. p. 163.—Impression of the chapter seal of 
Durham Cathedral; it bears the date 32 Hen. VIII. (1540), being that of 
the new foundation*after the suppression of the larger raonasterios ; on the 
obverse appears Our Lord seated on the rainbow, and ou the revorso, the 
coronation of the B. Virgin. This seal is described and figured in Dugdalo’s 
MonasU, edit. Calej, toI. i. p. 229, Seals, pi. iii. 

By the Rev. Jambs Beck.—A n oral medallion of copper plate enameled, 
a portrait of General Washington transferred from an engraving printed 
in black; the enameled ground of the medallion is white. The General is 
represented in military uniform, with a cocked hat, three-quarters to the 
left; over the bead is the name— h3. washihotois. The dimensions of tho 
plaque, intended probably to serve as an ornament of a snuff-box or the 
like, are nearly 2 inches by 1 ^ inch. This object, lately purchased at 
Brussels, is probably a specimen, hitherto unnoticed, of the enameled work 
of Battersea, of which many productions have been noticed in this Journal, 
Tol. xlx. p. 297, and in the Catalogue of tho Museum formed at the 
Meeting of the Institute at Worcester, pp. 31, 34.—Several heart-shaped 
charms used in some parts of Germany as of virtue against epilepsy.—A 
folding spoon, in the original case of stamped leather in form of a tortoise. 
—Leaden medallion of Christian II., Duke of Saxony, 1601. 

By Capt. Wtk.se Williams.—A copy of the first edition of Chaucer’s 
works, from the press of Pynson, unfortunately imperfect; it contains 
numerous woodcuts of spirited design.—A jeweled crucifix, date sixteenth 
century, of Spanish workmansliip. 

By Mr. Albert Wat.—T wo gold posy-rings, recently obtained at 
Dover ; one of them is thus engraved within the hoop—“ Iri love abide till 
death devide ; ” with the initials of the Christian names of the wedded pair, 
E and s, and, above, s, being probably that of the surname Smart, a 
Kentish family from whom the ring had been obtained. The second ring 
bear* the following posy—** God’s providence is our inheritance ; ” with 
the initials w and M ; that of the surname on this ring is w. 

By Mr. C. Durhford Grbbkwat.—F our documents of unusual interest, 
preserved amongst ovidouces relating to the town and county of Warwick. 
—The original grant to the canons of St. Mary’s, by Roger, son of Henry 
do Newburgh, first Earl of Warwick of the Norman line, constituting them 
a dean and chapter, in like manner as the canons at London, Lincoln, 
Salisbury, and York. Date about 1123. Dugdalo printed this charter 
from a register in the Exchequer ; Monost. Angl. vol. vi. p. 1327, edit 
Caley.—Rescript of Pope Clement V. addre-wed to the Prior of Stone, 
Staffordshire, regarding a complaint of Robert Tankard, Dean of St 
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Mtirj’s, Wnrwiek (130^-—^1314)* coaceTning ctvtdn a^gresaiong by Joliii de 
&iiitterlli<slLl and otbcra. Dated at Arignon, Col. Dec., in the 5ftl] year 
of bis pantificate. A well-pTcserved impression of tbe leadon 10 

appended hj a iiompen oordn^ Letter frora Riebard Bcaueltaiup, Eai'l of 
'U'ftrwiok, Captain of Calais temp Hen. V. and Hohh VI., dated frO'tn that 
place April 18, and addressed to Tbcuuas.Hugeford and otbora in bob^Jf of 
air 'William Old ball, to whom the earl had given the gte^ordaliip of las 
loi'dsbip of “ 3 anm,'^ probably Sab am Tony, Korfblk, A perfeot ImpreMton 
of the ead'e sign at is appended ^ the device is the bear and ragged atalf^ 0 . 
Bmoll neatly-formed torse {of paper eurrounde tlte impression, a mode of 
pL'oteeting seals not unusually adented. at the potiod,—Writ of Hctii-y VI,, 
uEtdee tho royal signet, dated at Coventry, May 31, relating to tlio affairs 
of tlio Into Iliebard Idcnuobamp, Ejtrt of W&Livick, ift'ho died iu 1439. and 
whose axQontora Rlcbard Wright and ethers bad interfered hi regard 
to the oxeeutlon. of his will. 

lurnEs^rojiS OF SsALa. By the Rev, Gustille J. Chester.—S c si of 
the Prior of the Douilnleau Piinrs of Bologna ; on old loi press too on dingy 
Colored wan detached from a document. The seal, of small size, is of 
pointed oval form ; device, a figure in luenostoe attifie, probably rcpi-e- 
QCiiting 3t. Dominick. Around tiie bond there Is a nitnbus i Icgeiti],—- 
+ a^ patojua FnA[TiivM rnEnijciToiivir n' £q»o*u. The iuiprcssloti was 
obtained at Bologim. 

Docctihbor 2 , I8b4. 

Sir Jouk P. BotLEAU, Bart, Vice-President, iu the Chair, 

The following notico of a remarkoble sculpture In blue elato,, found in 
liidia, and bi^ought for exhibition, uvaa commuuieatcd by Col. Ho£)0£, C.B., 
R.A., tbrough Brigadier-General Lefroy. It represents a beari'tled figui'e, 
etrougly resembling antique ropreaentations of Jupiter or of young Bacchus, 
and sCj^tod on the ground ; naked, with the exception of a vraialcluth and 
a |>airof closely-fitting boots r&aching nearly to die knees. The head i& 
of fine eburactar ; it is encii'clcd by a wreath, and at the back there seems 
10 liave been, an eagle, of wliioh the outifpread winga alone remain. The 
left foot IB lost. The figura in its prasect etato mcasurci S inches in 
height, Tho iiitcreslirig partiouUu-s regarding the diecovery, given by Col. 
Hogge, are as follows :—■ 

'■ In the bcginuitiig of 1858 a potty of tba Guida Corpa. under the ccui- 
mand of Ooptain, now Brlg.-Gcneral, Lumsdcii. aocompanied a surveying 
porty to the hills wlneb bound the Valley of PcshawLjr to tbe north. 
Whilst ongogod on this duly. Captain Luinsdeu’a alletition wna called to 
tho ruins of a tecuple. at a place called Jurnal Ghurrie, wldeh u'ss said by 
the nalivos tc bt of groat antiquity. On eiaoiiniug the site, it was found 
that the ruins were those of a Jamo. Totnpic, but, frora the appearance of 
Bothc of the carved work on the stones, it aeomod that the temple had been 
constructed out of the reutains of a much older structure. The place was 
accoi'dingly cleared out, and the rutug carefully examined. Most of the 
sculptured ornaments fouud were of daoided Hindoo origin, tho atatues 
having the sleepy, dovrneasl leek peculiar to Buddhist figures ; but amongst 
them were, portions of fne^ei with figures of a difforont characters one 
showed a procession, the leading figures of whicli seemed to be engaged in 
mahing Hoino kind of votivo olFering to a horse. Several am&U stftluog 
siutUar to tliut cihibited were also feu Ltd, and the wliole were acta to 
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Thh pjvrticuTar liavkg ^<Mn given to mo ly Ciiptiin 

Luitiaden tvas acpftviit&d from the rost. It unforlutmtely happened that 
the heoBO in 'fsliicli the reniftinJcr vrcrs pSiWod vra* aold, and the ft aw 
purchaser finding a lot of eld atoaet of the value of which lie knew 
nstkingd hroke them up and filled up aorvTe lioiea with tliem* When In 
Cftlentta the atatue was sent to tlae Asiatic Society, and although thero 
freenjcd to tja no doubt of Ita tJjreck chariicter or oi lgln, hoijig cvidciitly a 
atatue of Jupitsv, it was supposed to have been copied from iome oidor 
itatuo by a Hindoo Bculptov, who hnd added the boots and waistcioth to 
suh his Own idea of propriety. Many persons, howeverj differed from thia 
tIovtj as boots are not known to Jiave beeu used by tko natives of Indian 
and even tlie waistcloth difl’ci's lu the folds from anything of Asiatic 
Origin-“ 

On ft previouB ocon&ton, aa stated in tlits Journal, toI. ivlli* p- 373, ft 
brciiiie Btutuetle of BneohaFi, terrft cottQSji coins, and other relics indi¬ 
cating Inflaence of Qrreek art in the I'etooie parts of the North of ludEa, 
wore sent fer inspection by Mr, E, Lawoa Long ; they Imd been oltuiucd 
at PeabaffUT by Major Hastings, R.A . Thess rollea liad heoii regarded, os 
vestiges, possibly;, of the invasion of tha ooi'tbera districts of India hy 
Aloiatidcr tiie Great, E.c. 327. It ie impoftsible, aa Gen. Lofi-oy observed, 
not to coimeet the frieio disLnteiTed at Jurnal Ghurrie, representing the 
deification of a horse, arid figures olFering inoense and parfotming acts of 
homage or worsliip, with the story of the respeet entertained by AIo:rander 
and Ills followers for his steed Buecphalos, and the fact that the city 
BucephAla was founded in its honor on tho site of the camp of tho Greeks 
hefora their battle with Poms- Thift, Imwover, waft on the we^t bant of 
the Hydftspe?, whereas the mined tompio above noticed is on the west of 
the Indus, at toe great a distance to be identifiable with Bneephala, Tha 
ataiuette. as Qen Lefroy re marked, appear* lirghly ourioue aa marking the 
gradation of Greek art and, sc to speak, tbo infusion of religious feeling 
into tha mysticisin cf the Diiddhist religion, 

A DOtire, by Dr. M,!)-, of Devizes, was read, mlatlng to the 

incised symbols on Stonehenge first noticed by Dr, Tate in 1S61, cud 
figured in this Journal, vol, Jiir. p. 77. Tins discoTery had c^ccitcd cou- 
aidcrable interest and learned discussions duj'ing the raoeut meothig of the 
British Association at Bath, when a visit was made to Stoneliongc under 
tha guidanec of tlie Rev* Harry M, Senrth. Dr. Thuinam pointed out tlie 
remarkable evidence receutly collectod from nock-mai'kings neat the fiaiaks 
of the ChcTiots, also in Argyleshire and in other plaeeSr Tha liLghly 
corlona vesLlgea In Northumberland have been lately described and ncou- 
rately figured by Mr. Tate, of Alnwlckt in the Procaedings of the Berwick¬ 
shire Field Naturalists' Club. An important work Is also in jircparation by 
dineetion of the late Duke of Nor them berlaod, to whom the attention lately 
given to the subject Is eblofly due. It might be eipccted that markings of 
symhoTs tliould be found also on Stonehenge* as they bad been, noticed by 
Sir Gardner Wilkinaon on Long Meg, at tire cirtls of stones R&nr Penrith 
In Gumberiaud j they occur also on other mcgallthic monuments. 
Noiliing, however, bad been noticed until tbe symbols in question were 
detected by the welt-practlseJ eye of Dr. Tate ; thay were at that time so 
thickly cnerugted with liclian as to escape the notice of any ordinary 
observer* The cirenmstaTice was forthwith made known by him to tbe 
Institute, without venturing to speculate on the age or iutenticn of the 
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II] tlie fasjUiOin of tbo &ric:1i£:ij]o^i&& doubtless failed to trace 

iadicati&us of very I'cmoto anti^juitj. This disGQ70]'j cOiinCctftd willi ao 
roEunrkablc n nTmuiiicnt c:(CLtcd uttcotich^ and Dr. Tlmmaui^ who k fully 
comr^i’anut ivith th& noaiivins of the objcur^ early ages, was iuduecd to give 
it careful iiivestigatiau ; he was led tu conclude tbnt the myatei'idus synibota 
hod been cut on the stone in comparatively recent lituee* and might liavc 
heeia the work of some casual visitor, who must have found considorablo 
difiScuCty in the Operation, the " iSaraeu ” &tone of w]iE6h Stonohefigie is 
formed hoiiig o;itrcmDly bard- The subject assumed a freali in teres t 
thirougli tlio visit of the fcuejss congregate at Bat)], and Dr. ThiiiJiam 
pointed out liow important it is to oecertaiii with precision tbc igc and 
origin ef those symbols^ in whieb posstbly some ardent advocates of tbo 
veiy remote dato of tbe monument might trace resouihlanes tc Flioonieian 
cliaractens, Profeasop lUnvliufiori had, however, truly observed during the 
late discussion that the markings cannot pAsatbly bo earlier thsn RomaD 
timsa, if indeed they can claim that degree of antiquity. Dr. T burn am 
stated that^ accoi'diug to tlio testimony of aged persons, it ahculd appear 
til at the Symbols wore actually cut hy an unknown travelling artiGccr about 
forty or fifty yeora ago. Through active Te8earcho& made by Hr. Keaim 
cf Ameshury;, immediately after the visit of the Members of the British 
Associatiou to Stonehenge, the statement^ of which full particulars were 
given, had heon chtoined from three pei'sons, of wltom. one Is alleged to 
have been on eye-witness of tlie proceeding and rosidant near the spot. 
It is difficult tc conceive through what motive so laborious an Operation, hy 
which, ivithout doubt, tlie learned migbt well have been led astray, should 
have been derUed. Dr. Thumara^s memoir on tbe subject will be given in 
the Transactions of the Wiltshire Arcliasological Society. 

Professor Wfi5TmooTT> R-A.* delivered a discoui'sc ou the statue of the 
obtained for the British Museum frocn the collection in the 
Famcae Palace. Printed In this Jouraal* vol. sii, p, 33S. 

An animated diocusaiDU ensued upon various questioiia suggested by the 
Profos60i''s diacourao. Mr. Rircu remarked, that tho expression ” fecit 
moltiter juvenem " in Pliny’s deacription of the Diadumenus by Pciyeletus 
(see this Journal, voh xiri. p. 041), refers tc tlic age of tbe youtli and 
the treatment of the BtatuO ; tliat it indicated that tlto eculptor made a 
youth just emerging from boyhood wiih an effeminate type, and that ttie 
enpression must ho taken in contvadletlnction to vi rill ter puerum,^' a 
manly bey, or a hoy coming upon tiie ago of manhood. Mr. Birch said, 
moreover, tliat, altliough the stAtue ia of PenteHc marble, it docs not fullow 
that it ia the original ^ it may he an ancient Copy, out! there are certain 
peculiarities in tho treatment, for instance in the iialr, which luduced hiui 
to think that this may be tho c&se. Ho dcsi^-od partiedai‘ly to call attcu- 
tion to two olrcumstaueca ccinncctcd witlt tho statue. One of these is the 
atuuip of a palm-tree at tho right leg t Hr. Birch thought that such modo 
of troatnrent doe^ not accord with that of tlie statues of FJiidias and otlicr 
artists of tiiO period ; there aro, however, few esAinples on ^rlnch to ground 
an argument. The other is tho peculiarly rude manner in which the statue 
liad been clamped together, Certainly not the kind of reparation uaod by 
seulptora of the last two centuries ; and, if this could be shown to be Roman, 
it would go far to prove that the statue w&a lilghly esteemed (if not the 
original) in the days of tho Roman empire. Mr, Birch considered that 
there may have boeii some hckstc it) deciding that this remarkable sculptuie 
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represents an atlilete; it may bo a victor who is crowning Uioisclf after 
winning the priao in the foot-roce. ^ 

anh SZSorltil of 9rt 

By the Hon. W. 0.' Staklbt, M.P.—Antiquities of bronze, a necklace 
of largo amber beads, a number of bronze rings of various sizes, a pair of 
tweezers, an armlet of thin bronze wire, with some other relics, found at tho 
bottom of a little stream which flows by Llanwyllog Church, in the centre 
of Anglosoa. The Ven. Archdeacon of Bangor, by whom these objects 
were entrusted to Mr. Stanley for exhibition to the Institute, observed that 
the stream was unusually low, and the channel hod lately been widened at 
that part, which is about 400 yards above the church. There is nothing 
peculiar in that immediate locality, but Archdeacon Jones stated, that 

about holf-a-niilo to the S.K. 
I there is a field called Cacr Gad, 
I or the Field of Battle, probably 
placo which has been pointed 
/scene of a conflict in 

between the forces of 
Owain Gwynedd and the united 

^ ^ I '' Norwegians. The relics must, 

• r I 11 however, bo regarded as of a 

V,I IffiggS f [ I' much earlier period, and closely 

I 1 1 I resemble objects of similar class 

II I found in Ireland, more espe¬ 


cially the bifid flat object of 
bronze here figured (orig. size), 
resembling an orrow-he^, but, 
according to the conjecture of 
Irish antiquarians, used as a 
razor. These peculiar objects 
are rare, and, as we believe, 
bad previously occurred exclu¬ 
sively in Ireland. Compare a 
specimen, figured in 


Sir W. 

I I NV ilde’s Catal. Antiq. Roy. 

Irish Acad. p. 549, fig, 433. 
A more detailed notice of the discovery at Llanwyllog will be given in tho 
Archseologia Cambrensis. The archdeacon has presented the relics to the 
British Museum. 

By the MAUcraOKKSs op Hoktlt, through Mr. Soden Smith, F.S.A.— 
Three massive armlets of bronze, found in ploughing, about three miles 
N.W. of Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, in ground which apparently had never 
been broken up. One of them is of almost pure copper, the two others of 
yellow bronze. Several examples have occurred in North Britain ; two are 
preserved in the British Museum which are ornamented with discs of 
enameled work, and there are several in the Museum of the Antiquaries 
of Scotland. See Dr. Wilson’s Prehistoric Annals, p. 448 ; Archmologia, 
vol. xzii. p. 285. In some instances these remarkable ornaments are in 
the form of a coil, like a serpent, from which the general type seems to 
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have been dci'ivcd; tli&y Are of conalderable freight % ^und ne« 
Altjre, Morajsliire^ would moaaure lu length, if extended, 37 iiicliea ; it 
weiglia 2Jb. 9 e;. It ia auppoaed that theae armlcta ware votive odfeiingj 
or Jionovarj gifta^ and they are Assigned to tlio bto Celtic periodr 

By 1-fr. HAiinoDh F.S,A,—A curved indplement of WBOk flint, found on 
Coj'ton Bench, midway between Gteot Yarenouth and Loweatoft, by J£r, C, 
Cory* Town Clerk of Yernioath, who resides near the spot Tvlione the dia- 
oovery occurred. Lcugtii Tj iuclies, bre&dtb* at the tliiekeet end* where 
it seome to have been affixed to a liaft-, possibly of stag's horn or of ivood* 
nearly inch. This object, roaemhling tlio curved bUde of a sroall 
dagger, is haautifully formed, tlie edges ore chipped with great regularity, 
and it is ekilfuily shaped to a point. 

By Afr. Octavjids Moagau* M.F.'—A cylinder of the best Babylonian 
pcHodj tlie century fmmediateJy preceding the conquest of Cyrus. The 
design Bcenos to be Belus* or aome deity, crowned, and wearing a leng 
Babylouian robe of numerous squares of ueedlework (flejjlis tKitj, 

he is seated au a tbrono whieh is covered with a rich haitging, bis footstool 
being the crowned humarL-headed- bu|]. or Greek noinotaur. The king 
fperhaps Evii kferodacli hinisclfh sirniiarly attired as the god* nppi'oachce 
him with tbo offering of a young ram, to receive the sceptre and bracelet. 
Ensigns of royalty avs held forth by his tutelary divinity. Echind tho 
monarch stands hie queen, or, some think, a priest* clothed in a similar 
royal robe, hor hands raised iu tho attitude of adoratlou, sccoudiug the 
piiiyor of the king, ^^ext stands the itumau-beaded buU, with, bauds 
crossed upon his breast tn the posture of respect; be ia shown in front 
face, and is followed by a crowned female, also lu front face* her hands 
giudiarly folded. Thoi'e can be uo doubt that tbo&e two Agaves repnesout 
the gouii of tbo kiugaud queen respcclivcly* This gun is moat rctuarkablo 
for the admirable drawing and extreme beauty of its mechanical eiecution. 
In tho lattoi^ it equals the finest Greek work in tho Archaic style. In its 
dust it it a pricolesa work of primal vaL art. The matorluJ is the fie eat 
fibrous limmatite (loadstone), the usual material, on acoOuut of its mystio 
virtues* of tbc cylLaders. belonging tO' the Bebylouian Empire.—A Jewel of 
St. George, cut in high relief in a precious s&rdoays of aeveral laysis* 
2 iuclres. long by lueli wide. The engraver has most skilfully availed 
himself of the nutoorcue shades in bis material to give effect to the differcEit 
Jigures* Tho dragon is represented in the brown with greenlah reflex t 
the Knight's body in a lij'htor shade of the same, but Lis faco in opaque 
white, as are also tbo forc-quavtcrs of hi a steed. The trappings of the 
latter am in light brown. The princess Saba, kneeling in the distaiice, isia 
pure white, a.nd the trees have an actual sliade of green. The exetntieu 
of this cameo is truly wonderful; the dragon, 5t. George and hie horse, 
being iai almost full relief, owing to which one fotedeg of tho horse has 
been broken off. This cameo may be placed aaiong the first of the 
Ginqucceutfl* and is q}robab]y the work of Jlattco del Ifaiaro* chief 
engraver to Francis L* or else of that pupil* whose name is unknowiq who 
lias loft such extraordinary cameo portraits ^ Henry VIlI. and his family. 
It is mounted in n situjjle gold fnsme surrounded with a cable border 
marked with black enamel, with aji elegant oofrichracut in green enanisl at 
the back imitating a Inurel wreath; and, being a jowal of such extra¬ 
ordinary valua, taking into account tbc tstimatiQii in which such works wei'e 
held at that period, there cau b& little doubt it was originally a jewel worn 
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ty lliQ flOTereign him&ell' or ono of his Succeaaors. as ajowd of tlie Garter* 
Tills supposition is cDufrrtUicd hy the TuJar rose cn^ruved on. tlic lid of tlie 
silTot Uoi made to contain it. This jftwel^ nod also tlio Babylon!an cyliuJer 
above described^ are the propei'ty of Saiuu&l Richaird Bosauijuet^ Esq., of 
Dingestfln Court, Monmaiitbsltire, and tliey were entraatod for exliibicion 
by Ills tied permission. 

By ilr. HaWlTt.—Drawings of Stulptured cofEin-lids found during recent 
uf St. Mary's Churcb, Shrewebury; the drawings were sent for 
exhibition by Kr. H. Bloram, of that town. One of these early memoi iAls 
appears to be of tbe twelfth century t the design has mueli of the Anglo- 
Saicon obaracter; it was dieinteri:^ in June last, beneath the base of a 
columTi on the North side of the nave, part of the lower cad of the slab 
being hidden by tho column. The second, whieb seems to be of the snme 
age, was found in September in the South porch. Tfm earliest part of the 
church is of the twelfth century. A tliird coffindid lay undtu- tho tower 
ftreh* Mr. Hewitt stated that these relics will be preserved by being 
a^Kcd to the wjJls in the restored building. 

By Mr, ELiiDsn WATTeaTOir* F.S.A.—A remarkabte double-edged sword, 
the hlodg being ongTSTcd on each side with the irtwription—Sisxvs * v * 
INJST . MA£ ; akko. nil,—between hordurea ef arabesque ornament, and also 
an escutcheon of tbe family arms of that pontiff (Peretti, a Hon rampant, 
holding in its deitcr paw three pears, over all a bend) ensEgned with the 
tiara and cross keys* The blade measuTes in Icugth 3 ft. 9 In*, the guard 
and hilt have probably bsen renewed. The aeoession of Sixtus V, took 
place April 12', 15^5 ; he reigned for five years. It has long boen custo¬ 
mary that the Sovereign Pontiff, Mr. Waterton obserred, sltoutd bless ou 
Christnias-eTc, about midnight, a sword, and a cap of niaiiitenauce. 
These are afterwards sent as preaeuta to somo sovereign prince,, but if, a& 
is sometimes tbo case, tliey arc not given away, they are preserved and 
blessed again on the ensuing Cbriatnias, and so <m until required. The 
chi-onicbi-, Hall, it will bo remembered, relates that on May la, 1514, was 
I'cceh'ed a cap of maintenance and ji gword sent from Pope Jullue 11. with 
& great cotitpauy of nobles 3 and that on tJie following Sunday they wero 
presented to Heniy VII1. with great solemnity in St. PauPa Gntbcdral. 
Tlie sword came into the possession of Elias Aslimole, and may be aecn 
bmoiigst the olgects given to the Museum founded by Iiim at Oxford 3 the 
hilt is of Bilvcr-gilt richly chased and set with crystals.^ Mr* Watoi'ton 
W ascertained, on a recent visit te Rome, that the awoid blessed by 
aixtUB V* [a the fourth year of Lis pontificate, 15Sfi, was sent to the Duke 
of Guise. The fine weapon now in Mr. Water ten'a poascBslon is dimbtlesa 
that which was thus conferred on tbo head of the Catholic League* 


Fobruftiy 2, 1365* 

The Very Rev. Canoit Rock, D.D., in tbe Chair* 

In opening the ptoccediitgs Cakok Rook alluded with deep regret to the 
great loss sustained by the Institute during the previous men Lb, through 
the decease of two of their earliest and most valued frieuds, one of them 


^ C^tal, of Uir Ashm. Miu., p. HC, Ife. 
afil. Tbo sword is tlkE^ro described aa 
"given by the Foya (Lao S,) to Henry 
Julius 1[, died in Februarj, 


I5ia-14, and tha piasentstioii at St. 
Paul's CatEkOdrs!, on ilay Si, ao- 

tunlly ocemred shortly sftor the AcciJS- 
sion of liis successor, Leo X. 
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Lein^ the Earl of Ildicster^ for B{jv«ra] jears a of the Ctutml 

Cemioitt^.^ fliiJ who JikI very tindly promised to take the jjart of Looftl 
PreBideut at the AuduqI Mcctiiig of the Society to he li&M in ]iie ccuoty in 
tlie easuhtg snuimer. TJje otiiei' fricnillj stijpporter, now no move, waa Dr. 
Murklaod, uf Biitb^ fortnorly Pii'Mtor of the Society of Antiquarica ; Lie 
oorJfel On courage meat had promoted tha purpose of tlio laiiititote from the 
oommoneemeut, nud Li a parti cipEition in tlie procoodinga aad the anauet 
gatherings had frequently cheerod titoir progressa dariug twenty years of 
friendly mtereeurai^. 

A memoir hy the Rev, C. W, was readj on the Ues of Antrquo 

Gems in the Middle Ages, being a sequel to hia diasertation on Mediaeval 
Glyptic Art given on a previoua occasioti, ai^d printed in this Journal* 
Tol. xxi. p. 319 . 

Tiio lion. Robert CuBZOtt deacribed a aerlea of aneieut heloieta 
preaervod in hia armoury at Fariiam Park, Suaaex, and brought for ei- 
acuinatioEi. Hia memoir mil he fonud in this voloiue* p. ante. 

It ^Toa stateJ that a comnaunieatieu had been addreaat^ to tite Central 
CoenmiUea^ i^elatlug to propcsed arraugfimenta for the appi'oprlofioD of part 
of Wimbledon Coniinon as a place of publie recreation. The appi'chonsicn 
had arisen, aj^pareiitly 00 aul^iont grouuJg, that tlic entrcnclmicot known 
sA Csesar’a Camp was throfltoued witli injury tiirougli the preyected for* 
riiatiuu of roads, as it i/rns alleged, crossing the fosS'S and rampart of tlia 
work. A map was sent for the intpceiion of the Society, hidlcating certain 
ope rations by which^ oS it appoarnd, tho aucient British fortress must 
suffer serious injury. In the discussion that ensued the hope was strougly 
eirpresscd that so reiuarkablc a i'oIlo of trlhee occupying Britain at a very 
early purled, tlis ouly Teetige of its closa wEthln so elicrt a distance from 
the metropolis, might be earefuUy pLOseLwed in any operationa which uiny 
he contemplated. 

Mr. Waltrw TitEOPiiLas read a memoir on tlio camp in questioa, givteg 
a detailed account ef the opinleii of writers from the daya of Camden, 
relating to Cffisar’s Camp at WlmbEedoi]. This menaolr rrill be given 
hcreafLcr. Some nutiee ef the earthwork, accompanied by n plam^ has 
lately beon publislied by the Rev. W. A. Bartlett in Ids 'VHistory 
atid Antiquities of Wiiubledou." Mr, TregcUaa stated that he was enabled 
to inako the gratifying aniiouncmnenc of tlie Intention of CcL Biddulpli to 
make tlie necessary repairs at Costell Dinas ElAu, to the perilous condi¬ 
tion of which be had on a farmer eccasiun called attention. 

The follow I Mg Liotica of a recent discovery of vaaiiges, at auppeaed, of 
ancient salt wurka at ffobthwich, Cheslura, by soina writers cousidered Co 
be Oondate of the Romans, was recolved from JoRS Eousoa, Kaq., 
of Wai'i'ingtoii, 

** Last Autumn soma men who were engaged in making or enlarging a 
dock in a boat-holldor'a yard in Cwtla Northwlch, on the west bonk of tbe 
Hivor Weaver, eame upon three sbnUcw leaden vata ten or twelve feet 
below tho our face i they had evidently been used os salt-paos, and were 
deeorib&d as lying side by side imbedded in cbareoal or wood, the 

natural suil being aaud and clay* Tbers was no appearance ol walls, dnea. 
Or furnace, bnt oue of the pans had cquic in contact witli tha buniiitg wood 
and hod been partially lueltod, as a portion still has fragments of wood 
imbedded in the metal. The men had taken posaession of the prme, and 
bngnu Le cut it up fur sale as old lead, wlion the aatliotitles Intervoned, and 
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ouo entire rat with fragments of Uie others are deposited in the War¬ 
rington Museum. The pan that is entire measures about 3 ft. 4 in. by 
2 ft. 10 in., and 4 in. in depth ; tl»e sides are a little flanged outwards, and 
at each end is a hole large enough to admit a finger at about half the 
depth, with a sort of fillet mould with a small loop in the ceutre, and at 
each one a fillet going off at an obtuse angle. The rim appears to hove 
been finished with a thin cord moulding. At one end, on the outside, are 
throe perpendicular stamps in low relief. There is a hole at one corner, 
said to have been made with a pick by the men in getting it out. The 
bottom surface is also covered with pick marks, but those are original, and 
the results of salt-making. The le^ is fi'om half to three-<|uartcrs of on 
inch thick, and the outside seems in no respect worn or to hove suffered 
injury, so Uiat the brine must have been evaporated by means of hot air 
in flues. The end of another vat has a more elaborate ornamentation. It 
is a segment of an ellipse of cord moulding, with crescents externally and 
below ; on one side of tin's are some letters. This fi-ngment corrosiKmds 
with the breadth of the first, of which one moy suppose about eight inches 
have been cut off. There is no hole in the centre as in the other pan. 
Another fragment is in the possession of Dr. Kendrick.of Warrington; it 
contains letters, which have been read—DBv.a. I am doubtful whether the first 
and last are any tiling more than a crescent ornament. The left bank of the 
Weaver is close to the Castle Hill, which rises above it. This hill has two 
heads, one just below the other, and was ascended by a narrow, steep 
fwtpath. The character of the forUficaUoii, if such it had been, was not 
plain, as the larger summit would hardly have afforded standing room for 
thirty men : all tliis is considerably changed within the lost ton ycai-s. A 
deep, narrow road runs down to the river. On the hill, and iu several 
ports of the neighbourhood, small urns with burnt bones have been found, 
some of which are in the Warrington Museum. The very interesting 
questions—to what period do these salt-pans belong, and how may wo ex¬ 
plain their deposit iu the place where they were found ? oro much moi-e 
easily asked than answered. In digging through the towing-path of 
the nver to make a passage into the dock, some human remains were dis¬ 
covered at a depth of seven or eight feet Tho'greater portion of a male 
skeleton was removed, which was said to have laid prone, with a thick 
piece of wood 5 feot long by the side. The head is well formed, and had 
ail tbe teeth (which, however, were much worn) when taken up The 
greater part of another was loft in the bank, but nothing else was known 
to have been found. 


The remains which may serve to illustrate Ihe introduction of arts or 
manufactui-M, and any processes connected with them, are of such rare 
occurrence that the foregoing notices cannot fail to prove interesting to our 
readers, although, as Dr. Robson observes, it may be very doubtful \vhetber 
these vats or coolers can be assigned to so early a period os that of the 
Kornans. The letters, moreover, arc very indUtinct. He remarks that 
the Itonoans doubtless made salt in the valley of the Weaver. Middlcwich 
18 wnsidered to occupy tlie site of the Mediolanum of Antoninus ; and the 
Aafinm named by Ravennas os near Chester may have been Northwich. 

obtained in the whole district 
Dr Tav^hTtfen' “‘^‘‘ufacture was always under restrictions. 
Dr. Ray, about 1670, gives au account of tlic process ; the pans were of 
lead and always of the same size, holding 24 gallons. ^ 
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The Rev. Eouuxd Vbxadlks described a mural painting lately brought 
to view on the south wall of the church at Wliitwell, Isle of Wight. He 

P laced before the meeting a drawing by the Rev. R. B. Oliver, curate of 
(^liitwcll. The little church is, a rude, two-aisled building, originally con¬ 
sisting of two chapels, one of St. Rhadegund, belonging to the parish of 
Galcombe ; the other, of St. Mary, to that of GodshilJ. In course of time 
the parish of Whitwell was formed, and the two chapels became the 
parochial church, the rights of the rector of Gatcombe, to whom the larger 
chancel belonged, being reserved. The parish altar was almost out of 
sight at the east end of the smaller aisle.' The rector of Gatcombe having 
lately resigned bis rights, his chancel, which was filled with pews, has been 
cleared, and the altar placed in its proper position, but the old altar remains, 
so that the church now presents the unusual feature of two Communion tables. 
The Gatcombe chancel contains some Norman work; the principal part of 
the church is Early English, but rude, the windows mostly later; the 
small square tower at the end of the south aisle, and the stone-ribbed 
south porch, arc Perpendicular. Mr. Venables stated that the rock stair¬ 
case leading through a rift in the cliffs from the Undorcliff to the church, 
at about a mile distant, is known as St Rhadegund’s Path, in common 
parlance “ Redgun.” The wall-painting, of which a drawing was riiown, 
represents the martyrdom of St. Erasmus ; it seems to be of the fifteenth 
century. Mr. Akerman has noticed some representations of this letrcnd. 
Gent Mag. April, 1865, p. 402. 

Mr. Bcrtt gave the following notice of a Book of Ordinances of the City 
of Weester, entrusted to him by Mr. Charles Woof, F.S.A., Town Clerk, 
and brought through his kindness for exhibition on tliis occasion. 

“ This interesting volume is lettered ‘ Ordinances, Edward IV.; ’ the 
contents are more comprehensive than its title. Besides the ‘ Ordinances ’ 
of the time of Edward IV., it contains similar regulations in the 12th 
Uenry VII., and transcripts of charters of privileges granted to the city. 
The later set of ‘ Ordinances,* embodying in effect the earlier series, is 
printed in Green’s History of Worcester, and a few extracts have there been 
printed from those of Edward IV., but without any comments or notes. I 
may, therefore, be justified in drawing attention to such of the principal 
enactments ns appear to have general interest. 

“ These * Ordinances ’ are said to have been made ‘ by the Kynges 
comaundement, and by hole assent of the Citesens inhabitantes in the Cyte 
of Worcester, at their yeld raarchaunt holden the Sonday in the festo of 
the Exaltacon of the Holy Crosse,’ in the 12th year of Edward IV. (a.T). 
14G6—G7) ; and they relate to the administration of the whole of the 
affairs of the city, especial regard being had to the corporate property. 
By the 3rd Ordinance there was to bo provided ‘ a stronge comyn cofur, w* 
vj. keyes, to kepe yn tber tresour, oon key tlicrof to be delyvered to the High 
Boillye, and another to oon of iho Aldermen, and the lij*!. to the Chamb’loyn 
chosyn by the greto clothynge, and the other iij. keyes to be delyvered, 
oon to the Cbamblcyn by the comyns chosen, and ij. oilier keyes to ij. 
thrifty comyners trewe, sufficiant, and feithfull men.’ By the 8th Ordinance 
the * Acts ’ of the Guilds were to bo engrossed on parchment, and put into 
a box called ‘ a Casket,’ winch was to be kept by the high bailiff. Ordi¬ 
nance 15 is as follows:—‘Also that the bitters be redy with bur horses 
and bittes to bringe water unto every citezen when he ys required by cny 
man or child, when eny parell of fuyre ys wMn the Cite, in peync of lesynge 
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of 40*., to the boiir half, and the other half to the corayn trcsour.’ The 
word ‘ biltea ’ is probably a corruption of * buts/ for carrying water. Com¬ 
pare the ordinances 12 Hen. VIL, regarding ‘all persons having hytU.’ 
\Vhile on the subject of precautions against fire—always a most serious matter 
in mediseval times—I will bring together the other regulations which deal 
with it. At No. 25 we find * Also that ther be v. fuyre hokes, to drawe at 
cv*y thyngo wber parylo of fuyre ys in eny parte of the Cite, and they to 
be sette in iij. parties of the Cite, and grote heipe and nede bo that god 
defende, and the same hokes to bo m^e by the Chamberloyns.’ No. 
26: * Also that no chymneys of tymber bo suffred, ne thacchyd houses 
w^n the Cyte, but that the owners do hem awey, and make them chym¬ 
neys of stone or bryke by Mydsomer day next comynge, and tyle the 
thaeched houses by the seid day, in poync of Icsynge of a noble, and after 
that day, every half yere a noble, tyll it be done, to be paydo to the comyn 
tresour.' 

“ The ' Assize ’ or Ordinance for the City of London, in reference to 
disputes arising out of the building of stone houses instead of wood, was 
passed in the year 1189. By that assize the aldermen were directed to 
have hooks and cords for pulling down houses endangered by fire. It is 
notorious, however, that wooden houses thatched with reeds and rushes 
were common for a period long subsequent in London, and in the Worcester 
Ordinances we have evidence of the general construction of houses there at 
the fifteenth century. 

“ By another Ordinance it was to be ‘ a substanciall rule tliat v. pagentes 
amonge the eraftea be holden yerly,’ aud ' more certenij kept then they 
have be bifore this tyme. The 78th Ordinance is also in support of tlio 
pageants of the crafts of the city. It is too long for quotation, and Is full 
of directions for the encouragement and extension of these shows of the 
citizens. 

*• The Council of the City of Worcester appears to have governed by two 
bodies, colled respectively * the Twenty-four,' and ‘ the Forty-eight,' and 
they are directed by these Ordinances to be ready to attend the Council 
House ‘ as often as they shall here the greto bell of the Parisho of Seiiit 
Andrewe to be knolted by many od divers tymes, and after that rongen out 
for the same.’ The same Ordinance directs—* Also tbo Buw-bcll accus¬ 
tomed in the seid Cite to be rongen at ix. of the bell, to be contynewed 
yerly for grete ease of the said Cite; the parysh clerk ther to have his 
fees acenstomed therefore.' I am enabled to say that there are payments 
annually * for ringing Day-bell and Bow-bell' in the Corporation accounts 
from a very early date. It appears to have been an almost immemorial 
custom. The ‘ Day-bell ’ is said to have been tho fourth bell at St. 
Helen’s Church, and to have been rung for a quarter of an hour every 
morning at four o’clock. The ringing of tho ‘ Dny-bell ’ ceased about 
1750. Tho ‘ Bow-bcll ’ is doubtless the same as the Curfew, and at the 
present time it is rung at eight o'clock instead of nine, as at the rime of 
the Ordinances. There seems to he no local explanation of the name 
• Bow-bell,’but Mr. Woof suggests a very probable one, viz. that as tho 
Curfew-bell of London was rung at Bow Church, tho name of tliat church 
may have been adopted in other places, and applied to the boll. In the 
‘ Liber^ Albus ’ edited by Mr. Ritey for the series of Chronicles and 
Memorials published under direction of the Master of tho Rolls, we find, 
amongst the Ordinances of the City of London, * Qo nui voisc wakeraunt 
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C^irfeu aftud (^t Uoi^e ; ^ also that bo * Braceour * ahould keep * Lui a 
overt cipnee Curfcu son^ at Bo we.' 

** Ordinance 29 is directed again&t persone ueing ‘ eny Tryniowca, dorrea, 
or holes of new laade in to tJie yeld Eiall, wher thororE&h eny persone may 
se, here, or LAto knowlcth what ys tJone in tbe seid halTe.* 

'* I will now eonclude niy remarksj aa tlio rciooinder relates entirely tc 
regLilatiotis for tlie trade and other sdairs of the city, intereating only in 
a local acnae. At the end of the aecond aet of * Ordinencea,' is an acconut 
of fccBj followed by transctipts of char ter a to tbe city. The first of thoae 
cbartei'B ia by Edgar, dated Dec* 2S, A.n. £i64» It is preceded by a brief 
narrattvo reapcctEng the foundM lou of tUe City by Wolfarias, King of the 
kfereiana, a^d. 679, and by I'efercnce to a charter of King Offa granting 
the Hundred of Oswaldislowa to the Biabop of Worcester and hla family^ ae 
the Bccular ciorhs were called. The confirmation of this giant is the 
subject of the charter of Edgar, together witii the reforaa of tlio Cathedral 
efitabliahmont wliich had been made at the instigation of Bishop Oswald, 
Upon the date of this transaction some question exists, and doubt has sTso 
been tlirowu upon this chaiHioir of Edgar by Green the local liietcncrii who 
eays that be ia supported byCumcE. It is printed In Bngdale's Honastieon 
{Calej^a ed») from tlie CSmrtcr Boll 9 Edward IlL, which records a coiifir- 
maEiou by that sovereign of a previous eoufirmallon by Edward IB of 
Edgar's charier. Dugdale'a second reference to tlie Charter Roll 
4 Edwatxl IVh, is not coiTeet, but as the liiepcxtmue by Edward III. gives 
a complete recital of tlio charter^ 1 have not attciuptcd to trace his second 
reference. Edgar's charter is also printed in. Spehaan's * Concilia,^ and 
Kemble's * Codex Diplumaticua,'butnppaTeiitly from some gthci^ Aft a 
page of (hac in the sent by Kfr» Woof is omitted.. It does not appear 
that the luspcxFums of Edward III. or tlio copy in the Boob of Ordinances 
was known to Qrcon. There nre many verbal variations between the copy 
in the Book of Ordinances and tliat on the Charter Roll, and it is evident 
that the Lrattsciiber of the farmer was not master of the MB, from which 
be ceplod, or that It wae very corrupt. The otlior obarters are those of 
Henry IL^ of which I helievo that the original no longer exists^ of Richard 
L, and of Henry III.” 


ftntfqitithd aiTti nf ?trt 

By ibe Rov. Ghegohy RHbDEs.^A fragment of a remarkably fino 
Intaglio, on sard, of the best Greek peritMi, found near Kcrtcli in the 
Cfinjos.. Tile subject may be tlic head of (Jie Tauric Artemis, or possibly 
of Ipbigcnia, liei' pricstessr 

By the Rfiv. R, P. Ctfiifia.—Bronxe oolt of unusual type, found at 
VifrotliEim, Kent. 

By IIWiuiAM Owen, of Haverfordwest,—Two twisted rings of iron, 
diameter about 7 intbes i oa the surface tliere teem to be slight traces of 
mixed yellow metal; also au irou object, decayed with rust, formed with 
five projections, and bearitig resemblance to a human baud sbeut half life 
iiae. They were found at "tbo Ralb," in the parish of Rudbaxton* near 
llaTorfordwest] Fembrokesbire, sometimes called " St. Leonard’s Ratb,’ 
an eiiaainpmeiit an tho auiamit of a cooieal bill, about foul miles N-E* of 
that town. It ie a Circular work with a single foMO, tbe rampart so bigb 
that from tlio area witliin no view can be gained of aoy part of tlic siuv 
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roundinp; coantry. A plan and section is given in Mr. Llewellyn’s Memoir 
on the Raths of Pembrokeshire, Archseologin Cambr., third series, vol. x. 
p. 12. It is said that it was occupied in the Civil Wars, and that portions 
of armour had been disinterred near it. A chapel adjacent to this 
entrenched work was called “ Capella S. Leonardi de Castro Symonis,” 
formerly connected with the Commandery of Slebeck, and near a copious 
spring of woter; there is another remarkable spring on the N.E. side near 
the vallum. The date and purpose of the iron rings, which have been pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Owen through the Institute to the British Museum, are 
doubtful; it had been supposed that they might have been the cores or 
frames of certain bronze collars, such possibly as tho beaded torques 
noticed by Mr. Birch in this Journal, vol. iii. p. 32, and mostly formed 
with stout iron rings on which the bronze ornaments were strung. Iron 
collars have occasionally occurred, supposed to bo the badges of slavery, 
and it is believed that such n mark of aorvitudo was not uncommon in 
Anglo-Saxon times. Around the nock of a skeleton found about 1841 at 
Dorchester, Oxfordshire, with Roman pottery, there was an iron collar 
fastening with a catch or spring. Gent. Mag., Sept. 1841, p. 303. 

By Sir Gkorob Bowter, Bart., M.P., through Mr. Bernhard Smith.— 
Roman relics, pottery, calcined bones and remains, with the dorsal setUum 
of the broad-nosed sturgeon, found at Barton Farm, about a mile from 
Abingdon, on the Oxford side. The ruins of Barton House, destroyed by 
tho Parliamentarians in the Rebellion, stand on this farm, on the property 
of Sir G. Bowyer. The exhibition of these vestiges of Roman occupation 
was accompanied by a few notes from Dr. Rolleston, Linoere Professor of 
Physiolog}p at Oxford. Tho species of sturgeon above mentioned is taken 
occasionally in the Solway Firth, but less commonly than the sharp-nosed 
fish, Accipenser tiurio, abundant in Northern parts of Europe. Possibly 
the sturgeon may, in Roman times, have been taken frequently in tho Isis; 
it may, however, have been brought from the tidal rivers of remote parts of 
Britain, “ peregrinis . . nobilis undis,” as it is designated by Ovid. It is well 
known bow higlily the fish sometimes called Julops was esteemed by the 
Romans; tlie “ pretiosus helops nostris incognitos undis” is commended 
in the verses of the poet before mentioned. It may deserve notice that 
Anthony & Wood records in his Journal, in 1677,* the capture of a stur¬ 
geon of 8 ft, long at Clifton Ferry, about 3 miles lower down the river 
than the spot whore the Roman remains brought by Mr. Bernhard Smith 
were brought to light. * 

By Mr, J. E. Lbb, F.S.A.—Drawing showing the construction of part 
of the Roman wall of Clermont-Ferrand, in France {Augustenemetum). at a 
spot called the Blanchisserie. It is formed with half-round pilasters at 
intervals of about 9 feet; each pilaster, or small demi-rounder, measuring 
nearly 3 ft. in diameter. The height of the wall is about 22 ft., constructed 
with four rows of bonding tiles, each consisting of three rows of tiles.'— 
Drowings of flint arrow-heads in groat variety of form, and of knives or im¬ 
plements of flint, stone celts, die., from Girgovia, the district of the AtTomi, 
in tlie volcanic range near Clermont; their chief city was in vain besieged 
by Cfflsar; a very large collection of these relics is to be scon in llio 
Museum at Clermont—Also drawings of perforated objects of bone, there 

‘ Athenss Oxon., Life of Aotli. ^ the Eocles. Hist Soc., p. 196. 

Wood, edited by the late Dr. Bliss for 
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also found, Bujjposcd to liarc beon Mfliisiloa or portions of fluEea, They 
ocoutTod frequently with Roman remnius. St® Mr, Roftch Smitli s 
Romuin London, pi JJi.—Dia^m ahe^vin^ a portion of coiifiti'uotiou found 
nt Coorfeon; piei's forpoed of square files,. A ad aiipporting overlnppiug 
courses, bo ns to fonn oponiogs at iiitorvaJs in lieu of ardies; aimiJar 
esAioplea of masonry liavc oeenrred at other Raaiim aitcaj couipnre Artis’' 
rurolii tvfls, pi 26, frg. 2.—Di nwiuga of three email pieces of micicsit ii’oo 
avtillevy in the Mnaeuoa at Clei'mont; it Ss not known whero they woro 
found. They are figured on. the previous pago- TJte leu^ost, with a slmrp 
spikej probably to affix it to a woodopi stock, ipioosurcs 3i iiiohos in leiigtli; 
diameter about 8 inohea. Wo are indebted to Geficral Lofrey for tlio fuL 

lOTving romarka_The littJo g^ins from Clormont arc very etirions ; tljO 

ncai'cfit approach that I oan find to sueli a fomi i.g stipplied by tbo jilecca of 
the first half of tiro fifteenth century, glifeii by Col. Fav 6 in yoI iii. of tlio 
* Etudes enr 1o pasa^ ct Laveuir de rAvtiltdvio,^ by the Emperor of tlie 
Freuch, pi. 7 ; theEa are copied fjom a MS. ‘ cle Machliiis ' at "Venice* 
and originally, I baHove, given Ly Valturcua, From tbelr largo calibi'o 
the guns at Clermont must liavo bsen used with stone ehot; and, from 
their large powder^sbaLuher, combined with tliolr exceaaiyo lightncaa ia 
proportion to cahbte, they mngt date from t!io earliest period, when gun¬ 
powder was made of equal proportione of tlie throe ingredii^tita, and excess 
sively weak. Wo have nothing ao old, niilcsa it bo the pieees fished up In 
Movecambo Bay* Lancashh-e, by Mr. Arcl]ihjdd(Arehiioologia, vol xxviii. p. 
373 )* whioh may bo of ilia fourtaontL century.’* 

By Mr. JoaRPH Berd^m, F.S.A,—An iron object of the Roman period* 
a speoLinen of a cnrioua class of relics which have sometimes been regarded 
as lamp-holdarB of liomely descriptlen-- E^oAnucAt —bet probably 

aro shoes Occasion ally used for horses Or Oxen that had suffered injury in 
the lieof. Tliey hare been designated hippo$andates, and Jiavo been 
found m rarlous parts of EngUud, Fiance, and Gotmany, mostly near 
Eeman remains. See Mr. Roach Smitli’s Ocll Ant., vol. iil. p. 128* and 
the Catalcguc of bis Antiquities new lu tlio Brltislr Museum* p. 78 ; a re- 
.. markable specimen found at Black water Bridge is figured, Traus. Essex 

I Arch. Soc.p Tol. i. p. lOS^ comparo tliosc found near Mayence, Linden- 

sehmit^ AlLertJ], una, iioldn. Voraelt, Heft xii. Tuf 5 * and several figured 
by tJie Abbd Gocliet, La Seine inferieurc, p. 337. The example Jn Mr. 
Beldam’s possession was found several years ago near Balduck* Herts* in 
tlie vicinity of the Icknield W&y ^ It meosuveB about S inches in length, by 
4^ inches greatest breadth,"and is enerusted with fragments of flint. An 
iron shoo, vary similar in fashion and siae, is figured in Arch, Journ., 
vol. j^l. p. 416. It was found in London, and was sent for the inspection, 
of tbo Institute by the late Mr. C. Ainalie. Another Iron relic aiinllar in 
form to that oihtbltcd was found in Hertfordebiro in tbo same neighbourhood 
in a pit, at a depth of 15 feet* near the Arbory Banks and a covered way 
wlilch led to a copious aprifig. A drawing of tills speeimeu, now in, the 
posscESJoii of a chemiat at lioyston, has bean sent by Mr, Beldam, with 
a I'cprescntatlon of an Iren axo of unusual fashion, stated to liovo been 
found near tbo same apot, Mr. Beldam brought also a stirrup of iron cased 
wiili brenzo* found not far from the Icktiield Way near Eoyston* hut not* 
os bo believes, witli the relic lost descrihod. tic is Inclined to attribute it 
to the later port of the fbui'tecnth ecutury* or about 1350—1450* It is 
of a peculiar triangular form* with straight sides ornamented with bosses 
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at iiilervala^ tlie Ijoeses ate engi'aved iritl; diagoDul and ttiere m'c 

minains of aomo othci' ariiamcntatiaii rather elaLoi'ntely worked. Tetirim- 
ments were often held near Itoyaton, and Mr. EelJain an^geated the poasi- 
bility that tliis ohjeet, of unusual cbaiajcter> niay have been lost on tbe 
U ertfoL'daliivc Down a oo aocneocensioD of auch pa]>u]ar diaporta in the times 
of Ed wil d IITh Or Eichard IL 

By Kr. G* EowtSft.^A marble atatuette of Natclestis stated to hare 
been found at Hcrcnlaneum.—ronr came!, one of tbeiu, on aliGll^repi’e' 
Bcuting iliQ JndgiLJoiit of Faria. Tlieae objocta aro fnqm the collectioji of 
t]io late Ml'. Brett ; n notice 'of tho atatuette lias been given in the Fine 
Arts^ Journal. 

By tlte Eevt II. M. SoARTH.—'Drawings^ by Mra. C. S. Bookott, af tbo 
torao of a nronutnental effigy of a lady^ and of a oapttal of Koraiao eba- 
rMteVj fotind in tlie elmreh of Bradfoid-on-AVon dni'tng recent restora^ 
tlotia of tko obaneol!. Both I'olioa are deeoraLcd with bright coloring. Tbe 
coatume of the ladyj whieli seemo to bo Into fourteonth contuiy, is curlouaf 
herhauda are joined aud ralaed on her bosom; the gown, cutout at the 
arcn-holet, lO red| the filoeveo of tlic undet'dreas blue; tlie befld-dresa is 
dnt on the crown of the headj and the hair eondned in a. lacod or 
c^’cspifte; tho gorget ia brougiit up over ilie tViiu and frilled at the margin, 
tise face appearing In a triangular opening, ihrough AvlLieli, the aida l;air 
may bo seebi tied up ouslnon-'Lvise; tlie covcrchief falls loose]j on either 
tide of the face. Tliis effigy is supposed hy Mr. Pcttigi'ow^ to bo the 
moiuoria] of Agnoa, to] let of Kegiiiulcl: do Aula, a boaofactov to Bradford, in 
the xiil. cent. TSie diacDTcrlcs there made will be published iu the Journal 
of tlio Briiiaii A reliDoo'logioal Assoolatlou. 

By Mr, J. FjETUEiiaTos.—Pliotographa of Mastoke Castle, Warwick¬ 
shire, the piotiiros{][uo atrueture now tlie prOporEy of Mr. Fcthcratou.Bilke, 
by whom the members were iiospitably eutertaiued during the Annual 
Meeting held at Warwick, find of which a short notice was girexi in this 
Journal, vol. xxl p, 33o, 

By Mr. Bicdfokio.—-F hotegraphs of the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, 
and of the sopulcbrnl mouLLmouts tlisrc preserved. 

By Mr. Burtt.—-P hotogrsplis of the Gethio crowoi found at Guariazar, 
and new in the Mua^e dea Thonnes at Paris, These aamptiioua oi'iianicuts 
have been deacnbed by Mr* Albert Way in DiEa Journal, vol, ivl* p. 253. 
Tlic beautiful pbotograpUic repreaentations were lately placed in Mr. 
Burtt's banda at FurcQ by the DirooEor of the Mnseuiu, M. du Sommevard, 
to be aubmktcU to the Institute, of which be is an Hon, Wamber. 

By Mr. FAiinEEt, F.S.A.' — A gold nug-bioocli set wUh eight uneut ruhiea 
and sapphires alternately^ in ooHete, which prujeot considerably above the 
face of the ornament; the transvci'se doiis is likewise sctwitli a sapphire. 
The intervals belwoou the jeweled colic e;s are engraved with quatrefolls 
and letters, apparently portiong of the posy whlc]] is engrarod in full on tlie 
flat reverse of the ring—lo svi lOi E.'i lit haj^h auo.—A pendant 
mcdaillon, enriclied on each side witii a round nielloed pintc, diato. 1^ 
inch, mounted in a rim of silver gilt fiiagrec ; the subject of one of tho 
niellos is the B. Virgin, acated and giving suck to tho infant Saviour; on n 
scroll around tbe margin is inscribed—BTLOisiuo ' nACTB tDVCAVi he*— 
Ltndcrjiaatb ia the iuitial V. On the. other sldo ia the Precursor, with the 
following inecriplion on a Bcroll—svaftTAy ODLivjsqAa T-vi.#, aud under 
the feet of the Baptist is seen the initial B.-—Circular ivory medallion in 
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low relief, cgltired anJ gilded 5 diam. 1 | iiicli. ; ilie suljject U tlio 

U<yiili of 1 I 10 B. Virgin : angcla support her pillow, the Apofttlee eurround 
her death'bed. Bate, fiflecuth century.—A curioua euamcled plaque 
rapi'csentiug Our Lord seated on tlie raioboiy, Jiis feet upon an oro, ilia 
wounded side^ liauds^ and faet are thown in a striking uionuct; from liia 
mouth proeceda in one direction a hraneb, and in the other n ewoud, its 
point beiog towards the Ilp9 of the Saviour ; hftlow are kneeling figui-es, 
the B. Virgin and St. John; in the hnchgi'ound nuoicroua figures ftrlae 
from their graves on tlie right of Our Lord is, a stately atractura at the 
entrance gate of wiiieh St. Peter rccaivca the JBEossed; on the loft the 
demon earrics off tho acoursed. Date, late fifteenth century.—A leaf of an 
euauielcd Ocvetioual foldLcig tablet repreaentiug Bt. James tho Greater, 
a shell is in the front of hia pilgi'im'a hat, ii^ his hand lie holds, a staff -with 
0 . scrip appeiidcd to it; tho eoloring ia hrUliaut. The margins of tho 
garnioiita nrc set with apavkling jnutativo jeweb ti paUliiU^^ It ia attri- 
huted to Mouvaerni; date about 1450; possibly after Martin Soheen.—A 
aLuall ananielcd pax TOpro&euting tbs EcauiTection, and a second pa In ted 
with fitb euthi'Onod figuro of the B. Virgin and infant Saviour; the date 
1557 appears on a soobJI tarteuche On the left. Thie highly finished little 
work is attributed to Foriicault.—A little MS. Book of Hours, witli 
miniatures and borders elahoratoly painted with birds, flow&raj and iuaecta 
en a gold ground. Flemish art, late fifteenth century.—A soent^bottle of 
ci'ystal, encased in an elaborately enrichfid frame of chased work enameled 
with rich trausiueout colors, a little group ef Venus with Cupids, alsefiowcrs, 
dr agon-flics, itc. It was obtained iu Sweden, but ia of Itabau work. 

By Br, Wyjsk WtLrLiAiis.—A bronze mortar, supposed to be of Fleinieh 
woi'krcbansliip, and bearing an iueci^ptiou of I'cligieua eharaetei^ with tire 
date 1598, It was deacribed as from Caernarvon Castle. 

March 3j 1865. 

The ManquEa K.G., President^ in tho Chair, 

The noble Maiqnia, befOL'C CLLberiug upon the ordinary paoccediikga of the 
Meeting, alluded with deep regret to tlie great loss wliich tlie Institute had 
BUS tain cd in the death of the Duke of Nortlinreherlanc]. TJiai sudden and 
palnrnL borenvemeut had fallen veiy heavily u]>oci tho^te ntoat dcjir to tlmt 
lauicubcd nohleumn, aud their soitow claiitit^ the sincei'c syutpathy of all 
wSio bad enjoyed the privilege of iutercoutiio or fi-iendshtip with hhu ; hta 
life had been marked by noble henefieence^ by the most woi'nr and generous 
eucoarjigeiueut of every acleutlEic purpose or iistetligent enterprise- The 
Duke bad loijg fostered anchicological science with princely liberality, and 
the Institute cmild never forgot, how greatly the knowledge of History 
ojid Autiquitioa liad been pi^iuoted in this eouutij through his powcj'fni 
impulse. 

Lord Tat^bot be Malaidue said that he could uet refrain from hearing 
his tribute of sornovr and of veueratleu fur the luemorj of the generous 
friend and jjatron wlmso destli they bad to deplore, lie adverted to flie 
impo]'taiit woi'ks carj'ied out by the lamented Duke fur the elucidatiau of 
the great mcnamnents of aiktiqultj in the northern counties; he was ever 
ready to promote intelligent iuvcsLigatleu, and by peraenul participation to 
atiuiulite every purpose lor eitenaicm of hnowicdgo or for the welfare of his 
country. Loi'd Talbot spoke of tlic warm intei'est with which the Duke 
had taken part in tlie Annual Meetiug of the InstituLo held at Eeweuatle 
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it> 1353 ; he meniioTiflii the eicaratiena of the fitiition of end 

other worts Bpecially undertateii bj his Graeo^B direction, in order to 
atitntiliate the iniereat of the Sooietj the retnirkable Roman TBBtiga& of 
tbc north. Many now avonod him (Lord Talbot observed) woold witli him^ 
self retail the gratification conferred by the courtesy and welcome witli 
which tlic Institute had been received at Alnwick Ceatle^ 

The Roy, Cavo^ Hocjc and the Roy. C. H. HAaTSHOitNE heortily con- 
cumod in the feeling expressed by the noble President and Lord Talbot ; 
and. On tlie suggefition of Mr- Hiuri^lioirieH seconded by JJr, W. W. E- 
Wynne, M.F., it was unanlmoualy agreed that tha Central Comitiittee 
should be rcciuested to cotivoy to the Dtichaaa on behalf of the Society an 
addrcBS of heartfelt condolence on her recent painful bcreaTament. 

General Li:FnoT, R. A., read tlie foltawing obsorvatLOos on the chamhered 
tumulus at Kevr Grange, county Meath, and that more recently opened at 
Bowih id the same parte of Ireland, and bi'ongljt for ciaiuication a scHes 
of rubbings O'f inciseo marhlnga wlilch occur on t]ie maA^ve slabs of w]iiii;h. 
the chambers are formed. 

" The New Gmnge Tumulna has heen opened for 105 yeftra. and^ 
although religiously avoided by tiienatiye pepulntion of the ncighhourlioodj 
as aharing In an eminent degree the SHcreduess wliich, they aLlrlbut^j to all 
the fairy mounts, it him boon too often viglted and dcscrihed by antiquaries 
to offer the hope of any fi'csli discovery to the eiplorer. Inquiries la 
archtaology bowever sometimes, like physical decay, *let in naw light, 
through chinks that time has made,* and so it luu hap|Udcd that the 
mysterious circular mark luge which the rcacarches of Er, Colliugfrootl 
Bruce bavs recently rendered fjimihar to us, as Oceuri'ing on the rocks of 
Norlhumberlond, in Argylcshirc, Yorksldi'c, and elsewhere, have suggested 
a speculation whether the well-known serpactiuc iuci&lomg cf tbe ebao^liar 
at New Grange (in whiels the iiigeuiotis Governo'r Pownall diwoveredi 
PbcenicTan ebaraeters) might not realty bo i-efcrablc to the saiiic epoch 
□ lid the s.nuc dosign as those iuciscd niarhlnge. I think that a glance at 
their designs and tbe oampnrisen with any of Dr. Breccia rcproductious uf 
the markings occurring near tho Cheviots will digpel this idea, Tbe New 
Grange Tumulus, it Is scarcely uccessaLy to state, is in tbe county Meat]], 
on tljc north side of tho Boyne near Eroglicda ; it messuroa oboot 2S0 ft, 
in diameter, and 40 or 50 ft. high. It has heau surroended by a circle of 
unhewn monolitba, of which eleven are cither standing or prostrate ire situ; 
tboy seem to bave been crlgliinlly about 0 yards ojiavt, bo tlsat It must 
iiave rc<lulrcd at Wftt thirty to surround the mouud. I aiu not aware that 
auy steps have been taken to osoertaiu the real dimensiotis of the sioaea 
still ataiiding, bnt the largost stauds more than S ft. out of the gitiand, 
and is about 17, ft. in cii'cumFcj'Cucc , siijipuaiiig that 3 ft. of tltc base are 
below the surface, it uiay weigh 6 or 7 tons ; a weight which argaea can- 
liidernble mecliaisical power m the part of the people who transported and 
erected the stoner All that is known of the dtscovtry of the chamber 
ill tins mound, which occurred in 1S9&, will be found hi tka paper 
by Edward Lbwyd, tho learned Weltb antiquary, in the PFiilosophleal 
Transactiona, toL v,’ He mak^ no ni cation of the two hnuaan Bkclctoua 

1 Edward Lbwjd's first acenuut oi Lis 1 (5991700, will be rfod with iitlfit-cot. It 
visit tn New Qrtuigo, aa inclnted iu a in given Ju Kowlaiidii,' Mon-i AutiqLU, 
]flttoT to Itowlanda, dated SllgO, Jtateb, finCemd Onlition. 
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Buidl Ifj subae^u&nt wi'iUi'a to bcnre been discovered Ijrlng in the ceTitre, or 
of ilie pillar sione standing' tUena^ or of gold ooiiiai one of Valeiitiniaii and 
one of TheodoaluSp foueJ under that pdLar ; ho docs stateji however, that a 
goM coin of Yfllejiiinian was found near the top of the nionnd* mid tliet in 
the cave ' tbo^ found sevoral bones, and part of a stag's (or else elk's) bead, 
and Bomo otlicr thingH wjiicli I eoiit^ hocause llie laborei'S diifered in their 
acoottnt of tlicm.^ liJah autiquariea of the present daj assign from the 
fourth to tlio siJitU tenlurj befdnie tin) Christian ern ns the period of the 
ergotlon of tins monameut. 

" I visited J?ew Grange in Januarj, 1S03, and upon thftt occasion took 
caroful InteiDal mcasuieiucnte, aud such sketehos aa the darkness of tlie 
ititerlor and othor dJfHciiMes poi'mitted. In Scpteniher^ ISC'dj. lioivovert 
some friends stayiDg in tho neighbourhood dovotod theuisolvos for two or 
three days to the ejploi'ation, and nt tlie cost of personal sacrifioca, 
eapeeiaU^ on tho part of the ladies, which will ho appreoiaLeJ bj any one 
who has struggled through tbo Uftniow entrance, they produced the rubbitiga 
i]OW brought for examluation., A wash of Indian ink has hocn laid over 
the raised parta to make the outltno more din ti net. 

" The chamber in the Ttimulue of Dowtli was first entered iu 1^4-7- 
Like that of New Grange, it is Ornciformj but with, one arm of the crose 
much longer than the other. Tho entrance pasaego is 28 ft, long^ and 
conducts to a ohewbei about 7 ft. in diameter^, the centre of which Is 
ooeupiedhya Jaige hollow atone, which aceoi-dingto the provaihng notion 
is called a eacrificinl bas]a.f To the left is a recess, a little ever 6 h, iu 
depth ; in front is a Biiiii]c.r recess also 0 ft. in depth, but to the right rune 
of a passage 10 ft. long, which divides at the cud into two branohcs. One 
of them tcrininatcB at 5 ft., the other mna 3 ft,, when it is stopped by a 
stone aeroaa it, but hejcnd this etone is a place of eciiecalnieut^ eitonding 
d ft. further. I derive tliese details from mcaturamoncs made by Gap tain 
Stubbs, not having myaelf t1 sited tliia cave. The carvings are of tha 
same character as those at New Grange, hut they cxliibit conic pecu¬ 
liar] tios.^' 

We Tcgi'ctto be unable-to place before the readers of the Journal the 
curious Lnciacd martinga of wbiclt facaiuiiles were brought by Genoral 
Lefi'oy» Tlia most I'emarkable of these designs ni&y b&aeon in W&keuian'a 
ArehiEoTogia Gibornica^ p. 25 to 29, end in Sir W. H. Wilde's Beauties of 
the Boyne, p, 192,’ They consist of spirals, aigsag and Joaengy patterns, 
concentric curves, also cue very peotdiar device resembling a palm braucli 
Or frond of the fern. These markings occur on the etonea that form the 
roof of the passage leading to the central chamber, and it la remarkable 
that they not only cover porticoa of exposed sutfaecs, but -oxteud over those 
parts wltich undoebtediy were ooocealed from view when tho Btructui'o 
wag originally ruiecd, and where a tool could not Lave reached them. It 


® An ftlMti-mct of ft. leeturo real latclj 
by tlie I'icv. H. at n meeting ‘>1 

the Ox&M'd Arcbit. Slic., mnj bo fouad 
in Gent. Jana, 1@^5, p. A 

plait of tlie gubterrOaeau BtrucLura u 
given, witli Bflina of til's ajiinil docDratioiiE, 
very ifun^nrahaly, tlie pOcUiiur rule of 

arnAmantiitioEi beiDf ee JittliV hseded ee 

ODDformity in dotoiL ]C:<ew GmugO wes 
fiiit described by Lb'wyO, in 1^99, id a 


lotLor pnbltPlj'l^ by in the 

ifonaAtitt^ita., in } 723; the Qoit aooownt 
was by Bir I'houiia MolyEeui, DLaCouma 
eouceming Danidh Uound^ ^C., iu IrO- 
Itmd, I72d! See oIbo Pliiloa.. Tntqa,, ‘vn]. 

V. p, 394; Governor Pownull'e ^aEno1r,id 

3773, ArebtcvlOEfa, voL ii. p. 3S3; a 
Hotioa by J3r- Petri*, Dnbtm Panny 
Jooina], val, i, p. 505; Sir Cult 
Eoai'e'a Tour ip Iralwjd, 
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may lie ittfcrrctl tliat tWa tocJiug was previously, aud the slabs 

may haTo been used for aftiTie prior purpose^ Sir W, Wtide remarks [bat 
the '^Mribingfl *' seem to have been worked wliJi o tool Eika the pick used 
in roughing mill-itones. It may be notfced that they differ lb a 

mjrnerous markings in NonltutViborlaDd, oaeb si>ijt8l being moatlj formed of 
a double coil cemmencing with a central loop, and usually haviag aoren 
turns ; the coTieeotiic figurca are rare, end the line radiating from a central 
cujy does not oncut in any instance. There are other remai^ableTariations 
which will be found noticed io the works above cited, and oecaainoally the 
work is in low relief. A. fcir*af tlie markingA in the Dowth cliamber aro 
figured in Sir W. Wilde's work, p. 207. 

Mr. W. W, E, WrsKB, M.P., remarked that incised work of similar 
cliaracter eiists on a cromlech known as Arthur’s Stone^ between Barmouth 
and Hni'lccli, Mr. Joiiiea Tates made mention of clrcufar markings on an 
erect stone near Liverpool, 

A Biaccurso by Mr, T. G. Fsossi^tt, F.S.A., was read, On the pressut 
state of the Law of Treasure Trove. Printed in this vo]uma^ p. 15d truttf. 

Lori Tslbot slated that ia Ireland the coneessions made, as iu Bcot-- 
Innd, by the Treasury bad boon attended with satisfactory results, and tbe 
agency of the police bad not be<‘Tii ettendod with any hiudrance to tlie 
rescue of treasure trove. A givat number of preeioua rvlica bad been 
preserved for the Museum of the Royal Itiah Aendamy. Lord Talbot ibonglit 
tliat in one respect the practice in regard to treasure trove might ho modi- 
6 od with advantage if its application were extended, ae it bad formerly 
been in Scotland, to all aneiest relics, instoml of being limited to objoet^ of 
gold or silver, 

Mr. JoHS EvAug, F,S. A., after complimentiDg Mr, Faussett on tha 
research shown id bis discourse, oiprasscd himself aa being of a totally 
di^rent opLuiou witb regard to many poente brought forward. In the first 
place, bo did not at all agree in regarding a single Coin of gold cr silver 
as coiiatitiititig treasure, inasmuch as the veiy woi'd tbesaurua " implied 
an accumulation of objects^ and, moreover, iu aueh cases tbe masina Db 
■nittiim'f noji c!ir*< 7eJ? would apply* In the nest place, he pointed out 
the miadiief that would inevitably ensue if, iu such cases, for iuatanoo, as 
the discovery of Saion graves, iha objecta io gold and atlver wore: to be 
claimed by the Crown and separated from those id ether metals or materials. 
Without undervaluing national or local museums, bo maiutainod that no 
thorough koowlcMlge of antiquities, and more eapei.'ially of coins, could bo 
attained without that intimalc acquaintance with ancient relies acquired by 
ccllccting thorn ; and he regsrdod any measure aimed at private codectons 
oa one calculated to do infinite mi-■^;l 1 iof to the causs of nrchsclogical 
Bcicnce, He was, indeed, surprised that tbe secretary uf a local sucioty, 
wbicli depended On ai'chieological toate being kept alive ia the country, 
should think that the prevention of private study nnJ the eoufining of 
collections of antiquities to public moaeums could tond to the promotion of 
antiquarian knowledge. Still, the abject which all ontiquarios had ia 
view, whether they were advocates of the law whioh gave to the Crown 
treoaui e trove or no, was the prescrvatloa of autiquiticL From what be 
had set'u, he was fully convinced that any claim tliat was raj?.ed frmn any 
quartet to ohjeuts fbnnd tended to cause the concealment of the eii'cum- 
stances of ihe findling, and even to induce tlie destruction of the objects 
themsclve!ir He wti^bed to see tbe same law which applied to objects found 
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upon tli& surface, and which vested tliani, foiling any logitijiiote ewner^ in 
tho fioder, applied ts ohjeeta found beneath tlio surface of tlit toil. The 
Crown bad practically reuoutieed all claicna to trcaauro trove by paying to 
the Bndcrt tbs value of all objects auri'endored ; and it appeared tiiat this 
modified abrogation of the royal claime hud been accompEinied in parts of 
the Itingdomby b&aoficial retults, WLat little more was nnjuircd wne the 
abolEtioii of all cUltn as of right, so that in those parts of tlio kingdom, at all 
events, where treasure belonged to the Crown, there luight be no poesIbEo 
inducement for conceatmenE ; and this abrogation of claims might bo 
acectnpanied by a public notice, that ocrtfliii officlala on the part of the 
Govornmeut w'oro ready to purohaso any objeete of antiipuity that might bo 
found, Kr. livans believed that if tbie eimple plan woi-e adopted it would 
conduce matorially to the preservation of aiiti<iui,tie0, and to the acquisition 
of thebnowledge affoiided by tlae cincuiustaiTicea underwliich tliey were found» 
Our natio-nal and local museums would be enriched^ and privats collector 
could have no possible cause of complaint. He maintairiad tlmt there never 
was a moro mlgtahen notion, tlmn to suppose that objects in a private 
collettLOn were in any way lost to the public. Most of our best arcliKo- 
logieal bocks were iTrltten by these who had acquired tbeir knowledge by 
private collections and research^ and the dispersion of such ccltections was 
by no mcaiiB such an unmiied evil as Mr. Fiussett supposed, At the sales 
of eoheo-tious oF tha kind the public umseums hud the opportunity of 
acquiring auy objects of intaro&t that were offered without burdening them- 
BslvoB with duplicates, while these opportunities of adding to tbelr collections 
kept alive iho antiquaiJau seal of private collsctcu'S. The qiisstion. whether 
a valuabla antiquity cume a few years sooner or later into a natioual 
cclIeetiDD, was one of not the slightest importuuce as compared with tliat^ 
whether it was to be preserved or destroyed, and Mr. Evans advocated tlie 
abolition of all claims such as that of treaBure trove, os hetng calculated to 
eausa the destruetion of antiquities, 

lu the courso ef an aoiuiated discussloa which ensued, iu wliich Mr, 
Sprcngel Gneavea, Q.C., Sir Jervoiee C, Jervoiae, Bart., Mr, James Yatee, 
Wr. Blaauw, and ether members took part, the fullewing reraotkB by Mr,‘ 
Jehn Stuart, secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, were read, 

iu refereocc to the course of proceeding adopted iti North Biitain :__ 

am gled to report favorably on tlie working of our treasure trove 
nrrangoments. ^ Since they were eoiumcnced in 1859 w'e have received a 
great many ouidoua relics in the precious metals, as well aa in bronze, and 
1 have not heard of aoy Bcrieus cmnplaint. There can be no doubt that the 
^rangeuicnta require a delicacy in working, which is not alwaya to be 
found iu the official mind. The mode of work lug our law under the 
ftiifitiug con cessions is simpler The Crown being ropresonted in each 
county by the Sberiff and the Procurator Fiseah ftud the whole of the rural 
constabulary having instructions how to act, in any case where the rumor 
of a find emerges the coostable inquires into the circuinatances, obtains the 
rehoSd and lodges them wEtli the Proom atcr Fiscal^ who trausrnitg them to 
the office of the Ejcchequcr iti Edinburgh, The Soci&ty of Antiouai ies is 
then Oommuuicated with, and praetlcaJty fiias the remuneration to the 
findei'p which is at least the bullicn valua^ generally a little beyond. 1 
can not say whether the old maiini that wliat belongs to uo ouo is tlis king’s 
has taken so h^ltliy q root in the national mind, that it appears quite a 
hatidsome pi-aetice of dealing to givo the actual value for any object thus 
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rencteral up ; but s& it thnt tuir ajatem worIcB, nlthou^h I can see that it 
would ifiet wotlc wdl if the oSiciftla triMl lo ride ' rongh-shtHl/ I atiribute 
dur eucee^ to s moi-e gerieral ftppreciatmn of liietoricnl neliCB a^nong al[ 
clatftes than formerly prevAileJ, Of tliia I hare eiperier&ed eoioe atribing 
cddence. Our country h not too large to aiJow of s general intorcet 
throughout the wliole in one central inuseunid ^e have morcov-er ao venti¬ 
lated our antiquarian Bubjccte of (ate, and rre take eucb notice of donatloae 
and additions to the collection, that almost every farm flerraut as well sa 
farmer tnou'S about tho museum," 


^nfiquihc;^ nnlf jtf 

By Sir Joifs Boit^AU, Bart.—A bronze tripod caldron found.' lS60j in 
garden ground, in digging foundations In Biahopsgato Street, NorwJelij on 
the property of a peraon named Howard, ft Jay four or fire feet below the 
surface. No remarkable relic of autiijuiLy liiul previously been found at the 
apot, nor anything indicatiug traces of occupation in Bon^an times* to 
which cal drone of this description have aometinies beoti afipigned. The 
specimen exhibited is globular, of largo dimenstons, heiglit 2^fc., diameter 
at the mouth 14 In, if girth ut tiio largest part nearly 4 ft. It has aliatidlo 
projecting at each eide of the rim, formiug an acute angle. A caldron of 
smaller aiEo found in Uerbysliire is figured in tltia Journal, to|. m. p, 169, 
where notices of othera may he found ; bCo also the description of one with 
an inscribed handle foxind at Sliudy Camps, Camhridgeahiie, in titiajcarnal, 
vob X. p, 262 ; another, found ai Chesterfield, ic figured m Jeum. Arch. 
Ass., vol. viii. p, 55 ; and several small specimens found in Lanarbehirc 
are figured in the same Jcumal* ^oL x. pi. 3, 

By Sir Thomas Wixkimotoji, Bart., M.P.—A pomander case; date, 
sovcrtteeutb century. 

By Mr* J. J. BaoEiis, M.P.^A small silver aalver found in Cotnwall* 
on the property of ilr. B* Lake, of TiexTinniek, near St, Austell. It re¬ 
sembles a soeramcutal paten ; it has been supposed to have been mtendod 
for that purpose as part of a portable service used for administration (o tlie 
sick. The diameter measures 2f In. ; the disk is raised on a small circular 
base, ao that the height is five-eighths. The central part iBsliglttly ditlied, 
and Lbo fiat raised rim is ornanicuted with circles roughly impressed + The 
ball-marka are tho leopard^s head crowned, lion passant* and a black letter 
minoscule 0, indicating the year 1691. T)ie foot may have bicon added ^ 
it seon^a to have been soldered on clumsily after tiie hall-marks wcie InC- 
pi'csseil On tlie salvor. Tiais piece of plate was given to Mr. Rogers by 
Mr. Bake., who stated that it lind been found In grubbing iho ttiuixp of an 
old hay tree near a patli on a part of bis grounds at Trevanuick fonnerly 
possession of Lord Arundel. 

By Mr. B. GttEAV«&, M,r.—Thiee specimens of medlfflTal art, a of 

oAomyjfecc enanxcled work of Limoges; date* tliirtecnth century; dimen- 
fiionSj 10 lu. by 4| in. ; liciglxt* LO^ in, ; it is ornamented with figures in 
roUef representing our Lord, St, Feier* and eight of the Apostles.^—Triptych, 
mostly of German art ; on the wings are baa-relioft in silver roprescntiiig 
Saints ; In the central ccmpartoient has been ftixcd tho gabie-foshionciil cud 
of a elirhic of Limoges work, thirteenth ceutury, surr<niadc(] by filigree; 
this plague repreflents our Lord upon tbc ei'oss, with the Blessed Virgin 
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find Str J(?]]ii.—A cMfSSe, in furni of n cifOB£-c]iurc:1iH ornamented vriil], 
figures fu leiv' ir^licf and qaatrefoiled diapering. DaEs, century. 

3j Mr. ScHAEf, F.S*A.—Italiim banner^ painted on bytli aides wjtli a 
ropreacataliun of tbo youLliful Tobias bcatiiig a Ini'go Sslij and guided by 
tbo Archangel Rapliael, tv ho b&lde a bojt for oinimcnESi or a cbriWatery 
fonued in several oompai^tmenta. Tbe JetoiLa ai'e not exactly the oame an the 
two sides, Aitliougli the painting on this bannorH in traded for prodOBaiunal 
purpooes, Ia coaracj jet it belongs to an early Italiau period^ aud it e;dnbita 
pecLiliaritioa of the Sienneae ecIlOo]. It pr&bably belyngod. to scmie guild or 
fraternity of medicine^ as is suggoated by ita evident eonneetion wiili, tlie 
healing art. The young Tobias was held in &pecial Teneratiou at Pavia. 
Repraaciitatiuna of tbe Arcliangel Raulmcl are rare, 

by tlic Rov, T, CARTEEEr AIaule^ Rector of Glieam^ Surrey, tlirougli Mj'. 
'VVarvricb King.—Few tor clialica and paten lately found nuder tlie floor of 
tho tower at the churcti of Cbeam. Also fiagiuenta of clotli of gold, pi'obablj 
tbe orfitiy of a veatmout, and a biieblo umeb corroded. TJioso roUcs lay 
TV'itli tbe skeleton, possibly of one of the rectors O'f Cheam as early as the 
tliirteouth eeninry, in a stone coffiu] at a depiL af eulj 7 ineitoa at tlie 
head. The dialice was at the left side of tlio skull, apparently oconpyhig 
ibo position in wLieb It hod orlgluftljy been plaead. The towor has bitolj 
been taken doiivn ^ it was a relic of an early fabric ; the nave and parti 
of the cbancel seemed O'f ratlier lator date. The churcli, atcordlng to an 
inscription on a paiie of glass in Crojden Palaee noticed by Lysons, was 
burnt by liglitniiig ill 1639^ and the present walla were rebuilt in brick in 
174G. Tlie discovery of a cliodice with thu in torment of a pricdt of a ruiul 
vl tlage is Gompoi'ativcly rare, altliO'Ogb noticed in touibi of dignified Ccdlcsi^ 
Mtiea. An instance of aucU a deposit, iiowcvcr, occurred in Suirrey in tlie 
graveyard of Cburlwood Cliui'cli, as related in this Jyuroal. voL jviil. p. 
SZS, where remarks on the subject ntay be fen ad. Mr, Warwick King 
brought alao from Clicam, by Mr. Maiilc'e bind permission, a funereal 
lichnct ; dote, about tbe titnc of Jaiuos 1.; it may have boon pni't cf 
tlic aclncvcnicnt over the stately nienioriiJ of John Lord LLiiuky, 
wdio died ii] 1GD9. Tic was possessor of the remarkable bunting- 
lodge called Konsuelj, the favorite resort of (iueen Elisubctli, neor Chuam, 
His tomb on the north side of tljo chaucel is de:‘ei'ihed by Manning, Iliet* 
Surrey, toI, ii. p, 474, and it has been figured by Saudford, Gen cal. Hist., 
p. 42^. A portrait of Lord LuniEoy js iLoro shown, also notiucil by Aubrey 
in his Hist, of Sutrey, vol. Ii. p. 112 ; it was of circular form,, dcacribed 
as flncEy paiaied on a tablet of wood banging against tiie gast wall of the 
oliancel near the moniuoent, Mr. Maule informs ua that tliere is not even 
a tradition of aucli a poi'traiture. 

By Mr. W. J. BEa.^EAnD Sulth —German bunting-knife, the gripe of 
door's horn \ the mnunting of the hilt and seabbmd of steel engraved ; the 
latter coatains a case fyr throe small instvumeinta ; the date, IG24, in open 
work, may ho noticed on the stool moutbpiece. The blade is heavy, being 
appai'cntly intended for eboppingj and it is stamped with luill-rinds as forge- 
marks. 

By the Rev, l?AsiJ!L Gillett.—P ortions of a glass vessc!, wltli tlie 
surface curioosly ii'idcsociil, tljrougfi dccympOSttiou by the action of 
nioisture. It was found in taking dewn tlio chm'cb at Gcldustoiie, 
Norfolk. 

By Mr. StU4ilt K^fxnt.—Ivory ca^kot fyr itlieSj from tho church of £e. 
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Lfutliliis at Trcr-ea, Tlie lij h riJ^ed, lika $. lii^rli.pitcTLcJ ir(>[]f ; tlio mount¬ 
ings iluJ clamjjs of gilt mclat wme late])^ ™tuL'ed by Messrs. HarJmaa: 


The desire Iiftd been strongly expressed tliflt tlie oiembera of the lestitote 
migUt be permitted to inspect the entire sories of dra^itigs of evamples of 
ancient painted glass ]ii England!^ by their latocnted friend Hr. Witiaton, 
proviously to their being deposited, m aceu'dance with hia last wish* ia the 
Eritlah Museum* The oppni-tuhity of ejatnlning so Instruutive a coUection 
Could not full to he ^ftriuly appreciated bj all persons iatei'ested In the 
special branch of medlieval art which he had so euccessrully labored to 
illustrate. It was announced that Mrs. Wiiistna, his relict, most kindly 
aecsded to the wish ; arrangemeota had been Satisfactorily made by the 
Central ComaLiittce of the Insticate ; the exhibition would bo open U the 
ntciuhera fjoni March 27t]i to Apiil 6lJi, at the rcouia of the Aruadel 
Society* through the OOurteous permission of their Council. Mr* Gamhior 
Parry had favored the Institute by the proiuise to give a disemiise oo the 
Art and the Artists of Glaas Painting, with especial reference to the 
examples so efoctlvely brooglit togctlier in Mr. Wiiialeii^a drawings* 

The exhlliition tuck place accordingly ; tbo ai'rangOLiieat ef t)ie large 
col lection of di awiugs, 773 in tiuuiher, being carried out under the obliging 
Caro and direction of Mr* Oldfield, Mr* C. Tucker* and Professor DulaiiootLa. 
A catalogue was kindly supplied, with sonne iiitroduetory rocnarks* by Mr. 
J* B. Waring. 

On Marcli 31st Mr. Gambler Parry delivered his pi^ouiisad dLscunrse to A 
iiuuicruus audlouco itt tbo rooiug of the Amudel Suciety. lu Accordance 
with nrcrious ai'j'aogemont wjik the EcolesLuiugloal Suciety it has been 
publisltcd ill theii' Transactions.'^ A well luerlti^ tribute was paid to the 
ijLcmoL'y of Mr* Winston* whose naiuCi Mr, Parry rcinarhed* muet Over 
stATid at the head of tliosc wlio, in their various ways, have revived the Art 
of Glasa-paintingH *' In tiiis country we dwq to Mr. WinsLoo's devuticn to 
Ills Art A debt of great gratitude. He has accumulated a gi'Aat fitore of 
precedents, and has written with excellent Judgment upon them. It it for 
Us to hope that othere will take up this great art where he has beta so 
grievously lost to it. It is to be hoped that a ntore ervlightoucd public 
iLiiorest may be drawn towards it; that its individuality as an independent 
hraiicli of art will be more clearly apprcetaled, and its genius given its 
proper seops, Thei'U need tlicn be no rear for it. As an Art it will then 
stand firm ou the sure ground of itd owu 

^ iivi. IJ. A p, Tuica. 1^. Srf. Waring’* CidsJcgUO of 

143* NO- li»S, June. 1305; to be obtuiuud Mr. IVlaaltin’s maj be obtuoy^ 

fruiu Mi'. Mnsteim, US, AldcrKj^tastnitt; at the OfflL'S of the Ia4litoti<. 
or MejSrs. Torker, Oxfo'ii aud Lundac; 


SritftactTlcfjical JIntilUgcncr* 

The Aheih&I ItfoGtiiig of iho OambrJun Archstlogicnl Afleoftiation trill be 
IietJ It Douglas, leEe &f iilann on Aug. 21^ and the font following daj's. 

The Cortgtfcss of the Britiali Ancliceologleal ABaociadon will take place 
tit Durham, Aug. 21 to 2f>; His Grace lEio Duke of Clcveliind, K G., 
Fresident, 

Tfie Hon. Sec. of the Leieeaterahire Arolilt. and AroliraoU Sot.j ^r. 
Tlioniaa Nortli, announcca for ImniodJnto pulilication (price, on best paper^ 
4to, one guineiv, ordinary paper lOr, a Chronicle of the Clmrch of St. 
Martin, Leiceater, tomp. Hen. TITL, Ediy* VI., Mary and Elizabeth, trllh 
notices of the Minor Altars and Guilds. ScibBeribcra’ names are received 
by Messrs. Crosalcy and Clarke^ Lotecater, from vrliom a detailed abafract 
of the eon tents of the pnoposed volume may be obtained. The work will 
contain the resuks of caiofLit investigation of documento, ivliicb, altbongb 
immediately conneetod with tlie locality, tlirow Jight generally upon church 
affjii'3 and the ecclesiastical antiquities of t}te period. 

We recommend with picaaure, capectally to arcbaeologi&ta who may take 
part in our annual meeting at DonchcBter, tiie recently published Map of 
Dorsetshire on a large scnlci (27 in. by 21 iii.h giving the sites of its 
nuineroos Celtic, Eoman, Sa3?on* and Danish vestiges; from the personal 
researches of Mr. Cbarlos Warnc, F.S.A. Tins valuable map, wliteh 
clslin notice as the most elaborate contribution to tlie ancient geography of 
any county, is printed in tints, and the sites colored according to tlieir 
classification. As an accompanimenc Mr. Warnc has also published, a 
synopsis, in which the best examples of each period are pointed cmt, and 
serving as an indo^ to iho niap> allhough complete in itself, and highly 
serviceable to the antiquanan visitor of tho numerous early remains in 
Dorset. The price of the map, mounted on cloth in a case, is ISj. GtJ.; 
or, with tlie index, 15 j+ London : D, Sydenham^ lOi, Edgware Eoad. 
Ths first pan of Mr. Warners important work on the Celtic Tumuli of 
Dorset is in the press, and nearly i cady for issue to tlie Bubsoribers. 

Tlift Eev. Robert Williams lias completed his lahoricus undcrtahing, tlio 
" Loxicoa Cornu-Britonniciim/^a dictionaiy of the ancEcnt language of 
Cornivall, tn which tlie worda aro elucidated by examples from the Cornish 
words aow remaining ; the synonyms an& also given in the cognate dialects 
of Welsh, Armcricj Irish, Gfielio,. and Manx. The two Concluding pans of 
this work have rocBiiily been issued to the^ subscribera. A few copies 
I'emain Tn Ibe hands of the aathor, to wliom applications may be addi'saoedj 
K-hydycroesnu, Oswestry. 

A new ediiicn is announced by Mcssi'a. Parker of the Inquiry into the 
Styles of Ancient Gloss Fainting, especially in England, by our lamented 
frEeud, CFini'lcfl Winaton, This valuable manual has for some years been 
out of print: it will now be reproduced witli hia correctlona, and a series of 
liis lettcra, doscribijig improved methods of manufacturing and coloring 
glass, Tlio volume of Mr. WEnston'B Memoirs on the Ait of Glass 
Fainting, chiefly contributed by him at the nieetings of tlie Institute, will 
flUo forlliwith be piiblialied by Mr. Murray, wltli nunierous colored plates 
and otlier illusErations fi'oiu Mr. Winston'e drawEiiga of ancient examples. 
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NOTICES OF THE EXAMINATION OF ANCIENT GEATE-HlLLS IN 
the NOETE elding of YOEXSEIEE. 

J. Earrowa ntw EbWtun vai the SeamTtd^ Dikfls; the DftHflfl' GrATCB ; barrawa 
Qisar Whitby wul Thiiigk. 

Ej tha Hat. WILLIiH OREEJlWELb^ ILA. 

The purpose of the present memoir is to give an account 
ofr the examination of several grave^bills, was 

during the course of the year 1864, in the l^orth Ridmg 
of Yorkshire. The district in whieh they were found, rich 
in early remains, is that tract of high ground between the 
Tees and Derwent, bounded by the sea on the eastj and bj 
the plain of York and the vale of Kowbray on the west. 

Jt may be thought that so many accounts have been given 
of the facts connected with primitive interments, that nothing 
can be added, and that any fresh record is ot^lj a repehtion 
of well-known details, which can bring no additional daU to 
the stock of knowledge that we already possess. Such m, 
however, a mistaken idea. Ko two intermonte present quite 
the same features, and each one that is examined is valnab^, 
either as a confirmation of views not as yet bused on a suffi¬ 
ciently exact or wide foundation, or as giving some new fact 
which may modify, or perhaps destroy, the theory which, m 
such matters, we are sometimes obliged to erect. 

When we enter upon the consideration of a subject such as 
the history of the tribes which occupied our country previous 
to the Roman invasion, and travel back into an age upon 
which the light of history sheds no rays, our course is neces- 
satily tentative. We deal, ind^d, with fects ythidi in 
themselves absolutely trne, for there can be no misreathug or 
corrupt passage, no prejudiced or false account, m the^bro 

tol. ijm 
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dagger or the flint arrow-head wliioh find laid beside the 
body of its owner, but the inference that we draw may he 
more false than the figments of a Geoffrey of ifoTimouth. 
And therefore the value of accumulated facte cannot be over¬ 
rated. need to heap flint on fiint^ to add bronze to bronze^ 
in order that the base of our theory may be laid upon the 
firm substructure of well-sifted and oft-recuriing detail; and 
each additional object that we gather, each new feature that 
wo bring to light is Tiot only not superfluous, but is neces¬ 
sary, as giving strength to the foundation we have laid, or 
as adding another stono to the fabric which is being raised 
upon it. 

The district with which 1 deal abounds with the sepul¬ 
chral remains of its early occupants. As the eye travels 
along the ridges which form divisions between the lovely 
dales, so thichly interspersed amongst the heathy uplands of 
Cleveland, it catches every here and there the rounded out¬ 
line of the hones,^ as the grave-hitk are there called, which 
are the resting-places of the chieftains or other early inhabi¬ 
tants of the district* Tliey form, indeed, a distinctive feature 
in the landscape, and, from their frequency, give the impres¬ 
sion that either the country was then thickly peopled, or the 
period during which they were raised was a lengthy one* 
As a rule they cro^vn tho heights,^ and we can scarcely 
aveid the thought, that, as the dagger or the arrow was 
laid by the hunter-warrior's side, or the nedflacc was bung 
in death around tho neck of her whom it adorned in life, in 
each Cn'ise for use or ornament in auotlier world, so the chief 
was burled where his family or tribe fondly thought that his* 
eye might range over the valley where he had ruled, or the 


* Eciue, trQm eld rTotts Haugr, eoJlit, 
fujuuiiia mortusTun/ tbe vwl> beio^ At 
Lbugiij eiMUEna?vr Hnldorfieu. 014 Si^e- 
dltb HSg, noj. TLe jutlunir 

foi'lU of V4rd is ^bicb, ia pru- 
DunctsbEuD, A&pmasmettsS clb^selj ta tho 
North Vortdiiro hone. TllO ptimcu^ 
idset IB ot BleTiiiiov, the ^ccoD^rLty 
that orhespiDg up, BD ikB to EQsko ; 
omd tho pflrtldplo hPj£d,liQiie-Bd, bsupad, 
IB cpntiiiLiAlty used in tho Lauduaniabot, 
it., in tbs bsubs of bhded or dspoaited 
ia B m'flTe-iuound. A proportioa 

of tho iaDjpiD^e, snd ovop pf the ptOTtirLB, 
of dsTolAod, Ib old Dsui^h. The 
ia At prewiut on^agiiig tbo atlaiitiou of 


tho Roy. J. 0. AtkioEon of Dnahy, the 
Author of esv^rikl TAluahJ* on the 
gpftro.biLEB. of CiftTelsud iu. The Gentle- 

maD^B Ifsgimiie. 

^ WJiero iotsTineutd hBTO boon fouxia 
Ob tliO lo^ ground, aod nhore culbiTation 
hse dostioyoA bIL trBos of the hurow, if 
e>.ieh Over BiiB bod, they hATB cdiDaBt iu- 
YSi'IfthJr hcon plMtU Ofl a rising piece of 
gTOLiti d. So iDAtked i» bhii ohUT^ Lertetio, 
that, pa flevotnl oioMOOM, whtu I hftTe 
hoon (nkoD into e fieM to see the site of 
n graTe, I liave ut ouod peLntod out tbo 
Bpe^ thoijgh theie wbs uotbia^ exoopt 
tho uAtuiol Biren in tho laud to jndECBte 
it. 
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hills Tvhere the stag* and tha boar had often^ amongst the 
primeval oaks, fallen a victim to his bow and spear^ 

The tribes settled in the north-eastera parts of Yorkahire, 
the sepulchral remains of which this paper illustrates, were 
undoubtedly of kindred origin and habits with those located 
further noith, as, for instance, in Northaraberland, The 
similai-ity of the mode of interment, the fabric and orna- 
mentation of the hnrial urns,* the identity of weapons and 
inaplements, as well as the marked character of the crania, 
prove this beyond qnestioning. And yet, with so many 
well-defined points of resemblance, there are also such great 
differences as suffica to show that, though the eame people, 
they lived in these two localities under quite dilferent 
systems. 

Ve find in both districts the same mode of constructing 
the habitations ; for, though in the North Riding the foun" 
dation of the hut is generally a circular hollow, eunk in tha 
surface of the ground,* yet 1 have found near Ebberetoa, iu 
connection with an entrance through the well-known Scam- 
ridge Dikes, a number of hut-circles,® constructed in exactly 
the same manner as those so common in Northumberland. 
The incised rocks/ first discovered in the same county, 
and since found spread over a wide area, which takes in 
Scotland and Dorsetshire, and e.^tends to Ireland, these 
rocks, marked with the mysterious concentric circles, also 
occur in this district of Yorkshire. Near Robin Hood’s 


^ At TopboHj in Korlhumberiflnd, wais 
founS, ill a ahcjrt cist, tltia unbumh 
b^fly of a mem, ftn UTQ, & javelia-liflajd, 
and a pd^iUim iv Wga reii-dtct^a bciHj 
A trophy, uo dAUbt, Af ^ma 

aacceuirui day^a iiauting. 

^ J haTTB UB«lin9A Vi'Ol'd tU‘» thTOUgb&llt 
thia papfit for edi the fictile veStid*, of 
whatoTfir (bapo or Itind, dlatOTCi^d witJi 
an intertB^nt, wbaOier cf ft burnt gr im- 
tiurat body. Tho cUfibrent typaa Lato 
rceeived diiferout oomaaj as ednemy uru, 
iaoenag-Gup, ^nukjng^ gup, roOd-venae], 
Aud TaB& 1 bftvo prrfenM to retain tins 
general TVOrd- tint, oa applLod to these 
aepulchml vesaela, none of high werf, I 
benerA, donaaatic, but *11 specially mauU’ 
faClur^ for tha purjWBM of bariaL 

= Thjg JB, howovor, after all^ Auly a 
diObrent fiiflbiAn of conatnicting Ibeeama 
kind of habitation; the hut ia tlio one 
case beiiig laUod upon a cb'o'jlar foanda- 


Udd of stonea nud eartb, in the other 
dret a ojreular ^hich in loAity Sn- 
AtancoB in lined vrltb a ^ allEUE^ of Etonea. 

^ ilo doubt tho labitatmni, uf thosL 
who guai'ded the eatrauec. The hut- 
Oirdoa am htiO -vary |’>grr&Ot, ba’vinf 
never beta plgughed over^ Eind they 
would WCU i^my n eueful einuiiuatloo. 

J rtvbapB I may hero bo allowed to 
Auei't my clailU to liavtug boan Lite first 
to hriu^ tba Bniqsot of tlioae moEt inter- 
eEthig Ejcuhalj before tha public, iu a 
papQr I nad at ths ITowctEtle CotEug of 
tha InqtitvitB iu IS^S. ]^y a luiiitahe of 
tho lato Hr. Jobu«tOD, 1u bia hintunl 
mabory of tba pattern UcrdeiSj 1 am 
get down Ofl liavln^ entertained tbo 
jeetnre tliat theae maTliiugS Are tllO 
plant ofeampa^ and thia vkw t ba^vo nEen 
cliOTTlien attributed to PIO. I nmy say, 
that from the firtt, 1 ciaintiuued tba 
opinion ivhiab I still holdj that they afO 
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Baj, a rock® iipas found ’whicli had several series of circles 
cut upon it^ and in connection Tvith interments at Claughtoii 
Moor, near Scaiboreugh* and in a tnmulns at Waj Hag, 
near Hackness, the same symbols have been discovered en¬ 
graved upon slabs, vrhicb, apparently, had formed the covers 
of burial places. But^ when we look at the arrangements 
for defence, we find a differeuce so strongly marked, that it 
caunot fail to strike any one who is acquainted with the two 
districts; a difference which assuredly betokens a political 
state and government among these tribes widely dissimilai\ 
In Northumberland every hill-end has its place of defence, 
in some instances® two or three in connection, each one 
stronger than the other. They are provided with enclosures 
for cattle, and covered ways for concealed ingress and egress. 
These fortlets, in many cases not above a mile apar t, are sc 
numerous, that in a day's walk some dozen or more may 
easily be visited. Can we come to any other conclusion than 
that we have in this the evidence of a number of small tribes 
living in a constant state of feud and warfare,* probably about 
hunting-grotmds and pasturage, each tribe independent to 
some extent of the others, though possibly all, for certain pur¬ 
poses, joined into a general confederation by some bond of 
political, and therefore, at that time, of religious union ? In 
Yorkshire, on the contrary, at least in the district under 
consideration, there is an almost entire absence of the like 
places of defence. Though a few are found, at wide inter¬ 
vals, such as the camp on Eston Nab, the Cawthom 


r«l(eto ^9 fjDibolii. jnj( 3 , fn vaj pap*r 
road twfore Ita X iajtioMd, 

support at ttiiB tbeir btiTiD|^ bcw 

fijiuid Comiec^ad buml, tlwaja a 

KACrtS 1 Im that, under 

tbo libbr&l pkteOUa^ at tbe iatv Duke of 
Kortbufflberlwd, all iba Narthumbar- 
Jaud iBciwd stonea will be rejpjoducod 
upon a large Ecala in litbegnipbT, with il- 
loatratiTe BpecmiieQa frocu etbar 
ttud aJao thait a TaXuabla papar hy 

F.CrS., of AJnwict, widi 
accuntfr rcpresoDlAtlaUA Oa e amallaF 
Bcalav h«9 tipp«*»d m tbo iiAt part of 
tha 'IVaDBUotLoufl af tlie BtrTTietshira 
Field dqb, toI. t. p. 1$7 h Tbia tntmtiir 

lUA^ be obtAiued asparatelj froiQl Mr. 

Biair at Alnwick. 

* Tba in^eribed pOrtian of tbig njck, 
ton, I JUIcat eay very wrongly, from itH 
pri^Dj bed, in now in the posaB^ion of 


Mr. XTaBdall, of Ble^ketiii^, a pereoD who 
baa dsfltrojad woet ftf tbo harrvwg in 
bia diEbrjot. 

* As at Graavea Aab, near lograiD. 
The fotta and buteirclaa tltere wPrA osre^ 
fully eaunined undar tbo aupPxinteu- 
deeca pf tb« Barwickabira Field, dub, 
And a record of tbia eumipoiipn £& 
givau bp Mr, Tflte, in tbe TraaeftctioDft 
of the Club, to], Ir, p. 2&S. 

1 It baa l^n bold bp aome that tbeso 
Ibrta Ue A Aarirt of defeuBiTe works 
ogainet a cemmon acamy, aucb ab tbe 
UotnAoe, And tbAt tbay are^ tLarafbre, no- 
proof of A diriaian of iqtaKata And rule, 
such aa EbAt would ba to which I ba¥a 
adverted. CRreful eiaoaifl Otloa, bow- 
-BTcr, distinctly abowa tbai no gvcaml 
plan of defeufifl la ocnj.pi'tbcndcd in 
tlicir arraugeraeak 
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Camps, and others, as a rule it may be aaid that the people 
lived Tvithont any fortified positions. It is true that there 
are the remains in several places of long lines of mounds and 
ditches, in some instances, as the Scamridge Dihes, of con- ' 
siderable strength; yet these appear to be rather'a pro¬ 
vision to preventdhe driving off of cattle, or divisions between 
tribes, than defensive places of refuge against a neighbouring 
enemy. This singular absence of forts and camps, preseat- 
iug, as it does, bo marked a contrast to what is found in 
Northumberland, appears, therefore, to furnish an almost 
conclusive proof of a state of society and government com¬ 
pletely different in the two districts. Whereas, in Northum¬ 
berland we have this evidence to show the presence of many 
and hostile tribes, in Yorkshire all the evidence seema to 
point to a union under one head, and, in conseq[ueiioe, to the 
absence of frequent wars, and therefore of arty necessity for 
numerous places of defence. Anotl^er remarkable circum¬ 
stance in connection with the country we are treating of 
deserves notice ; and the more so, because we shall find that 
the objects in question are frequent accompaniments of ia- 
tei'meute. This is the profusion of weapons and implements 
of fiiut scattered over the surface. In some localities It is 
no exaggeration to say that they are found by thousands; 
arrow-heads, knives, saws, and the so-called " thnmb-flints,'’' 
the last the most numerous of all, and presenting many 
varieties of form. That these flint articles were manufac¬ 
tured upon the spot where they are found is certaiu, from 
the abundance of refuse pieces, chippings and flakes, which 
are, as might be expected, more plentiful than the manufac¬ 
tured implements. It is difficult to account for their being 
found in such large quantities ; the more so, because flint is 
quite foreign to the district; “ but it is still more difficult to 


3 rausUiJiTflFuncd 

for it ij, ot aU imple- 

meats, b? ^ Oib moat numGTOtLBL Oqc 
UBf, probably', ^sta to Ecrapo bidDS, to 
propare Jeather, oad to Uinko pLoB aod 
other eurtiiclfiB of bOQO : it Eligltt AlfiO 
BfltT* tfl Ikbritiato nrrew.lisai]? w? J VuItsi. 
Tbo type of £he " tbiimb- 

Uie rouEiil one (beo waodoiita, 
r U, iK/ra )bub oa oral fomt ia oleo 
frequeint. A long deutoTT Icdplemenb 
(£^ 6}, nther like 4 fio^er Id ihope, 
Tnklich in BCiufr Ms ons end 


tbCkrp, and in all Lu OSa and tEaoctbfid 
by CdntiQual friotaon, I am incJKKUt to 
tbiuk tE'as btBd in dreflaiog ludu, the 
fib&rp end for remeTinc tho iOoBs parti 
of the akin, tbe imoothed end for rab¬ 
bin^ down tbe scjuae wbaa tke ieaCior 
Wh made up into a 

* On tb* Wolda on th* eODtb of tha 
river Ocr^eat, wbe™ flint Mean in the 
cbalk, tbe native flint ia only 
tunid, into coarse artlolaf, aueb be 
atoeca; a finer grained flint, fraoign to 
tbn diatricE^ and, probably, foufid ia tbo 
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aecevtain tbe material wliich in other districts equally peo^jled 
hy the same tribes occupied the place of flint ^ for the fabrica¬ 
tion of Tveapons and teoJe- Many a weary day might be 
spent by the most careful scatcherj in Northumberland, before 
he found a single object of flint. 

I Trill now proceed to give an account of each of the 
barrows in the order in which they were eiiamined. 

The first, [a,] situated, two and a-lialf miles north of Ebhcr- 
ston^ and about half a mile west of the Scamridge Dil;es, 
was opened on March 22nd and SSrd* IS54, It was a tme 
*‘long barrow/’ of a type rare in Yorkshire, and not com¬ 
mon in any part of England, It lay neaidj east and w^est, 
and was 165 feet long, with a breadfli of 46 feet at the west 
and 54 feet at the east end, the average height being about 
3 feet. It was formed, with the e^:ceptions hereafter men¬ 
tioned, of oolite rubble, with some mixture of clay and earth, 
and a thin layer of soil upon the surface, due probably to the 
decay of the vegetable growth of centuries* The examination 
was commenced by making a cut through the baifow’ at the 
west end* This, as I anticipated, judging from what had 
occuiTod in the long barrows of Gloucestersliire and Wilts, 
brought to light no interment. About 5 feet from the ex¬ 
terior, on the north side, we came upon a regularly built wall 
of flat limestone flags carefully imbedded in day. Tliis wall 
extended in width about 8 feet towards the centre of the 
baiTow, when wo again came upon the ruhblo and clay of 
which the mound was formed, I cannot state how far east 
this wall was carried; it may have extended the whole length 
of the baiTow; the cut was 10 feet wide, and the w^all 
sti'etched through it and beyond it on either side.® A second 
cut was next made, about 30 feet from the east end, and on 
the south side, where a slight opening had been made on 


ahspa df roilled pabblBB cm. tLe 
iKlDg used OiTciT-headBj kniTCEj 

^ ptolyjtblj', ia n grBat exteot 

ocauptQd jit BiJCh diabicta tkQ ptaca cf 
and periafiaUfl bu aab re- 

mojued to oLtf day, )FJmt itQpIeaasnla 
tire, hawBTfr, aparisgly up4^ tbo 

surface ju NorthLimbarland; wiilUt Id 
CD uneatiOD istarinentB tbsy ciccur 
tly, tbotl^b tiot to auob an asieut 
aa in tha jTorttl Riding barrows. 

* Tba ctuUDbarecl loag barrows, a% 
SeoDBy LitOetcu, SomerscLEbirB^aiKlOlOy, 


OlonA^stersbirB, dasmbed iu tbl j Joutttal, 
yo]. xi. p. 31fi, iiad a dry wall of boti- 
sootal of Ebcma, from 2 to S f(ieE 

m ha^bt:, rovidd tiliBiD. Tbe bftimw at 
Waal Xanneitj in Wiltabire, aaema to liav^ 
bad a aioiilar WflU of borizaDtal couraea, 
with larga upri^bt etOUaa at iat^rrala. 
See a 'paper by XJr. Tkm'iiaja ia tLo 
Arelwolomaj Tob ixxtiiL Dry walling, 
rtiDuED^tErDughoLit a ^at axloat of tba 
na<>uad, waa foundin tba lODg barniwa at 
Eodmarton and Ablington in Glouraa- 
tei^bire. 
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some previous occasion. This opening, liowevur, did not 
extend above 15 feet from the outside. Just beyond the 
limit of this former cuttingj and disturbed to some extent by 
the falling down of rubble at the end of it, we found au in¬ 
terment of an unburnt body. On account of the distur¬ 
bance to which the body had been subjected, it was not 
possible to determine whether it had been deposited at full 
length or doubled up; from the narrow compaas, however, 
within which the bones were found, I think it is scarcely 
possible that it had been laid at full length. This, I feel 
satisfied, was a secondary interment,* and having no con^ 
nection with the people who first raised the mound. It was 
apart from the rest of the bodies, and at soine distance from 
the centre of the barrow, where the principal deposit of 
bones was found. The skull from this interment^ of a very 
different type from all the others discovered in the barrow, 
is No. "I. of those of which a minute account is to be found 
in the Table given Imrealtcr. 

On coining near the centre, a diflerence in the material 
was observed ; the mixed rubble, clay and earth closely 
compacted—so close in fact^ that to work it was almost like 
quarrying stone—gave place to loose oolite mbhle, Tliis 
ultimately proved to be a. trench^ feet wide, running 
east and west from the east end of the barrow towards the 
middle for about forty feet* This trench was 3 feet deep, 
and had above it 2 feet of earth and small stones, the bottom 
resting upon a thick stratum of forced clay, which again was 
laid upon the natural surface of the ground. In the trench 
were found the original interments ; the mode of burial and 
the state of the bodies were very remarkable. Amongst the 
loose rubble were placed the remains of about fourteen 
bodies, not hud in any order, but the broken bones scattered 
and lying in the most confused manuer—half a jaw, for 
instance, resting upon part of a thigh-bone, and a fragment 
of a skull amongst the bones of a foot, whilst other portions 
of the same skull were found some feet apart. Nor was 
this disaiTangemcnt due to any subsequent disturbance ot 
the barrow ; on the contrary, there were most certain indi¬ 
cations tliat the bones had been so deposited originally. 

* I use tha Tfot& (reach for Trag 4 *pnfle left wten tLe mouiid. 

cu-Mj I cftiinofi Eay Vfhcther this ivtl-H A I think th-a fiil-t tflwt-Uitfrl 

ti'ench Out ialo tte baiTow, M 
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the broken and dislocated state in which they were 
found—no two in their relative positions—there can be 
little doubt that before they were entombed the flesh must 
have been rcmoTed; and this fach together with the evi¬ 
dence of violent fracture of at least two ef the skulls, at or 
before death, suggests a theory wMcIl will presently be 
considered. The opening was cut into the trench about 
mid-way; and as it was explored towards the east we 
came upon signs of bumingj at first slight, hut gradually 
becoming more evident, in burnt earth, stones, and bones, 
together with charcoal, until, at the east end, the oolitic 
hmestone became lime, and all traces of bone had disap¬ 
peared. As we explored it towards the west, the deposit of 
bones became gradually more sparing, until, before reaching 
the extremity of the trench, all remains of bone had ceased. 
Immediately beyond the western extremity of the trench, 
we came upon a regularly constructed cairn of stones, 
carefully laid in order from a centre; here our hopes rose 
high, in anticipation of finding beneath it the remains of 
the person in whose honor so large a mound had been 
raised; nothing, however, was seen when the pile w'as re¬ 
moved but tbe layer of forced cLay before mentioned ; nor, 
indeed, was there the slightest appearance of a body having 
rested below the cairn, which, being enclosed within tbe 
larger mound, must necessarily have been constructed 
before ib No trace of metal, no fragment of pottoly or oif 
flint, was found in this barrow* The complete calcining of 
the stones at the cast end of the trench, and the gradual 
disappearance of hui'ning as the trench was examined 
towards the west, seems to show tliat the fire had been 
applied at the east end, and after the trench had been filled 
in with the oolite rubble, among which the unhurnt bones 
had been deposited. This singular mode of interment has 
no parallel, so far as my experience serves, except in a simi¬ 
larly-shaped barrow upon the wolds six miles south-east of 
Ebberston, About two years ago, the east end of that 
barrow was removed for the purpose of burning tbe stone 
for lime, when a trench similar to that in the Scamridgc 
grave-hill was found, running, likewise, east and west. The 
east end of this trench was filled with perfectly calcined 
limestone, whilst, farther west, no trace of burning appeared. 
Amongst the rubble which filled tiie trench was Ibuud, with 
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other broken bones, a perfect skull Unfortiiuateiy, tbia iraa 
not pieserTTGd; and it cannot, therefore, be compared \fith 
those from the Scamridge barrow. 

The remarkable nature of grave^monnds of this class, the 
long barrow,” and of the skulls which they have been found 
to contain, calls for some remarks. They are neaiij always 
placed, approximately, east and west, and have tha inter¬ 
ments at the east end/ They occur more abundantly in 
Grioucestershire and liF'iltshire than in any other part of 
England. In districts where stone is found of a kind 
suitable for such a purpose, they contain a long cham¬ 
ber,^ at the east end, formed of large slabs, and in some 
cases having offsets. Where stone is wanting, the inter¬ 
ments are found deposited upon or nearly upon the natural 
surface^, also at tlic east end, but the long barrows of the 
south-west of England do not appear to have bad any 
trench similav to that in tlio Scamiidgc mound. They all, 
chambered or not, contaiu unburnt bodies, wliicli present 
marked peculiarities/ The skulls are distinctly dolicbo- 


? Mr. CunotDgtoil, In A in tho 
AroJmjolfligin, vo], it. p. SSS, DbearTaa 
tLab ncBrlv kl\ tllO long tftrrOirt id bia 
dlatricb (VVilta) Fitjitid emb and west, Uie 
Sciug tbo Tritlcr BEid ; RLid Lbat, out 
cf elaven vbidi Jta apcQicd, niuo liod 
ilmlcbDTia at tho ewt CBtf. Sit Jtichtrd 
Calt FI[>arB '^Wa have iiiTjLrjbblj 

found the ACpatchraldcpDrit plaHil under 
the end of the toDiulua, Aad tba iu^ 
terments iu> cossilit of slEdotOBBv butbid 
ia ;;)□ irreigabir aud preuiacuouit 
aod adfleceiiipauied by thaae. due vruHn 
glH Icc.j ^bicli bars regarded 

our labours in tho borrl and belhihaped 
barrows,"—Arahgjolojpa, toI. jcbf. p, 43. 

^ NjEUpsEitld, Ulay, and Uodmartau, 
in Ol&ueeatcrabtre i Littleton Drtw, wad 
Weat KcuuaL, in Wiltaliiro; Waluad'a 
Smithy, iaa Dai'ksLu'e; and Stoney Little^ 
tOU, iu Sou: talliro^ am iiiataiiicsa of 
chamboired long bortowa. 

* At Winterbouroa Sldko, and Tils- 
heud, Wilts, as was tba cast in many 
ctib.sr long barrelws in tba eba1k distiii^ 
of that county, tbo bodic* Easm to bdVft 
bnau p]ao«d OU tho Blirfaoe of tho Obldt, 
after tbo turf Tfomoved. In a few 
iuatancaa a rough paveinaut of dint 
itodulas wos found oelow tho bodies, 
wbiUt nt WintOrbuiiTDo Stoke, and olio- 
wberc, cirtuUr or owl hollows, sunt in 
the cbidt, waro plnecd hmw tho deposit 
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of bones; tbesa contained gootlihlg, but 
may posaibiy bam Mrrcd tliO saiDO purv 
poeOj namaly, roeeptaolea for food Ot 
Hirluh, as the urns dopositod irith ua- 
burnt bodies in the latot gmv* billE, 

^ 1 am indsbtad to Dr. Tburoniu for 
ttiO TAtiiablo accoLmt of tba Sevnridgo 
akoUe w-bioh is nppeudeil in this note; 
tbs maaBurements ai‘a giran In tbo tabLa 
nt tha end of tbia momoLr. ^'F^rs of Ebo 
aro en-fiSiCiuntly perfect to be 
^naured, eud their dimeoMoa* are gi™ 

in the Euhjoiuad tabla. Thoio^Trith fbUT 
otbarsEtill moio fisguiontary, appear to 
be tbs romalus O’f'lit^ men and four 
womon; foitr frmu SO to and Gvo 
front 40 to Gfi ynanw Of anolber adult 
tbe are t^o e&oLy to indlcatu 

mi or 11 ^. In ndtLitiou, tliare are frtg- 
ntsntanrthofkullaoffour urflvsrbildrsD, 
of from ^ to y yo^^rs; making a total cf 
fourteesn or Eftoen. iVitb ono eweptioo, 
□il seem to bare basu cf more or leas 
elongnta dolichocepbalona type. Tlicre 
wore marks of prtvioue diatisrbanoe in 
tke Usrrow; And iilr. dreenwell thinba 
that tbe eioeptod skull (No. 1) may hare 
bslonrcd to a Eecondary iuterruent, which 
L£ pro^blc from its mot'o poroita toiture 
(md Uglktor flcJor, dne, '^rbapa, to its 
morn aunerficial paBitlon iu ths barmw. 
llus akulL Is of moileTately braobycapbs- 
lona type, having a rolAtivo bi'Cadth of 
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oepbalouSi^ and of a type quite different from tKoso found in 
the round barro'ws ; whiletj in many iTistaiices>^ as at Scam- 


'SD^ and itc form cotTfSpOOda to 

tliat <>r too fCiUdcl -barrow sLtrllf. 1 liavo 
clflsacd ie as. toot of b but it ia bs- 
low toa msdiiiua tuid aa tba gaxual 
eboxaetcra not well mArkedj it may 

be of A foAQAta, Of the four OtLer Akulls 
^vkiob ran tm mOaSored, lifiA. % 4^ 
arc iQodcrbtcl^ tvK eXA|CgO^ 

rabidly dolScllMepbftJO'lM {'■Cf—’58). Tbo 

two Iwsth 3, 

DOticOn ^0% Q is prabably tba 
of a wonuui of Aixty ytAri^ with all tlie 
F^rratsutums Afitified Aod DCArly cflkccd. 
It ia toe jsott olongnto ct^id narrow 
cnioJAJii I bay* OTcr axaEumAd; its sra- 
pbeddAboraotor baiDg moat sitxsiordinAi'yj 
considermg that it IB not on cxBmple of 
sccfpborapAufut proper^ or coDgecuEal By- 
nOEtoaia of tot pnrlcttlE. Tbo sAgittsl 
Buiure boworef, exuberanGy oul&ed 
in tbs intorforttminal jrsgipu j utd tba 
obliteraUou probably data fkam tba 
infsntila period. Tbcie is a singla patu¬ 
lous pAnAtBl fonmcu, with rounded 
cdgAAj in toebordor of toe left puietal,' 
and very distinct traosa of a cariJtfl aloug 
tbe mediBn lina of tba Tcty DBrrow nnd 
Rat frontal. To a. Emnll extent^ eddoo of 
toe existlug aArrownrraOf this calvAriuin 
IQAJ be due Co posthutUOUt distortion ; 
toe low'or ed^s of toa punetAla bnriug 
been prnssEd inwards by tbe anpcrin' 
cumbont aoi'to. ^o. 5 nppeara to be Gie 
etull of a yOQllff mnn of abont twenty. 
All toe aotures suo perfeeUy epeu within 
and wiihoet. It baa the sacpc OAfJrOw 
frontal As bTo. 3, bat without n»ay traoa 
of ft OCOLrAl tidfA. Them is marked 
aitiiulw’ depreasiou in the poiC eoronal 
remoUj wLioh^ with tho full jpadetol 
tnberE^ gireS n sightly klLaeaeiphAlie 
ehumoter to toe niUTariun]. The Icfi 
pAftctAl fonunon is little kinr than 
the right, ooiTOspondlDe with whieh too 
left pariohil tuber is fuller tbun that of 
the oppoELto aide. But for toe groater 
dorclopmedt of tocse tubara the shvll 
would be altnost ms nai'mw sa Eo- 3. 
niis stvll ia. ruoreov'er, of great interast, 
from the clrar indienCioue it AGTorda of 
having been violently cleft at tbe time of 
death. Tho clefts Ai^eot the centre Ctbd 
left Bide of toe frontal and the loft 
pEnieCal. Tho nutnerous fm^gmantA of 
bfo. G could Eravcely fail to convince toe 
most increduloua of Cheiir obArActor and 
oiigin; the edges of tlie dLulnled boncE 
being perfectly sharp and clean, (uid too 
fragmuits tbSmSelveS having a poxoe- 


kneOuB character qui te diatinot from that 
of the nncleft bones- Two, pAL'bapa 
three, hlowa must have been Inflicted on 
toe Ireod, probably by abluutinBtmmentj 
as A club or etouo axe. One, on tho 
fraiitai region, did UOC at first split too 
atnlbbut broke Array part of too outer 
tahloj and produced a dopreoeion and 
CrOAkiug of the inner. Ili OOe Or two 
ether TCry, fragmentary skullB, Sncludiug 
that of ono child,, Icra dacaded markie ^ 
cleaYage nr* seen. The very dwtioot 
proofs of it jn Uo. 5, nnd above all in 
No. C, are most iffiiportantj ns eatabUab- 
iiig the tarns rites and usagea in tlie 
north of tho kinind with those tlm trooea 
of wlilcl) I bavo now eo often notlood in 
toe lou£ barrowa of Wilts and Giouceeceiir- 
shire.'^ 

^ Long bvroTTa at Hsalertonnon-tho- 
Wolds^ in the East Hiding, and at Dub- 
logton, near IbothcratU, contained Ecyoral 
shslctoBS, of whioh the akulls are doticbo- 
cephctlouH. Tho examication of the long 
barrows of I^ctbyahiro an d .Stoflordahira 
by Mr. BatecoflU and Hr. Carrlcgton baa 
afforded tbe-suno rc-aolts. Hatemfln'B 
YesCigea, pp. 46, 47, SI, 103 j TenYeaK' 
Djg^logflfPp. 04, 144. The: long barrows 
of the S.-W. of England contained simi¬ 
larly toaped skulls. See papcis by Gr, 
Thurnmn, Crania Brit, yM£Biw; Archaio- 
logia, Tol. iixviii. p. 4115 3 Avcb- Joum., 
Tol. xi. p. 315; Memolra Anthropol. SoC., 
Tol. j. pp. laa, 453. To In-. Thurnam 
wo ere iiidehbtd for liaving established 
the connection between too long bari'ows 
and [he dollchooopLatEO skuUa, na also 
that tho broken skulla flroni too long 
hari^if* are tho i-esult of purposely 
indicted vEoIoaco. 

* A long barrow, four dijIm fnJm 
Pitluring* in tho North Hidine, almott 
letalod by cultivation, aod mich mn 
east and west, ^duced at the east end 
ortieilS of a leg and ai'no bone, quite 
lack, and bniow these a aWleton, whiob 
wanted the stnl],, which, ipdoed, had 
nover been buriEd with iL Eatamsm's 
Ten Team’ CiggingE, p, 2£7, In toe 
SOUto-Wast £>f England cleft snd btoten 
fit ft] Is ha’TO boon found in the long 
barrowa of West IkOHnet, Littleton UfSw, 
Uley, Tilahcadj and Hotonartoo.—Oi^ia 
Brit., pi. 5p. Br. Tltumam. Lns since 
found euto cleft omnia in tho loDt 
borrow on Fyfield Bill, near rcwsoy 
Wiita. 
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ridge^ some of tlie bodies have beca subjected to violence and 
mutilation, the skulls being broken into pieces, apparently bj a 
blunt instrnraent, such as a stone hatohet or a dub. At 
Scam ridge the fiesb must have been, removed from the bones 
before thej were buried^ or they would not have been found 
displaced in the manner above described* This strange 
breakage of tbe skulls and removal of the flesh suggest prac¬ 
tices, at the burial of these people, which even historic evi¬ 
dence might lead us to look for. It appears to me, that, in 
these broken skulls and disjointed bones, we have the result 
of feasts, at the interment^ wliere slaves, captives, or others 
w ere sJain and eaten. In what other way are we to account 
for the circumstanoes connected with these deposits ? If 
they were the bodies of persons slain in war, tve might indeed 
find the cleft skull and the broken bones, but tbo accidents 
of wav do not account for the scattered state in which the 
bones are found, and that in cases where no subsequent dis¬ 
turbance appeal's to Jiave displaced them. And though 
anthropoph agism may appear so repugnant to us, that w^e 
can scarcely realise its ever having occurred in our country, 
yet it has been so universal, that we may, from this very 
universality, admit the possibility that the early inhabitants 
of Britain may have practised it. But we have, beyond tins, 
the authority of ancient writers,- that, at a time many cen¬ 
turies probably aftei" the period when thesG long barrows 
were raised, cannibalism was common in Britain and the adja¬ 
cent countries. I leave the facts as I have described them, 
and wlucli present so remarkable a feature in the Sca.mridge 
barrow, to the consideration of the reader, only repeating 
that the circumstajices aro consistent with the supposition 
that theso broken bones had been the relics of the funeral 
feast, but scarcely, I think, with any other hypothesis. 

It ia probable that lu these long barrows wo have the 
earliest sepulchral i-cmaius iu Britain,'^ Their great e^itent, 
aud the disproportion between the size of the mouud and 
that of the place of burial within it, betokens high antiquity. 
No trace of metal has been found with tlio mterment^ and in 

^ HldSctoh Si-culaSj Lib. V. tftp, S2 ; ifuiy earliar forma of mm bi’fQ tlfl Sirubt 
Slraba, Lib. Jv., tap. S,t. 4; Pllnim, Lib, cccapicd this flountry, of fioaiO of irbick 
Tii. *. 3, Libr 31^31- s, Hisronymni wftfiilU tba in tlJO drift, iib- 

(Hdv, JoTuuuu, Lth, ii. aocUbed with BiuOihl 'WDHyna of a type, 

* I berfl o-nly rofer ID Bjitaiii siaOD it ftfl re^arda EpcCita] otber tLoji that. uoTf 
aaBumed itft prestCit geologiifisl ftmuKa iiiatmg upon tllO eartb. 
and eyftbtm of SLuiixifi] and vo£«tabio Ufa, 
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many of as at Scaiuridge* no implements ov ’^ireapons of 
any kind liavo occurredL It is doubtful also whotber any 
pottery, 'of tlie samedate as tho original burials, has been dis¬ 
covered in a bug bai imv.*' The presumption then is lu favor of 
their having been raised by a people ignorant of metal* though^ 
of coui’se* no proof of such ignorance can be alleged from its 
absence. Taking* however* all tbe circumstances into com 
side ration* I am inclined to attribute them to a stone-using 
race* whicli was supplanted or intruded upon by one ac¬ 
quainted with bronze* and whose burial places remain in tlie 
round barrows described in tins memoir. This vieiv is 
strengtliened* I tliiuk* hj the craniological features of the 
long-barrow skulls. They certainly possess a rnarkod. cha¬ 
racter* and one which* I agree witli Dr. Thurnam in thinking, 
is typical of a distinct lace* Had one or two of the long 
barrows afforded the dolichocephalic skull* whilst others had 
given us skulls similar to those of the round barrows and 
the short cists, perhaps no theory of distinct races would 
have been teuable. But the tong barrows have, hitherto* 
universally produced the dolichocephalic skull* which* taken 
in connection with the shape and method of the mound* the 
absence of metal and perhaps of pottery* and the raauuer of 
the burial, affords strong grounds for believing that* in them* 
we have the places of sepulture of a different and an earlier 
race than the breuze-usiug people to whom tlio round 
baiTOws belong* 

Tlie baii-ows ne.vt examined [s] lie a little beyond the dis¬ 
trict which we Jia^ c been consideriug. They are found in a 
hollow in tlie chalk hills of the wolds* about four miles north of 
Driffield. They are called the Danes^ Graves, and number 
nearly two hundred*^ lying close together in a wood. Several 
were opened a few years ago by the Yorlcshii'e Antiquarian 
Society, but tlic greater number have been destroyed in 
I'^bbits. I examined fourteen of these harrows 
on March 27th and 28tlj. They are all small* from Ifi to 2d 


* Dr. Thlirnam. found fragmeutfl ot 
pottciy in tlto chfiiDbei' at West Kaunat, 
but Bs ttttt bfln'otf Lad, uudoubtediJr* 
been dialui'bEd heftjw, mere tUan 

mica* it flaunot ba aiHSticJ Uiat Uietd 
fragtuflnia be^loOf^ to tJjo yriinair iu- 
tftrmanta. By tha kindtiegs &f Dr. 

DAOl I pasuBS epeoImnaB {if tUiJI pottarj'* 


nnd, judring' from tta ahape, omamenta- 
Goa, Emd wsir^!^ I acU iUclJaail to i^ttribute 
it to a Iflta perEod,—th Q and* itl fbjftt* pf 
tLa round-bniTPw LurLais. 

^ Dofoiidi tba wolds t^era onclosad n 
great many more it ip itat&d 

that tJiere iiTDTia, oid^iuaJlj, aa paany ta 
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ft, ill diameter, and from 2 to 4 ft. in lieight, and ave formed 
of chalk-rubble, the material at liand. The interment, in 
every one which I examined, as I believe was the case in those 
previously opened, was contained in an oblong hollow made 
in the natural surface, and the bodies appear to have beon laid 
therein without coffii^s. As all the interments were, except 
in some unimportant particulars, similar, I will give the 
general character of the burial, noting separately tliose which 
presented any exceptional featnresK The bodies ® were 
doubled up, so as to suggest that they must have been 
tightly swathed, iu order to bring them into the required 


* I {LCd indebted to Dr. Tbuvantia fur 
tbfi nc^aimh of the ekulU, wbidi ap- 
pseded in tbit UOW I'be m^tiracnBcitB. 
UK in the tubl^ at the end of tbia memair. 
"In tbo t«b]e, maanurodlOnta of 
alluHa ffoioa the Daava' Aro given, 

Thaaiibnat wn'C clitnined by tbo Kev. 
W. GreoniveU iu tUe BxeaTatjeus oE LS^ 1 ; 
the otUeir fjva wero procured la 14 

t!X4;iviLtiona uttder tbo direction of Dr. 
Thuruam, duviia^ tl Tiiifc of Uia YortahiM 
AuLiquariAO Club. Two of IbfBe ii»St(Na3f 
7, 8) art in tbo nmuuin of lU© yoi-kebire 
Pbiloaopliioa]! Sooioty, and t!uf©o (Moe, 0, 
141, 31} oro in Dr. Tburonni's ooUaotien. 
TliO eleven akulls bavenn average rela¬ 
tive braadtb of '78. Aud, with ana ex- 
eepGon, may bo eaUed diJiio]i004pba1uu!i. 
Stsvon of tbe uniuhor aio of v^vyelon^ta 
form {'7Q—’73}; three ftrO of ibo iiiler- 
loOulAte, ovoid, Or oxthocepbaUc form 
(■ye_'7BJ: Pne only w sub-bmcbjccpba- 
Iona {'74}, And fbia ia the Hbnll of a 
womnu pjfc 8}, from gray* No. 8-. ThlH 
List may, perhaps, but not noceasorilyj 
indicate on intermixture of rat^e. Ia tVrO 
of tbe eknlEs {3^09. '2.7} the frontal auture 
persiatcU^ whioL liaS produced A alight 
desi'co of frantnl brtmhyeapbaliHin, eo 
that tbfi geuflial rmin ia leoa elaugnlo 
tbMI it might otberw'iee have bacu. Tbe 
djolicboccplmllein of thoso Danes'-G i-avo 
oknlls itf looro marked tlion thoae of au 
extended aenes of Anglo-SAKon tkilllaj 
the UJwaiii'cillOitJ of wLiicb me 
Crtulia BritAUPifla (tables vi.. vii-) tbo 
r^tive brtSftdtb of which 19 On tho 
othar Land, it is leu than that of tbo 
atilL mere ostendol aenea of aacLoob 
Britj*b kkulli (tom the long bortowa, in 
tftbka n, n., of my paper " Ou Iba Two 
ri'incLpal FoITOB of Ancioilt Elfjtsflli and 
GAuliBb StnDfl," (Momoiraof tba Antbi-O- 
poloyiCAl Society of LoildOB, 13415, vol. 1. 
p. l^Cl, 4340 ^ dolieJio- 

oepbalonE A-tish sknlU, tbo Avorngo 


rolatIvB hi'Gndtb is Dot more than '70 er 
’71. The problena in regard to the akulla 
fram the Ultuea' O-ravoi acema to be—me 
tbcy what tbo popular naiaO of these 
(m*ll bai'rows would iiaidy, the skulls of 
ficaudinaTinn settlers, during, parbapa. 
ibc uiubk csnbiiL'yj or they tbOaO of 
dcscoD^lauta of a rctpuarib oT the primeval 
Uiituli ions'.beade, 'Vko^ skdatooa are 
^nud itl tbs U>u" ItaiTows of the stono 
period 1 The ar a b mo log leal Juta aro net 
SuScieuLly coaclinu-ro to suable tts to 
dscjdo poattSvely tkEs queation. So Cir 
as tbo crAOiiolcgloaL evidVace go«i^ there 
would bo no di^rdiy in ooimooting 
tbcEo EkuUs with the d'anial form of tliB 
Seoodlua'plau peoples at tlio present day. 
■This ia well knowu to bo a long OToid, 
and to tm cliaracterisad by a full and 
probubOiatlt twiput {MefRa' Citaloguo 

of Craoia, pp. 19, 30. Id. ia 
Nobt and Gliddone lodigenoua Itaces, 
1S57, p. 140. CrauiA Drit., pi, 27, 45, 
3B.) Tbi9 last ia. a marked feOturo in 
tbo Dntieaf-Oravo Eiulis. On tbie oEher 
baud, they appear to bo dlabingniabed 
fioai the nnoient Srittsk long^Arrow 
iruB, not only by tbcEr morn moderate 
dalichooepbaliBm, and by tbo wiAswigtc 
grCAtar nromineu cO of tbo parietal tubcTB, 
with wbicb tlio former ia [□tlmatcly coo- 
uccteil, bnt iLkcwbc by tbo aUgbCot 
pTOUiluenoo of tb* ^ULeLlic and aupra- 
ciliarioe. Tlu^ta dialLnctiona are not ad¬ 
duced as couolualvo ] butzO fkt *4 tboy 
gCj tbej m'O more readily CDUnootcd nltb 
the ciauiai cbaruntorietica of aoms Ter^ 
tonLo-apsiking poopls, Liian wjtb tlio&s cf 
any anclout (^Itio-ssoakine pCOplc of tbo 
wsat of Enl'Opeh an ^nr Os tlieae me known 
to na. -Aa ragarda tko ikelal dumoter- 
istics of the Donea^-Unva ckulla, the 
jai/cs aio, with flojroely an esDaptioo, 
upright or otUlognathouBi. Tbo citiwna 
&f tlia teetb wo modaiirtely ctodad." 
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shape; the hanck were plaeedl upon the chin, the hedies 
were laid some on the left side, some on the right; ^ of those 
which were sufficiently perfect to determine this, sis were 
on tlie left and fire ou the right side ; and, whilst seven had 
the head to the north, or to the west and east of north, two 
Imd the liead to the south-west, one to the west^ and one to 
the easi In one instance two bodies were inten-ed in the 
same barrow ; the first, that of a child about five years eld, 
just below the summit of the mound; the second, that of au 
old person, and, judging from the imperfect pelvic bones, 
most pi-obably a male, in tlie usual liollow made in tlic 
natural surface of the ground. In tJiree of the graves an 
urji had been placed close behind the liead; these urns, 
however, were so much decayed that the shape can scarcely 
bo ascertained. They are quits plain, pale grey-colorod on 
tlie e.ttcrior, but of a dark-colored ware in the middle, full 
of ainall pieces of stone. These urns are well formed by the 
hand, with the lip slightly turned over, and they measure a 
little under 5 in. in height* The most remarkable interment, 
was that of a man, laid upon his right side, and with his 
head to the west; lying close to the mouth, so close that 
some of the teeth are discolored by the OJJcidation of the 
metal, was a piece of ii'on, too much corroded to assign any 
certain use to it (see woodcut^ fig. 1, half orig* si^e)* On each 
side of the man were placed two goats, tlieir heads like Ids 
to the west. The occurrence of a goat with an interment is 
exceedingly rare; wo liave numorcus instances where a liorse. 



rjg. 1. Ircji pqUc, Umti’ 

OX, deer, boar, or dog has been buried with a man, but 
except this at Dancsdale, I only know of two other cases 
where a goat has been found associated with a burial.^ 

* Of fiPa boaics SiECdTOi'eJ, wjicii tlie & lieriij af a giOfljL Eftteman's Tea Ywrft' 
examjaatioa by ihu Toi'kahira AntttlUft- DjgEingB, l>. 233. At TtorSald, uejip 
rijiu CJib took two Iiad been liftld iloyBinn, wjtU llte rftffiaini of other 

upon the fiiee^ iminialfl, were found iu n hMtaw two 

Ma nhHrrDTrflinuKos n&lllujfPjcfca. erttnb, whicL ProfcBagr Quokott con. 
rta^ waa a cdsfc, in wticb mt found n Etderod to be tJiaaa of ^nata- Pi-oc. nf 
ekeTetoo, 'fflisrij, aignj wita MViral Uiufe^ the of AntiqOiarieB, 2Dd iCrioa, 

Tfaa dajgosit^d nOar tha head of tllQ inati toI. i. p. 30d. 


iroETH maim of yoricskiee. 
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In the almost entire absence of weapons or Implements in 
these barrows, it is difficult to arrive at any conclusion as to 
the period of their erection, or the people by whom they 
wore made* The name Danes' Graves " cannot^ I think, 
be taken as proof of their Danish origin, for that designation 
has been frequently applied to camps, lines of entrenchment, 
and barrows,^ wliioh have certainly no connection with that 
people. The muelties practised by the Danes seem to have 
made so strong an impression, that the people who suffered 
by them appear, sometimes, to have called certain works of 
unknown origin after the name of their oppressors, just as 
similar remains were named after the DeviJ. At the same 
time some weight must he allowed to the popular tradition, 
and if nothing about these gTave-hills is incoiiaistent with a 
Scandinavian origin, it is only fair to admit die probability 
of their being the bariahmonnds of some Daoish settlei-s.^ 

Jly own opinion is against their Scandinavian origin. The 
mode of interment is unlike any which has been found in 
Denmark, Norway, or Sweden ; I do not make this assertion 
upon my own authority, but on that of Mr. C* F. Herbst, of 
Copenhagen, tho Scandinavian archseologist, to whom mf 
notes of these barrows were submitted* The pottery also is 
not such as is found in Danish grave-mounds, either in shape 
or fabric. On the other hand, if we attribute these mounds 
to a tribe of kindred origin with those who buried under tlie 
ordinary round barrows, we are met by more than one diffi¬ 
culty. The bodies in the " Danes’ Graves^ had been interred 
in a much more contracted position than is usual iu the 
"British" burials. The great number of these barrows, and 
their close grouping, are also peculiar features; for, though 
two or more "British" grave-hills are frequently found 
together, they are never massad like graves in a diurch' 
yard, as at the " Danes’ Graves*" The ciania, as will be seen 
from Dr, Thniniamfe account, are not of the bracliycephalic 
type, so distinctive of those found in tlie round barrows 
and stone cists, but approach nearer to the long Scandi¬ 
navian type ; a fact of great imporUnce, when the number of 

* Tha " lOwacs' IlillB,” UCHt Skip^tlt, pflpulula&n uob of anj maTeSavjulera. 
iu tha East Eidinjf. ara larrOwl IrlidJ Tbig ifl indioitort ly tbo uumbfir of Uie 
contnio interiiicnti of turot bodies, liiT. btirowB, and ihe frcqticOty of ika inber- 
iog DOtbiiv^ in ooramon nitb wb^t wa mants of ifOUdOQ, at n tll At by IbAt of a 
knovr of ictorDiaala. dliild. 

3 Tlio bui'UU ore tbou of A H^ettlod 
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skulls examined is considered. The pottery is neither in 
shape or color like that of which so many specimens are 
described in this memoir, and it also differs from it in the 
absence of ornamentation, but it is still more unlike Scan¬ 
dinavian or Anglo-Saxon ware. The presence of iron indi¬ 
cates a comparatively late period; but the nature of the 
objects found, wliether of iron or bronze,* gives little, if any, 
clue to the origin of these barrows. I therefore prefer, in 
the absence of any distinctive data, to offer no conjecture as 
to the people to whom these burials belong, nor do I think 
that further examination would add much information to 
that which we alr^dy possess. 

April 20th, August 30th and 31st, and September 1st, 
were occupied in examining two “houes” on the moors, 
about two miles south-west of Egton Bridge, near Whitby. 
One of these, called “William Houe,” had been in great 
part removed to make a road, passing close by it. It must 
have been, originally, not less than 80 ft. in diameter, and 
was formed entirely of stones. When the gi*eater part was 
taken away, forty-seven years ago, several urns were found. 
I examined nearly the whole of that which remained, and 
found two interments of burnt bodies. The first [d], which 
was at the south-east side of the barrow, was laid upon the 
natural surface, and extended over an area of about 3 ft. in 
diameter; the burnt bones, interspersed with fragments of 
charcoal, were scattered on the surface, and amongst them 
were placed, here and there, at intervals of several inches, 
fifteen jet beads (see woodcut, fig. 2), w'hich had doubtless 



rig. S. SMdi of J«t; orig. >1x0. 


formed the necklace of the female whoso ashes were here 
deposited. The beads had been unstrung, and strewn amongst 
the burnt bones, after they were cold, for there was not the 


* A bronze Anulet, found witb p.vt of 
ft j«t ftrmlot 00(1 whfti is celled sn iron 
comb, vnw diuoterrod in one of tlio 
“Dftoes’graves;” it is now in tUe A»b- 
tnoleau Musoutn at Oxford, nod i4 Bgured, 
Ardx Joum., toI. xvi. p. S3. U is not 


unlike an armlet of gold, iu tbe Copeu- 
liagen MuEOum, figured in Worsase’s 
Nurduko Oldesger, No. 360, edit. 1869, 
and so far couutonaDces tbe supposition 
of the Daaiili origin of Ikese baiTOWs. 
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sliglitest trat^ of the action of fire npcm the jet. Fourteen 
of the beads are cylindrical, &wfilling in the middle^ and 
mcasdro in loDgth from 1 in. to If in*; the romaining bead 
13 of ah oblong square form . They are all perforated Tvith great 
rc^Iarity; and thia, together with the narrowness of the 
piercing, makes it almost certain that the drilling must hare 
been worked by a metal implement. The other interment [e J 
lay ’just east of the centre of the “ hone,” and about B ft. 
above the original surface of the ground. An ui'n was 
found, surrounded by" burnt bones,® placed without any pro¬ 
tection amongst the stones of which the barrow ’was formed* 
This urn, flower-pot shaped, is in. high, 6 in* ’wide at the 
rim, 3f in* at the bass ; it ia ornamented with four lines of 
impressions, herring-bone fashion, round the upper two 
inches; the impressions are formed probably by a square- 
ended piece of weed or bone; the lip has, on the inner 
surface, a row of similar impressions,^ Some burnt flint 
chippings were found scattered amongst the material of 
’^Yhitdi the barrow was made. I, at the same time, examined 
thoroughly a barrow, consisting entirely of steuos, [f], about 
5t> yds. north of " William Houe*'' This, though it had been 
disturbed in digging stone for the road, had ue’V'er been 
touched in the centre i however, except some burnt stones, 
charcoal, two pieces of burnt, and two of uuburnt, flint, no 
signs of an interment ’u ere discorerc J. 

On April Slat and 22nd, I opened two of the ''Three 
Hones on Egton South Moor. The northernmost barrow 
[oj first examined is 6B ft. in diameter, and 8 ft. high* It is 
formed of alternate layers of sand and turf, with here and 
there a stone at ’wide intervals, and had never previously 
been disturbed, the bands of yellow sand and dark-colored 
turf showing a beautiful section as wo proceeded, Ws tut 
a trench 12 ft. wdde from the south side, through the centre, 
and then extended it parallel to the outside, towards the 
east and west, for 40 ft* on each side of our first outting. 
Two interments of burnt bodies were disco’vered; the first 
was 9 ft, from tho outside of the mound, on the south aide, 
and only 14 in. below the surface of the houe ; nothing was 
found with it; the second occurred 9 ft. east of the centre, 

* TJw bwsflSiTfl thofta -of Sk- UDflfi riodj', * Xljla utq is Tarj t’lEfllisr in BiiApeMd 
and of a peraon of modor^tfl 911 % prot' oTliamautatian to CO* found ntoT CflfltU 
iblj iindor-tliirty J'Snrt of iJfie. Howord, tQ ttua nmnoit. tit/i'O- 
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aud was 4 ft. below tlie fiuifaoe of tlie hoiis, neither was 
ariy thing found with it. I boliove that this last was the 
original interment, and that it was intended to be in the 
centre of the barrow; that^ howeYer* had been loat in 
throwing up so large a mass of material The examination 
was wrried out for a considerable distance round the centre 
without finding any otbei' burial^ and I feel convinced that 
ill this deposit—without urn^ implementj or even a piece of 
flint—we have the interment of the person in whose honor 
the barrow was raised. A fragment of burnt flint was 
found on the S.E. side amongst the material of the hone. 

TJie middle mound of the “ Three Hones'^ [h] was ex¬ 
amined by cutting a ti^ench 16 ft. w ide at the exterior, and 
narrowing to 12 feet at the centre, beyond whicli it was 
carried above 8 ft. This houe, 40 ft. in diameter, 5 ftw high, 
was, like the first, formed of alternate layers of sand and 
turf. Nothing was found in it. Though the cutting was So 
extensive, I fear that we missed the interment^ and I reserve 
to a future opportunity a further examination. 

The barrows next examined were equally disappointing. 
They were situated upon the Hambleton Ti aining Ground, 
near Thirsk, and were two undisturbed grave-hills, amongst 
several already opened, which occupy a position overlooking 
the great plain of York, They possess a vieiv of almost un¬ 
rivalled extent, standing aa they do on the verge of the 
limestone diffs that formed the shore of the sea, which, 
once occupying the plain of York, rolled its waves against 
that massive haniei’. 

The first [i] was examined on Apiil 25tb ; it lay on tlic E. 
side of the Casten Dike, an earthwork which runs for some 
miles parallel to the range of the cliffs. It was situated a 
few hundred yards from a small fortified place on the vciy-^ 
edge of the crag, which, in fact, forma one side of its defences. 
The barrow, 68 ft. in diameter, 3^ ft. high, was entirely of 
sand. We opened it by a cut 12 fit. wide, carried through 
the centre fmm the south side, and supplemented by anether 
trench 14 ft. wide, which extended about 30 ft. along tlie 
south and south-east side. Just south-east of the centre, on 
the natural surface, was a space 3 ft. in diameter, covered 
^th burnt earth and charcoal. Here and there amongst 
the ^ud were a few flint ebippings, some burnt, the greater 
number unburnt, and also pottery, mere shai'ds, Jiowerer, and 
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’which had never formed an entire vessel since they were 
deposited in the houe. We noticed a quantity of charcoal, 
but not a vestige of bone or any signs of on internoent were 
found in any part of the barrow. Here again it is possible 
that the burial-place was missed^ 

The second barro’w [j] about half a mile south of that last 
described* ’waa opened on April 2fith. Unlike the first* it 
was entirely of etone* 30 ftn iu diameter and 4 ft, high. The 
stoues were regularly laid from a central point overlapping 
each other ; on approaching the centre these limestone flfigB 
hecame larger, and 'were placed ’\^ith great regularity* sloping 
from the centre on every side. i?ot’withstaiLding so much 
promise, nothiog was found below this pile but a layer of 
clay about 6 or 8 in. in thickness* placed there purposely, 
and in this were found some fi-agmants of charcoal. Two 
flint ohippiiigs occurred near the top of the barrow. It was 
so carefully examined that 1 think it impossible that tire 
interment could have been missed, and the only coujectuie 
which suggests itself is this, that an unburnt body had been 
placed upon the layer of clay under the pile of stones, and 
that it had gone entirely to decay.^ 

After so many failures, I commenced, on April 36tb* upon 
another barrow [k] without much hope- It was in a plaiita- 
tion on the left side of the road* ascending Sutton Brow, within 
a few yards of the edge of the cliff* and about a mile south 
of the barrow last described, It was 44 feet in diameter* 
5 feet high, and formed of earth and clay* with a few stones 
here aud there, A trench 10 feet wide was cut from the 
south side* and several flint chippings, amongst them a ’well 
formed thumb-flint,^’ were found* together with four frag¬ 
ments of pottery. On reaching the centre, aud just 3 feet 
E.S.E. of it, 1 ft. below the summit, "we came upon an urn 
(see ^yoodcut^ fig. 3) standing upright and full of burnt 
bones,® Owing to damage when the trees were planted* 
and to its being so near the surface, the upper pait was 
much decayed. It is 12 inches high, 11 inches wide, ’with 
an overhanging rim* ornamented with two lines at the top 


^ I bava Gxaminf d a large Duiaber cyt 
small IniTciwain KDrthuinbDTland^whBTa 
no trace ef nn iDterEneat rtmaised; tlie 
abteUM of remaiDB of bone ia due, I 
believt, to tbe Aliallof? burin] iti tticte 


caseiSL Uio free ndmiHioa Af sir and iret 
completely dctttOJfBOg tie body. 

■ i'he bDD«a srfilhoisa*f 4 lisgla body, 
end tLat of a pc^on of fbU ags aud of 
Small Dze, 
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and two at tlie bottom, round tbe ritn, tlie space between 
being marked out into a scries of ti iaugles, filled in with 
parallel lines. Eelow the rim the urn slopes inward slightly 
for inches, when the sides fall away rapidly to the bot¬ 
tom, which is 4 inches wide. The space below the rim is 
occupied by a double ^igsag line. All tlie lines are made by 
impressiona of cord*® At the bottom of the double isigzag is 
a row of short impressions of cord fths of an inch in length, 
and half an inch apart* At the centre of the barrow, just 
below the surface, were a few stones placed together, no 
doubt to protect the urn, which wo found just 3 feet below 
them. This urn (see woodcut, fig, 4), a largo and fine 
specimen, was carefully packed round with clay and char¬ 
coal It contained a burnt body,^ which had been so per¬ 
fectly consumed, that the bones occupied only a few inches 
at the bottom of the urn. This urn stood upright, about 
3 feet above the surfiice of the ground, the intervening space 
being filled in with well-worked clay* The urn is 16 inches 
high, 13^ inches wide at the month, and IS inches at the 
bottom of the rim. The rim, which is overhanging, is 
5 inches high, and has two lines at the top and two at the 
bottom, of impressed cord, joinning round it j between these 
are alternate series of horizontal and vertical lines of im¬ 
pressed cord, and the lip has likewise two lines on the 
inside, similar to those on the outside. Below the rim, for 
a depth of 2^ inches, are rows of impressions, made by a 
sharp oval'ended instrument, probably of wood or bone. 
The width of this urn, at the bottom, is 4^ inches. 

It will be remarked, that, amongst the material of this 
barrow, were found chippings of flint and sliards of pottery.^ 
This is of almost universal occurrence in barrows, and they 
seem to have been placed with some religious significance* 
They cannot be accidental j fliut is not found in the district^ 
and the sand or other material of the barrow could not 


* Tliia tli 4 iaoni gsucFal 

oriiAflitllt 6f lb* duertrj uruB, hafl, piv>- 
b^bly, VOt btien uiadfi by 3. aoii of Lirmp, 
but by DDB uf Btripm bf hid«, bA 

at Ifiiut inOj bs Jn^ired from tho appear- 
U1C4 of tb* iEUptUHioTi. 

^ TJje boa« lbci» of a flirgJs body, 
Aud tbut B pet^bfi bf BTcmgc BLB* and 
of fall aga. 

^ Wlut ore plong ritoa in: one religion 


aro fne^uenOy aoeouuted aecarAad in n, 
uaiT ona, and it is not Impoiaiblfl tLat 
tbU, B BBcrad Pagan onetoiu* was lamain- 
berad in Oitriation tiznee* but then 
oastKiatad what la irraligious abd 
unholy. A in Hncnl^t^ act* v. 

Kent ], may bavo referaaga tg thia 
^oianl rito, tho ptJauti, answarjug 

Luitai relfttivo to the burial of Ophelta, 
a anicidfl snd flO Ullholy, Attya:— 
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naturally contain them, and, moreover, tliey are more or les3 
artificially chipped. The position in which they are found, 
here and there one, gives the impresaion that they were 
thrown in as the barrow was raised; and we may infer, I 
thinh, that they were scattered over the grave by the hiends 
or relations. We can readily understand why the flint arrow¬ 
head or the knife was placed by the aide, or with the ashes, 
of its former owner ; the pious hope that it might be of use 
in another life was the motive : hut what was the ohjoot in 
putting near the body these cliippings of flint and fragments 
of pottery ? Doubtless they symbolized some religious 
idea, though what that idea was we may scarcely conjec¬ 
ture, Was flint, the producer of fire/ an emblem of fire 
and light, and aymholical of purification and a new life 1 
Did the potsherds,—the vessel hreken and iU use geno,— 
betoken deatli, destruction, and decay ? 


fTer UeftO) daQttful,‘ 
And, blit tlml! Cflmiaand o'otJVfaj'l 

tb« omjar, 

She ahould in ground uuHan&tidHe bnTa 
lodged 

Till tho last trum^; for cbcuiUUe 

pTOJOl*, 


Sliurdr, fllutl, nud pebbles, should 1» 
thrown on hor.'"' 

^ The ALib4 C'ocliet ndduuoe 
whore, iriLb Osllo-RooSAQ, tod 

Anglo'Salon jQtet^eats, d dint sod etseL 
IiAtO btiCQ fouitd. La ^ernnandie Soutsr- 
r»i«e, Bud edit X$55j pp. £68—B. 
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THE USS OF ANTiaUE GEiTfi IN' IHE MIDDLE AGES- 

Bj C. W. KISIO, M.i. 

T]IB natural sequel to tlie raemoip on me<iiajTal gem 
engraviDg, given in the previous volume of this Journal, is a 
brief notice of the seals and other metal wort of the middle 
ages to Tvhich antique gems were so often adapted. 'The 
subjects engraved upo^ such gems were interpreted by their 
new possessors as representing scriptural or legendary sub¬ 
jects and events ; nor could it be otherwise in the times 

" Whan Pster'e tcya soctui clirUteu'A Jove edoiiiH 
And Fen to Mosea lends Lis pagion hom." 

Thus the ti'iple Bacchic mask of the Eoman stage was re¬ 
vered as the Trinity in person, and so declared by the added 
legend “H^c est Trinitatis imago';'^ every veiled female 
head passed for a Madonna or a Magdalene, and received an 
appropriate motto ; and Isis nursing Horns could not hut 
serve for the Viigin and the Infant Saviour. If or was this 
substitution confined to gems alone, for the long-famed 
“Black Virgins” of Auvergne, when at last exam in ed by tlio 
critical eye of the antiquary, proved to be actual basalt 
figures of these imported Egyptian divinities, which, having 
merely changed names^ continued to attract devotees to 
their shrines, and in greater flocks than before. That frequent 
type, Thalia holding a mask in her hand, by an ingenious 
interpretation becomes Herodias canying tlie Baptistes head, 
and the skipping fawn, her dancing daughter, and as such 
appeai-a in a seal of the fourteenth century with the allusive 
motto, Jesus est amor meus.” Another remarkable example 
is supplied by an intaglio recently acquired for the Eiitish 
Museum on tlie dispersion of the Diueley collection. It is 
set in a silver mounting, in tho usual fashion of privy seals 
or ief^rdta of this class, in the fourteenth century, with a loop 
at the top, being thus conveniently cEinied about the person 
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or by a cord arouni tbe neck; the margin bears an 
inscription comm on on amatory seaJs of the period—+ is 
sYi SEL HE AHYR LEL* Tliis fine gem is here figured on 
a scale double of the original (fig* r.)- Jupiter with bis eagle 
at his side did duty amongst Charles Vl/s Jewels for the 
similarly attended evangelist, SileiiuSj with his crooked 
pedufiif was fittingly transformed into some crosiered abbot, 
purple as his wines”; whilst Cupids made very orthodox 
angels. But the unlucky Pan and his Satyrs were for ever 
banished from the finger, and their forms now appear recast 
as devils in pictures of the realms of torment; and all this 
in virtue of their caprine extremities; for Zermhog^ the 
Black God/' the Evil Principle of tJie ancient Sclavonians, 
had become Zernebock in Teutonic parlance, and therefore 
was considered as compounded of man and goat, 

Caracalla’'s head, with its curly locks close cropped, and its 
surly expression, was always t^en for that of the irascible 
apostle, hence such a gem is known with the name riETPOC 
added, to make all sure : I have myself observed the same 
head (in tlie Bosanquefc collection) similarly I^etri-Jied by the 
insertion of a key in the field by some mediaeval hand. 

The monks of Durham took the head of Jupiter Fulgurator 
for St. Oswald^s, and, as such, placed it cm their commou seal, 
with the title capyt SAHcrri oswaidl Serapis passed current 
for the authentic portrait of Christ, and in all probability 
was the real original of the conventional likeness adopted by 
Byzantine art. 

The finest cameo in the world, " the great agate of 
France" the Apotheosis of Augustas, was long respected 
ill the Sainte Ohapelle as a contemporary representation 
of the glory of Joseph in Egypt; whilst another noble work, 
the “ Dispute between Neptune and Minerva,” where a tiee 
encircled by a vine (easily mistaken for the serpent) occupies 
the centre of the group, was presented to Louis XIV* (in 
1685) by the authorities of a cliurcli in which, from time 
immemorial, it had been displayed as the picture of Adam 
and Eve in Paradise* 

Antique intagli set in medieval seals ^ have in general a 
Latin motto added around the setting* For this the Lorn- 

1 Tbfl BFul wiLB of LbIkc bIzb, It 'WM fat the OF prlT4ltt B^l cf 

find alwFi^ cut upcn Dietal—filTar £ar ladiVi^Ull tbat AUti^OC weio 

(IftEtCB) fdt otberdiguiniTiiK 30 much in 
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bard letter is aJmost invariablj employed^ seldom the black 
letter^ whence it may be inferred, which indeed was likely on 
other grounds, that such seals for the moat part came from 
Italy, where the Lombard alpbahefc was the sole one in. use 
until auperseded by the revived Homan capitals about the year 
1450. Of such mottos a few examples will serve to give an 
idea, premising that the stock was not very extensive, judging 
from the frequent repetition of the same legends on seals of 
widely different devices- Thus a very spirited intaglio of a 
hon passant, found in Kent, proclaims —SUK LEO QUOTis 
BO KOK KTSI TEBA VEHO'' j another gives the admonition to 
saoresy— "tecta lege, leota teoe^''; a third, in tlio game 
strain, — " glausa secbeta TEOt)-" Less frequently seen, are 
legends in old French, and these ai'C more quaint in their 
style ; for instance, around a female bust —“ PKlvE suy 
E TEXT coNKU"’ ; whilst a gryllus of a head covered with a 
fantastic helmet made up of masks gives the advice, in allu¬ 
sion to the enigmatical type,—" CEEE^t CB £E vuus lieeee " 
for " Croyez ce quo vous lirex.” 

The young head of M* Aurelius, mounted in a pointed- 
oval setting, gives the strange notice, *^Credat omnis pii 
jaspidis" being understood). Perhaps it was taken 

for the portrait of Jasper, or Caspar, the first of the Three 
Kings of Cologne. 

Often the legend merely expresses the ownePs name ; thus 
an intaglio, Pegasus, re^s—'"S, /ohakkis De eosco,^ who, 
from the device he has adopted, may be supposed a Templar. 
The most valuable example known to ma is one (fig* il.) 
in the TV^atertoii collection, set with an intaglio of three 
heads; Juliana between her sous Gaiua and Lucius, exactly as 
the same type appears on a denarius minted by C- Marius 
Trogus (a moneyer of Augustus), whose signet tho gem in 
all nkclihood was at the first The inscription, " s. akeee- 
OCTI LB s'ea," proves it to have been reset for sorne Italian 
AndreoUo di ^erra(?).^ Another (in the same collection), 
finely engraved Persian vizored ^helmet, the so-called “Head 

a JimaU ruds Sb- ialo the pow^r at the i«cir«ant Auatrian 
tag.iorfflufjbfiftriiiglSflleBraadlllflAaiiTfi Uuko, The aatMt* importer* en my rc- 
ESr, Bud io taTO Ts*tn foand ot RftlSsboD, njarltltlg, itg BSP bOro 

T7M flOJd til fe w ytftrt l>Mt) to 4 Mrtftin Eoore ftUftlogy to Spiinpia to Pilin' 
enthlM^tjo fimateyr foMho inonatroya tagonet, ikilfuEy altered th* hiiam. to 
pnee or let., u the identical rin^ which 4s. to euppert its pretcaaEans* and hi* 
Dctr»yfl4 oat CfflnT de Uon in that city iagsnuity h'm fully rjwatdfid. 
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of Darius/^ is encircled ^ith the legend co^JniADL m cohite, 
Corrado del Conte/' also an It^ian, as appeal's besides 
from the pattern of the elegant ring enchasing it (fig. lit)- 
It) howevei') appears to me that the earliest adaptation of 
antique gems to the purpose of mediffiml signets had an¬ 
other and a more rational motive iu its origin than the one. 
usuallY asaignedt The Franldsh successors to the ^ name of 
the Caesars also appropriated l>y a similar usurpation their 
images ppou gcma;^ bj the simple espedient of adding their 
■own superscriptions around the setting. Cavloman ^!764) 
takes for his sesi a female bust with the hair tied in a knot 
upon the head: Oliarlemagne) the laureated head of 
Aurelius j and later, that of Scrap is j both profiles, bo it 
ohaerved, being almost identical in character, Louis L 
(81(3) seals wiih that of Antoninus Pius: Pepin le Bref with 
the Indian Bacchus ; Pepiu due Aquitaine with Caligula^s 
portmit. Charles II. (843) adopts an imperial hiureated 
h&ad (not identifted); Lothaire, that of Caracalla (E^vne 
Archdologique for 1858)* It is usual to consider all such 
portraits as Laving been, regarded in those days aa authentic 
likenesses of divine personages or of the saints, and to have 
been adopted merely out of veneratLon for the supposed 
prototypes; but a circumstaiice has lately exjme under my 
notice almost carrying with it the conviction that the^ 
princes selected, out of the numerous antique gems at theii- 
command, such portraits as presented a resemblance either 
real or fancied to their own features. However remote the 
likeness, it could not but be more faithful to nature than 
aught that the decrepit art of their day could produce, even 
upon metal. Amongst the Anglo^Saiou charters of St* 
Denys, two seals cf our kin^ (pubUshed by Sir F. Madden 
in this Journal, vol. xiii,) have furnished me both with the 
fii'st idea, and also with the strongest support of this expkna“ 
tion of the practice. The first seal, that of Offa (a great 
patron of the art of engraving, as Ins coins, the best ezecuted 
in the Saxon series, amply demonstrate), is a pi-ofile of Inna- 
self crowned, full of an individuality perfectly marvellous in 
a w ork of that epoch, and evidently cut upon a metsl seal. 
But the later Edgar (whose the second is), could conomand 
the services of no such skilful hand to supply him with his 
portrait from the life ; he, therefore, hs^ converted into his 
own the diademed head of some youthful Seleucidan prince, 
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Euperb intaglio in a large c(^l/oclioii getn, 1 incli by inch 
in measurement. In my previous memoir in this Journal a 
full description has been given of Lothaire's attempt to 
resuscitate the glyptic art sufficiently to perpetuate bis own 
im^e in a gem: disappointed^ however^ in tlie results 
obtaiuedj he appears finally reduced, like the others of bis 
dynasty, to content Mmself with the boiTOwed face of a 
lioman predecessor. The oldest e^cample in this series where 
a religious motive appears to have dictated the choice of the 
antique subject does not occur before the date of 1176, when 
Louis YUL uses for his seal, first the Abraxas god ; and at 
a later period a Diana Yeiiatrix. 

Ecclesiastical jewels and plate were at the same time 
profusely enriched with engraved stones (mostly brought back 
from the East by returning pilgrims), a practice indeed of 
which the example had been set long before, even under the 
O^sars, for Juvenal laughs at the ostentatious patron who 
transferred hig gems from his fingers to the exterior of his 
goblets. 

‘^Uatn "Vitro ut luultl genonias in pocula tTAtiafevt 
A Jcgitis.” 

And Martial more pithily alludes to the same folly—- 

“ GflEQQQatiiHi SejlhiciB vt luccat igiiibua aiinitE, 

A^plee qnoE dJgitoa e:tuit irte cali;cl " 

" How many a. fipgw hndi tliaE cup left bare, 

That gemm&d with SejLiaiad fires its gold might glare! ” 

But the finest and most important wero reserved to em¬ 
bellish the golden casing of the actual slit ine containing the 
bones of the saint, the " decus et tutamen " of the place. An 
early instance in this country is recorded of this usage. 
In a great dearth, Leofric, tenth Abbot of St. Alban^s, sold 
all the gold and silver vessels of his church, ‘'retentis tantum- 
modo qulbusdam gem mis preciosis ad quas non invenit 
emptorc^ et quibusdam nobilibus lapidibug insculptis quos 
casaeoi vulgariter appellamus—quorum magna pars ad 
feretrum j^uie citrine) decorandum cum fabiicaretur, est 
reservata.^ ^ The last passage refers to the ehrine made by 
the monk Auketil, soon after A.n. 1120. ''Et cum de 
aniiguQ hujus ecclesim thesauro prolatio fuissent gemm® ad 

* Matty TM-jj, in Yity Abbatum, SC. 
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opug ferotri decorandum^ allati sunt quidam ampli lapides 
quos $ardios-onicleos appellamus, et vulgarlter cadineos [cor- 
I’uption of cameos] nuncupamua/^* Of these alinneSj the 
most ancient now existing is the paliotto of S. AmbrogiOj 
Milan^ forming by a series of bas-reliefb in gold and silYer- 
gilt a complete casing for flie high altar^ and executed 
before the year 650* In it appear numerous antique gems, 
but the most interesting is a largo yellow stone, irregularly 
oval, engraved in coarse letters (reversed on the gem)j yott 
E iADEj expressing it to be the offering eivvoh of some pious 
Lombard named Riada; by its dedicatory inscription* re¬ 
minding U3 of the Besborongh niccio offered by Ammonius 
to Astarte* In Bdward the Confessor’s shiine* erected by 
our Henry HI* amongst the other jewels are enumerated 
many camei* hftj-fiv© described a^ large, and one of special 
magnitude in a gold ense Tvith a chain attached, valued at 
200/. of the money of the timea.“ 

How such gems were introduced into Gothic ornamenta¬ 
tion may be learned from this example in the TriJsor de 
Sp Denys— 

Une grande image representee de la ceiuture en haut au 
naturel* ajant eur la teste une trfes precieuse mitre enrichio 
de grande quantity dc perles et de pierreries^ avec un orffay 
autour du col, le tout en argent dor^ * < . . dans lo chef de 
Fimage est aussi le chef du mesme Sainct (Hilaire), Forfray 
du col cst enrichi par Ic devant d’une trea belle agathe 
d^une face d’homme depuis la teste j usque aui espanles ; et 
est Feffigie aupr^s du naturel de Fempereur Auguste* 
environnee comme est aussi tout Forfray de grande quantity 
de perles et richea pierrerles." 

L^orfray ou collet qui est autour du col (de S. Ecnoist) 
est enrichi de grand, nombre de perica et de pierreries, et 
par le devant d"une excellente ageathe, representant k teste 
d’un horn me jusques aux espanles, qui est I’effigie au naturel de 
Fern per eur Tibeve. La mitre est admirable car eUe est toute 
pavsemee de riches agathes Ejur lesquelles sont representees 
diverses faces dkngcs, dliommes, de femmes* et dknlmaux, 
trfes bisn taill^es et elabourees: et outre cela de plusieui's 
beaux rubis et saphii-s et autres pierres avec plug de 300 


* JA, p. 33. Ilotiirj nr. to enifiiiU tte sEriae of tto 

* Satj AS the CJtid of tli.H memoir, tha CouresaQ'F* 

Itat of cfljuci (niU 
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perles orientales. Ge reliqoaire si pr^cieuE fut donne par 
le bon prince, Jean, Due de Berry, Tati 1393, en reconnais¬ 
sance des reliques de S. Hilaire qull a^oit eues de l^abbe et 
des religieux de S. Denys,”—(P. 105.) 

Cayltis figures several antiques, both camei and intagli, 
selected from nearly three hundred!, at that time (It'fiO) 
enchased in the sacred vessels and other ornaments belongs 
iug to the treasury of Troyes cathedral * TJie majority> 
however, remarks Caylus, were only small intagU in cor¬ 
nelian, and set in the chasse, or portable shrine, containing 
a most precious tootli of St, Peter, and the entire head of the 
cheaper St> Philip, This cJids&e had been made for Bishop 
Garnier, almoner to the Freuch crusaders at the taking of 
Constantinople in ISO4, whence he piously stolen conveyed, 
the wise it call/' the apoatlo^s skulL 

The shrine of the Three Kings of Cologne, a worJr of tlie 
twelfth century, is a rich store-honse of antiques. The two 
gable-euds are adorned with the most important pieces at 
the goldsmith^s disposal, large and beautiful caiuei, and the 
sides are studded with engraved stones of all kinds; for 
some subjects amongst them, Leda and the swan, for instance, 
the devotees of that age must have been puzzled to find a 
scriptural prototyped Their original number was 326, when 
described by Boisser^e, but the best were picked out in the 
h^ira of TJiis extraordinary specimen of mediaeval 

metal-work was made hy order of Philip von Heinsberg, 
dom^probst, or dean, in 1170, to contain the three skulls, 
brought from Constantinople, and presented by the Emperor 
Frederic 1. to the Archbishop of Cologne six years before. 
In 1794, out of fear of the advancing French army, all the 
treasures of the cathedral were hastily caiTiod off to Amberg, 
whence in 1804 they were solemnly brought back to Cologne. 
In this interval the shrine had been crushed, many parts of 
it were lost, and several gems stolen—others say, “ sold for 
the maintenance of the ecclesiastics,” in which case it would 
naturally be only the precious stones, not the antiques, that 

* Itflcueil (3'Ai] Eiiju,, f;. T, (nl, 52r frcclsMMtica^ firuamAnEaf afitirds too 

ODuldl lh€y Sate intaqipettd tta HUiCll foundation &r EMb belief; In fMt> 
tWHtl inU agi^gaiaHt dovni, and liaTa dia- ValeuttQUS Gctoatic,!!! big applifflUaooa 
c^fered iu tbc^irioup a nofst matarialEetia of tbe Gruk mythology to the eupport 
repTegeDlation of tho deeeont of the of hie own ayattm of ChrlatioiiStj', ei- 
Holy Ghoat upon the Virgin ? The fra- jjanda this very fable, nis one of thoso 
qaeocy with which tLia appjrently JU&it foc^ahoffiDg the dcMCllE of th$ Sayieurr 
iaappraprinte dosi^ ia ictLOduc^ luto 
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were the fir^t to be coDTevted into moDsy- It was therefore 
complctelj re-made by the Pokcks^ artificers of Cologne, the 
missing parts of the metal-work replaced by copies, and 
many precious stones, as well as antiques, were supplied by 
the devotion of the citizens to make up the deficiencies. 
The length of the shrine was at the time reduced to 
6 fit. 7 in.; the height and breadth remaining as before. 
The material is silveD-gilt. No more than the one end ex¬ 
hibiting the skulls, blazing with diamonds (perhaps pastes) 
can be seen from the choir, through a strong grating. To 
inspect the monument, admittance into the chapel is obtained 
by a fee of one thaler^ and a small lantern is supplied, tho 
vaulted strong room being in utter darkness. 

Next in importance as a mediaeval storehouse of antique 
gems was tho shrine at Marburg, constructed about 1250 to 
contain the bones of Ehzabetb, Landgravine of Thiiringfin 
and Hesse, and canonixed in 1235. This shrine, in the usual 
form of a house, suiTounded by a Eyaantine ai^cade, is 6 ft, 
long, 3 deep, and 3|: high, above which the roof rises l^ft. 
It is constructed of oak overlaid with copper thickly gilt. 
The arcade is filled with seated figures of the Apostles, in 
sibber gilt, of which motal are also made the elaborate bas- 
reliefs covering the roof Under pediments, one in tho imddic 
of each side, corresponding in eleyatioii witli the gable ends 
of the edifice, are tho four principal figures, tw'o feet in height, 
seated on thrones, and projecting beyond the general out¬ 
lines ; they are, Christ seated, Christ crucified, an angel 
liovering above him (stolen in 1^10), the Virgin and Child, 
and Saint Elizabetli* The eight baa-reliefs on the roof 
represented scenes of the life of that saint. 

The architectural portions of the metal-work were origi¬ 
nally set with the Gnormoua number of 824 stones, fifty-nine 
plates of mother-of-pearl, two large, one middle-sized, and 
many smaller pearls. The stones were sapphires, emeralds, 
amethysts, jacinths, crystals, onyxes, a] man dines, calccdonies, 
and camelians, thus distributed : 353 in the four principal 
figures; 352 in the smaller: in the ornamental portions of 
the roof and of the frames, 313» Of these, sixty-five stones 
were missing, as their empty settings showed. In November, 
1810, it was carried off to Casscl by the orders of the TV^est- 
phalian government, but was returned to Marburg in ISld. 
During its absence, however, some archjcological thief had 
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extracted every engraved gem but one, and these have 
diScappeared for ever. Fortunately, Professor Ullmaii availed 
himself of its removal from under tiie grating which had 
preserved it for six centuries to tate inapressions in sealing- 
wax of tliirty-four intagli and one cameo- The most famous 
of all tlie camei was placed above the Madomia, a splendid 
sardonyx of three layers, the heads of Castor and Pollux, 
regarded during the middle ages as a most wonderful natural 
production, and for which a former Elector of Mayence is 
said to have offered in vain the whole village of Anemdne- 
burg. Of this, unluckily, no drawing has been preserved. 
Of these wax impressions Creuzer has published accurate 
fac-similes in his ArchsEOlogie, vol. iii., with a long and 
instructive com meatary upon the subject of each. These 
subjects may be briefly enumerated, to exhibit tb© strange 
variety of engraved gems offered by the piety of crusaders 
and pilgrims, chiefly valuable then for their occult virtues. 
The cathedral at Marbuig is the first pure gothic building 
raised in Oermany, begun in 1335, and finished in forty-eight 
years, as the church of the Knighta of the Teutonic Order. 

The species of the stones were not marked by UJlman; 
probably the settings and the hurry of the commissioners to 
he off with their booty, pi'cvented his doing more than take 
the impressions, which we may conclude were those of all 
the engraved gems. 

I. Tw'O goats under a tree ; good work. 2. Cupid on a lion; 
very aicliaic. 3. Jove seated; commou Roman. 4. Hoi-sc 
lying dowm, the head and neck of a cow appear above 
him; good. 5, Warrior seated, his helmet on a cippus in 
front, I have little doubt that, in 1854 (at the sale of the 
IVebb Gems), by one of those extraordinary chances so 
frequent in this study, this identical gem, a nicolo, came 
into my possession. The exact agreement In size, and in 
the SEtj^lar false perspective of tlie heroes further leg, reu- 
dej-s this opinion almost a certainty. 6. Warrior advancing; 
fioe. 7. Jove seated; mde. 8. Head of Pallas; fine; a 
largish stone. 3. Haven, above him the Delphic £; rude. 
JO. Bonus Eventus, standing, with cornucopia ; fine. 10a. A 
Oufic legend. 11. Jove seated; rude. 12 . Fox in a car 
drawn by two cocka; fine. 13. Portuna Nemesis, winged 
and helmetsd ; fine and large. 14. A horseman, with what 
seems a torch orei- his shoulder (more probably liis mantle); 
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rude '(voj'k; tlie only gem tliat Las escaped, reacnibling a 
ruby. Warrior seated, upon Lis baud a Victory^ as it 
seems; fiiir, 16, A dolpliin and two sLells; dreeh 17. 
Head, laureated; rude Roman, IS, Head, perhaps Medusa^s; 
fine, 19, Cray-fisli; rude, 20. Arabic, not Oufic, legend, 
translated by Wahl as a Dutch nainoj *^Yon Frank." 21. 
lloma seated between two Victories; large stone, in the 
ludest Roman style. 22. Arabic legend* 23. Hercules 
standing, his hand reeting on his club; good, 24* Pegasus, 
or the hdaesaniauL Winged Bull; nide* 2o. Pottei- at work; 
good. 2fi. Persian king, slaying a monster; mde. 27. Cufic 
legend; very neat* 29* Fortuna, or Nemesis; good* 31* 
Head of Apollo, bay-crowned ; in the field HAIAN behind 
the head, and bay-sprig in front; fiue Greek work ; large 
stone* 32* Bacchante, standing, with a tray upon her head; 
rude, 33. Cupid mounted npon a hippocajnpuis; fine. 34, 
Aquarius pouring an amphora into a crateor perhaps a 
Faun ; in the field four large letters, tlio rest on the reverse^ 
three letters, imperfect: Creuser proposes the reading 
Til AMnEAJlj “to Arapelus," 35. Circular camco^ head 
of Palias in the early Greek naanner and flat relief, This 
stone, 1^ inch wido:* was placed in the ceutre of the canopy 
over tile fifth apostle. 

Wo find attached to this shrine the same story of a lumi¬ 
nous gem, as in the shrino at Bgmund ; a large egg-shaped 
stone, placed above the grand cameo» was. OTer believed to 
give light in the hom^ of darkness ; but Grouper ascertained 
it to be no more than rock-crystal. It was famous in the 
middle ages^ as the Karfunkel "of Maiburg, 

The “ Tresor de Conques," a secluded abbey in Auvergne^ 
still preserves the most important monuments of Carlo* 
vingian art iu existence, dedicated there by Charlemagne, 
Here is the statuette of Salute Foy, Virgin and Martyr, seated 
on a throne, with a Byzantine crown ou her liead, and large 
square pendants in her cai-s, richly set with gems, the whole in 
gold reponssct SO c. (32 in,) high. Also the A of Charlemagne^ 
only survivor of the alphabet, ono letter of which was pre¬ 
sented to each of the principal abbeys of his timej framed 
of oak overlaid with silver gilt* 45 c. high, iu form a triangle, 
with two verticals upon the base iuside* In these> in the 
processional ci'oss, and in the enameled phylacteries of the 
reliquaries, are sef, amongst other stones, some sixty en- 
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gravod. and tliree (isiiueij mostly of the Lowai’ Empire^ 
The most curious are, a large sard, “ahead of CaracalJa^ veiy 
coarse irork; a seated Isis, on a large “tourmaline”'; and. 
most flhignlar of all, an amethyst intaglio, a man, his head 
in front face, in a pleated robe, standing, in oaoli hand a long 
foliated cross, precisely the type of a Carlovingian denier, 
legend, CAHN. The Aunales Aroheologiques for 1860 give 
many plates of the figures, and all the engraved stones. 

Amongst tire “ Ymeih de C/iapdle'' of Louis, Dnc d'Anjou, 
according to the inventory drawn up about 1365, wo find 
some instructive instances of tliis employment of camei. 
2vo. 23, “Un tableau d'argent dor^, some par dedenii do 
esmeraudes gian^r et petites, halais; granz et petiz, camaJd- 
grauz et peti^, et menues perles grant quantite. Et 
on milieu dudit tableau a un trfes grant cfwiahieu 
\on quel a Nostre Lame gisant Nostro Seigneur en la cresche, 
' et les angeles tout entour, et desaouz a Nostre Dame qui 
baigne son enfant, et demere elle a Saint Josef seaut* fit 
^ent le dit tableau sur un souage qui est sem^ de esmer- 
audes, de rubis d'Alisandre et da petites perles,” &c. This 
cameo, with its figures in red relief, “vermeil,” abounds too 
much in figuies, although interpreted as angels, aud is alto¬ 
gether t&o^blaborate a com position for a Byzantine Christian 
work, iis the minute description of the subject at first would 
tempt one to conclude. Doubtless it was antique, aud it 3- 
presented that favorite theme of the Eoman artists, the 
education of Bacchus. The good monk who drew up the 
inventory for Louis saw in the nymph Leucotliea the Virgin 
Mary; in the attendant genii, so many sportive angels; 
and in the seated Silenns, that ever-present actor In the 
history of Bacchus, the patriaichal-looking Joseph. 

No. 35 is “ Uue crois longue et grelle d'argent dove, et y 
cst Nostro Seigneur cn la dicte oroii! tout estandn; et est 
favbre d’icelle crois semS de perks ct dc pierrerie. Bt a 
ou bout du bras de la croiz par en haut xiu emmhieu ouquel 
a ij. clievauK qui menent un chariot, e les mene un home. 
Et es ij. houx des travers dc la orois a ij. testes d'omme, et 
est Tune blanche et fautre vermeille. Et ou bout d'icelle 
ciois a uu autre ou quel a une femme quise siet en 

une chaice.” 

The following extract from the Tresor de S. Denys is 
extremely valuable, siuce it describes a most elaborate 
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epecin^Len of Carlovinglan metal-’vrorkj as well as the mauner 
in which remarkable eugi-aTed stones continued to retain their 
piimary estimationj although for reasons totally diyci'se—for 
the aqua-maiino here mentioned is the celebrated Jtdia 
Titij the work of Evodus ■ the “gem of King Davidis a 
lamp of antique paste, of which I have seen apccl- 

mens exhibiting the same odd transition of colors on the 
change of light 

“ IJn trSs rioho joyau et tr^s prccieux reliquaire nomiric 
rescraii^ do Charlemagne ^ causo quHl a jadis sorvy tb la 
chapelle do ce sainct ompereur. Cette rare piece est eu 
fa^on de tableau^ compos^e de trois estages d"or, enrichio 
de grand nombre de pieirea preoicuseSj comme d’aigees 
marines, saphivs* esmerandes, cassidoinee, rubis, grenats, et 
de tres belles paries orientales tautes ouehasseca on or. 
Entre ces pierreries 11 y en a une admirable large comme un 
douzain de Franco, taillee en ovale at enchassto on or coinino 
les autres, laquelle* estant poses sur la pauline de la main ou 
sur qnelqac autre lien plat, pamist verto, et levhe au jour 
elle semble estre de couleur de poarpre. Elle a autrefois seivy 
au grand Eoy David, comnio il appert par Lea lettves, 
bn rinses sur Tench aussure que disent“' Hie lapis fuit 
Davidis regia et prophetEs/ 

" Sur la faisse de cet eseraiu eu buffet d’honneur on vcit 
une algue marine des plus belles, sur laquelle est representee 
cu dem^-rdUf Teffigie de Cleopatro, Eoyne d’Egypte, ou 
selon aucuns de la princesse Julia, fille de TEnipereur ffite ; 
pihee tv^s rare et admirso dc tous ceuK qui la voyent. 
Autour de cette effigie sont graves ces dcus mots Crecs—- 
EYOAOS EnOlEJ"® 

“ Un excellent camahieu d^agathe blanche sur laquelle cst 
relcvfee la face d^une femme couromieo, qui est TefiSgie de la 
Ho^ne de Saba^ laquelle so trausporta de son royaume cu 
Jer usalem pour y voir le Itoy Solomon et ouyr sa sapience, 
com me diet rEsciiture Saincte (3 Eeg. 10) . Cette piece est 
tres antiqdc et digne da reraarque. Elle est enchassfa cu 
ai-gent dore ot enrichic de plusieurs pierres precieuses." ^ 

The Trisor also boasted of important examples of impeiial 
“ onycliina et murrhina/' now dedicated to the service of the 
altar; 


* TnSflflr S, Denys, p. lOS, 
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“ Un (Nilice trfes exquiB fait cFuae ti’^s belie a|;athe, gaude- 
rounti par dehors, admirable pour la beauts et variety dcs 
couleurs que s^j soiit trouveea nature] lemeut asparscs <;:a et 
la en fa^on de papier maibrfe,” a comparison aptly, tliough 
undesignedly, illustrating Pliny’s description of the MiurAzna. 

" Una autro gondole de ciysolite tics exquise, eoulcur de 
verd do iner: le pied et la bordure garnis d’'or et oiuiehie 
de saphirsj grdnats, prismes d’esmeraudes, et do soiXante et 
dix pcrles oiientales. Cette pi^co est grandemenfc esthn^e 
par ceux qui se connoissent eu pierreries. EUe fut jadis 
eugagee par le Roy Louis le Gros (1108^1137) et dcson- 
gag^e de son coiisentement par TAbb^ Sager, qal cn paya 
60 marcs d'argent, grande eomme pour ces temps ]L Elle 
a este faite ou du moins garuie par Sainet Eloy, commo le 
mesme Suger asseure au livre de sea gostes. ‘Quod vas^ 
(dit ilj parlant de oette gondole) ^tam pro pretiosa lapidia 
qualitate quam Integra sui quantitate mirideum^ iuclusorio 
Sancti Eligii opere constat esse ornatum ■ quod omuium 
artificum judicio pretiosiBsimum sestimatur.^^^ 

In the cathedral of Brunsmek is. still shown a singular 
adaptation of antique jewels to the decoration of a reliquary; 
it is the arm of St. Blais£e, brought from Palestine by Henry 
the Lion in the eleventh ceutury, encased in silveij on the 
fingers of which aio no less tlian fourteen rings. 

Numerous “Lapidaria^’ are extant, both in IMS* and in 
the collection published by Camillo Leonardo in 1502 (ascribed 
to Solomon, Ghael, Ragiel, and Rabauus Maums), minutely 
desciibiug the virtues of the different figures engraved on 
gems* Nonsensical as are their explanations of the designs 
and of their deductions thence, tJiese doctrines were firmly 
believed during the middle ages. The mode of expi’ession 
occasionally used makes the reader more than suspect that 
the compilers of these guides mistook (like the Marburghers 
above mentioued} the engravings upon the stones for the 
actual work of nature, so completely bad all knowledge of 
this art perislied. 

In the Patent Roll 51 Henry IIL (i.D, 1366—67) a list 
has^ been preserved of jewel.? collected by tliat king for the 
enrichment of the shrine of Edward the Confessor in West- 
minster Abbey. Some may have been obtained at Rome by 
the Abbot of Westminster, Richard de Ware, who -^vas sent 
Italy at that time, and brouglit over Peter, “ civis 
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Romanusj” bj Tvhom the basement of the abrinc ^v'^'ls con- 
stnicted, ornamented with glass mosaic and marbles, and 
upon this was placed the golden jeweled feretory wrought 
by two goldsEoiths of London, Fita-Otho and Edward his 
son. The entry on the Patent Roll, from which the following 
pavticulai'S regarding this shrine are derived, enumerates the 
costly proYision made by Henry III.—“Lapides pretiosos et 
jocalia deputata casse sive feretro in quo corpus beatissimi 
Edwardi Regis disposuimua collocari.^^ ^ 

“Firmaculum cum cam auto in medio... anulus cum saphiro 
inciso^ ... bacnlus contineng yjj. anulos cum chamahutis 
parvis ... pulchrum chamahutum cum imaginibus filioruni 
Jacobi in capsa aurea cum rubettis et smaragdinibua in dr- 
cumfei'cntia... camahutum cum tribus iraaginibus in capsa 
aureacamahutuin cum imaginibus Moysia et serpentia 
{Esculapius camahutum cum magno capite ... clmma- 

liutnm cum curin et cquitibu3».*cbamahutam cum imagine in 
medio»*,chamahuturn cum imagine regia...chamahntum op¬ 
timum cum ij. albia imagimbus„*chaniahutum cum imagine 
leonis . „ chamahutum cum duajbus iruagimbus et arbore 
...chamabutum cum capite elevato...chamahuturn cum ij* 
capitibu3.**chamahutum cum imagine beate Marie, **ebama- 
hutum cum capite duplicate...magna perla ad modum chama- 
huti...chamahutum cum aquila.*/' 

The list continues with a further enumciation of camei 
thus described—“cum ij. angeli3.,.cum ymagino alba.** 
curn capite aIbo***cum capite bene crinAto,,*tiaTnahutuTn 
album cum imagine mulicris ciim puei'O et dracoae ” (Ceres 
and Triptolemus 1) "*,*cbamahutumcura eq’uo.* .cnm capite et 
leone opposite fn capsa aurea ad modum crucis,,.crtm capite 
albo barbate...in capsa aurea ad modum crncis cum bo^^e... 
cum imagine alba cum magestate ex parte alba^...chama- 
hutum in capsa aurea ad modum tftrgie*,*cum ij. cnpitibiis 
albis .**cuin laticibus (lyncibus t) et ciiiTu*,.cuTn cane...cum 
capite bavbato..,chamalmtum cristallinum cum capite..*cum 
capite ruffo^,,*cum capite bipertito” (Janus t)^*crinato.,*cum 

* fraiq Caucu Roalt'a in* tlin *'CAiiLaLutnia»'' W ^osGribfirl aa '*iii 

TAtuaii]« reperbnrj of EcfilBSLFtatiral capsa Buron,'* nir " iu nuix'' 

ADliijiiiiicSi tbs “Cburch Out * Otber Catnsi ara iiaeiitiobCrt ‘'cum 

FfiLbets." rd'L iii. part 1, p. S$3. k f., God tlL» Fatbnr (4 

^ MedbiOD i* ft second rlos Scntniiv at JnpLter piosslb]^). 

" turn iftplJira incisQ." ^ _ * Tbis deatripUcu Cccui'g s^ain je 

" lb cacb IE. (he foUo^'ing ittiniB, oLher luaLoiii^. 
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leone,..j\ chamaliutuin in annlo pontificnli/^ The ntimber of 
camel is iu all not less than eighty-five. 

Amongst precious stones the following are emtmerated; 
each is described as ia capsa aurea/^ or “ in capsa argenti.^^ 
—Ouiclous—saphivus—oitrinus —am atista—pvaslna—can is 
onieleua—phiola oniclea at aha cristalliua—balesil—minute 
praaine in una chlnehia—perle in una chiuchia^"^ &c. 
‘*Saphir«s iH'initus in capsa aurea^^ may have been an 
nsteria sapphire. find also '‘ij. panchii calcidonii/* 

probably for pancJn i (Pliny), multicolored ; ftlso decern 
coklile et nnura album capud ; those cckille, were 

possibly disks of mother-o^-pearl, at that time accounted 
very precious, and of which numerous examples are to be 
seen on the Gothic crowns found at Guarrazar, and now pre¬ 
served at Paris in the Musee des Thermes.^ They occur also 
on the Marbnrg shrine^ and on the crown of Queen Theo- 
delmda at Monza noticed by Mr. Burges in this Journal.® 
Theophilus alludes to the use of mothcr-o^-peavl iu gold¬ 
smiths^ work,® The expressiou "capita clevato/' I’epeatedly 
occurring in tho foregoing list of cameij clearly signifies 
work in very high relief, or more than meii^o-relieTO. The 
"capita, oniclea^' I suppose to have bccu heads carved cii 
ronde 6 osas. 

The feret-rum was fiirtheruiorc enriched by Henry HI. 
with images representing St. Peter trampling upoji Nero, 
St. Edmund, and other regal peraouages, set with precious 
stones, emeralds, sapphires, " balesiia, gvanatis, rubettis^" &c. 

I may i-efer to the Patent EoII, as cited by Canon Hock, for 
move Ml details. 

The following item claims noticeununi magnum 
cbaTnalintttm in capsa aurea cum cathena aurea,” valued at. 
the enormous price of 200^., equal to about 4000^. at the 
present time. 

This shrine may be supposed to have remained intact down 
to the time of the suppression of the monastery. All the valu¬ 
able portion would then have been confiscated for the king's 


* Til is Lera iefiura rcpaate^ly; 
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ESG.asis recorded in the ea^e ofthe Canterbury shrine, of which 
the spoils in gold and jewels filled two chests^ that required 
sLe or eight strong men, according to Stow, to carry each 
chest out of the church. Henry YIII. being a man of taste 
and a particular admirer of camei, as would appear from tlie 
number of fine ones with his portrait still CEtant, the antique 
gems in this grand acquisition must have been highly 
appreciated by him, and very probably were added to his 
other numerous treasures of art. Hence it may be a question 
whether some of those now in the Royal Collection may not 
descend from this source ; something tangible might be 
ascertained by comparing their subjects with those described 
in the above lisL 
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EOMiiK JRlSifAlNa DISCOTBlUiD AT AYENCHEa, TEE CHIEF CITY 
OE THE EELVETII. 

From TjTjyt-rr ccMdYHUQEc&te^ DR- FGRI9r[)''A.'ND XE^LDET^ f mUditiDt o( tbs 
cf Astd^nitrWi gf^tfeb^ ^ocl MuulHroJ cba JovUtut?. 

Itr a former volume of this Journal tin account was given 
of a relic of uuusual rarity found at Aveucliea or IV'ifflisburg, 
in the Canton de Vaud^ namely^ a bronze die for striking 
Gaulish or Helvetian gold coinsJ The vestiges of public 
buildings, such as a theatre, an amphitheatre, temples, and 
tessellated floors, 'with the numerous minor relics usually 
found on Iloraan sites, give ample evidence, as was before 
observed, of the wealth and splendor of the ancient 
Aiientumm, in all probability the most important place in 
the country of the Helvetii, After the invasion of the 
Romans, it appears to have been the capital of Helvetia and 
a very prosperous city, especially iu the time of Vespasian, 
who founded as it is believed a colony of Veterans, desig¬ 
nated—“ Colonia Pla Flavia Cons tans Emerita,^’ as shown 
by certain inscribed monuments there brought to light. 
Amongst these there is one found some ycai^ since, whicli 
cannot fail to be regarded with particular interest by the 
English aiYhfeologist as containing an allusion to one of the 
campaigns in Britain, and also to Claudius, whose expedition 
at the instance of the exiled Bericus forms so important a 
period in the subjugation of the Britons by the imperial 
legions. This inscription, commemorative of military di^ 
tinctions conferred on a tribune of the fourth legion, the 
hasta pura and golden crowm, is doubtless known to those 
who are familiar with the lapidary epigraphy of Switzerland. 
We may, how ever, be permitted to invito attention anew to 
so interesting a memorial, according to the reading given 
with the hemee supplied by the learjied Mommsen,^ 

J Arcb. Jonni., tqU iil til S£3, 17A CMBpcur* Oralli, Thfi fnstrip- 

■ laMript. Confoed. Helvet. Lilt., ed, tion. is now in tLe cut)# of Yillltt neFir 
Th»od. HomDlBCi], Mitth. d, Autiqu. AVcbcdiEH, 
m Ziiiriiib, i. Biud, p, S3, Sq, 
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0]lYL * C ' F FAR ' CAMILLO 
S]AG * AVa ' MAG^ ' TKIB ‘ >IIL 
L]Ea ' nil ■ MACRD ■ HAST ; PVHA 
' CORONA * AYEEA ' DONATO 
a] TI ■ GLAVDIO ^ GAESARE ' AVO 
IT]ER ‘ GYM ' AB ^ EO ■ EVOCATVS 
iIn ■ BRITANNIA ’ MJLITASSET 
C]OL ’ PI A * ELAYIA ' GONSTAN3 
BAIEItITA' HELWIOR^ 

EX. D Ti. 

Portions of mosaic payemontj and numerous other Talu- 
able Roman relics liave constantly been brought to light at 
Avenohoa. tinder the direction of the active and intelligent 
conseryator of the museum at that place, M. Caspari, recent 
excavations have been carried out mill good results; founda¬ 
tions of dwellings have been diaintened ; domestic imple¬ 
ments, personal oinaments and other relics have been 
collected in great variety. M. Caspar! relates in ^ short 
communication to the " Indionteur d’llistoire et d'Antiquit^ 
guisses," that tessellated floors of large dimensions and in 
good preservation had been uncovered during the last year, 
and that Colonel Schairrer had presented to the museum at 
Avenches numerous antiquities found on his property within 
the area of the Roman city. He mentions particularly a 
fibula in form of a star, which seems to have been enameled, 
also several other personal ornaments^ a bronze handle of 
elegant fashion to which is appended a ribbed vase of white 
glass ; iron relics, tesserse (" marques de jeuin bone and 
glass, iron st^U, bronze pens for writing, and silver medals 
of Geta or Eliogabalus. A statuette of Jupiter, in bronze, 
and several other objects of value have likewise enriched the 
museum, which is well daserving of the examination of the 
arohseologist who may visit gwitzerland. 

Amongst minor relics found in the course of excavation 
lately made by Colonel Schairrer, the bronze pens (" plumes 
on culvre”) have been justly regarded by l)r. Keller as 
objects of special interest, no example of a Roman calamus 
of metal having previously been brought under his notice in 
the course of his accurate and extensive investigations 
Ancient ornamenta and ira piemants of the Roman pfied 
have occurred, however, abundantly at the numorous sites of 
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RomAU occupation in Switzerland, and many of these dis¬ 
coveries have enriched the Transactions of the Antiquaries 
of Ziiticb, under Dr. Keller’s inteUigent direction. 

Vfe are indebted to the kindness of Dn Keller for draw¬ 
ings of the bronze calamus with its case^ both of which are 
here figuied, found as above stated at Aveniiam. The pen 
consists of a hollow tube formed of a thin plate of metal, tho 
end adapted for writing boing wider than the upper 
extremityj of which a portion has perished by oxidation, so 
that the length of the tube in its original state cannot he 
precisely ascertained. Inside the cleft extremity there are 
traces of gilding. The case {ciikmarius or theca calamaria,) 
measures about 5^ inches in length (14 centim.), it is, like 
tho pen, rather wider at one end than at the other. The 
bronze pen with the deft point {p^ipes, as designated by 
Ausenius), resembles in its fashion the metallic pens of our 
own times ; it is similar to the eda^ni figured in the Museo 
Borbonico, t. i. tav. xii., and by drivaud de la Vincede, 
Arts et Metiers des anciens, plates viii. ix. A pen-case has 
been described, as Dr. Keller informs us, by Iflartorelli,^ and 
the pen therein enclosed is noticed by tliat author as of 
metal. The ordinary reed, however, was probably the kind 
of pen most in use ; it appears on various Roman remains, 
for example in a Pompeian painting, often copied, in which a 
double inkstand is seen with a cahmus resting upon it.'* 
The best reeds, as we learn from PHny, were obtained from 
Egypt and Cuidus. 

In regard to the use of metallic pons in later times, Dr, 
Keller observed tlmt .he had stated erroneously, as he now 
believes, that the Irish scribes did not use pens of metal.'^ 
It is certain that before the invention of printing bronze or 
brass pens were"in use. Thus in the first edition of Cicero, 
printed by Fust at Maycnce in 1465, the following state¬ 
ment ia found in the colophon—“ Hoe clarissimi H. T. 
Ciceroms opus Johannes Fu&t Moguntinus civis non atra- 
raento phtmali canna iieque cerea sed arte quadam per- 
pulci’a, Petri manu pueri mei fcliciter efieci, finitum Anno 

3I.CCOC.LXVh” 

S Martwellif dt Me«L them raJamaria; DiplDa., t. i. p. 556 ; Wailty, Eldmeiiti 

UTeap. 4 DO. WiC. . do ^ > 
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LES MICHELLETTES: TWO LATlOE ElfGUSir CAJfSOM' 01’ THE 
EIFTEENTH XENTURY PEESEEVEE AX HONX ST. MICHEL 
Ilf IfOEMANDT* 

]t\«ca C0QiTQuaU45bd bj BUTQ&DIEfR-^JE^^TBEtAL LBFROT, P.E.A, 

Tvlth ttlpfnimit jmd aieaiureoieiiti tiO£4a ]fi^otvugt- POLB, F.RS,* 

In tlie remarkable series of dissertations by the Hmperor 
of the French on subjects -which the events of our times 
have invested with more than ordinary interest, namely the 
volumes entitled “ Etudes sur le passe et Tavenir dc TArtil- 
lerie/’ allusion ia made to " deux bombardes prises sur les 
Anglais au siege do Saint Michel cn 1423, et f^ui sent encoi'e 
actuellement dans cette ville/'^ A representation of these 
guns on a small scale is given by Colonel Fave, and a largei' 
one, but by no means accurate, will be found in the “Eecneil 
des bouches il feu les plus remarquables/' by General Marion 
and Captain Martin de Erettes, pi. lixxi. As we have no 
cannon iu England of that early period whose date is so 
well cstahlishedj tho Michdlettcs at the Mont St. Michel 
possess, to tho English military archseologist, a very peculiar 
interest. In point of size the larger of the two guns is little 
inferior to that “ muckle-mouthed murtherer ” Mons Meg, of 
whose history, however, nothing authentic is known before 
lier first employment in 1489 it may be reasonably con¬ 
jectured that, like her, they are the workmauehip of those 
sturdy Flemish artizans who so early maintained their 
struggles for municipal independence by their superior me¬ 
chanical skili.^ 


* Sefi n mow detailed cwooLirit of Pro- 

fasscr PaWe of tliGae oucLeat 

caimou lia A memoir bv Gen. 
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The chionicle of Froissart, it is hardly necessary to say, 
does not extend to the year 1423; it is remarkable that 
Monstrelet, Tvho relates the eveuU of that year at some 
ieufith, is allent as to the rererses of the English before 
Mont St. Michel, aJtbongh ho relates the attempt <^f the 
French to take Avranches by a coup de main in wliich they 
were uDSuccessfol.® It might lead us to suppose that guns 
of 15 or ereu 19 inches calibre Tvere not of such extreme 
rarity in the fifteenth centiu-y as to make their loss or their 
aoqnisition regarded as a matter of great importance, did 
not Kichard Grafton assure us that such was not the case. 
The English had then, as they haTO usually had since, an 
advantage in the mechanical perfection of their artillery, 
and the capture must have been a notable event Thus, 
speaking of the siege of *‘Mauns" {Le Mans) in 1424, he 
ggLys:—"The Enghshemen approched as nighe to the vrallea 
as they might ivithout their losse and detriment, and shot 
against their ’walles great stones out of great Goonnes (’wbiche 
Idnde of eagiunes before that tynie was very little scene or 
heardc of in Frauuce), the strokes v^hereof SO shaked, 
crushed, and riued the ivalles, that within fcwe dayes the 
Citie was dispoyled of all her towres and outward defences. 
The citiaeus of Mauns much marveilyng at these newe 
Qrgaynes ” gave up the town to their assailants.® Even 
Holinshcd, writing as near the time as we now are to the 
campaigns of Marlborough, did not regard this enterprise in 
Norinaxidy as worthy of notice. Perhaps the brilliant 
appearance of the Maid of Orleans, four or five yea^ later, 
eclipsed the minor events of the peiiod, or the vital interest 
at stake in the heart of the French nionarcliy_ caused the 
border warfare to sink into comparative insignificance; 
whatever be the cause, no allusion to this siege of Mont St. 
Michel has been found in any English Chronicle, nor are 
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there aay particulars relating to the siege among the 
Taluable letters and papers ilLustrative of the ^Tars of Henrj 
VI. in France, edited by the Rev. J. Stevenson for the 
Chronicles and Memoriale of Creat Britain no’W' in course of 
publication. Fortunately, a local historiaUj the Abbe Des- * 
roches, has given the following interesting narrative of the 
events.^ 

It was, according to this ‘writer, a period of frightful 
calamity* Attacks, surprises, and combats followed in rapid 
succession, the vanquished of to-day being often the victors of 
to-morrow. The country immediately around Mont St. 
Michel was more particularly the theatre of these oxploits 
and disasters. Jean de Harcourt, count d'Aumalo, made fre¬ 
quent excursions; one day he learnt that the English eaptain, 
Jean de la Pole," bad started from ISiormandy '\vith two 
thousand five hundred men to pillage Anjou.^ Desirous of 
cutting off his retreat, d’Aumalo summoned his fighting men 
from all parts; Jean do Lahaye, baron de Couloncea, brought 
a goodly company, and they were not long before they 
lighted upon the English who were in the act of driving off 
great herds of beeves. " Qoand les batailles dudit comte 
dAumale et dudit la Poule Anglais/^ says a contemporary 
historian, “ furent pi'is Tune do fautre comme uii trait dare, 
les Anglais marchaient fort, et en marchant ils piquaient 
devant eux de gros paux * . . 11 y eut de grandes vaillances 
d’armea fiitos, mais les dites Anglais ne purent soutenir le 
faix quo leur baiilaient les Francis, ct furent d^aits et les 
chefs furent pris.” Not long after the English set siege to 
Mont St* Michel by sea and land ; this occurred towards the 
end of 0 ctober, 13. They dre w on with foi'midablc 
artillery and fifteen thousand men under the commaud of 
the "comto de Lescale’' (Thomas, lord Scales).^ Their 
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siege works {hasiiihs) surrounded the place on the land 
sidOj and they had numerous small vessels of war on the 
sea side. At the tidings of danger menacing this important 
pointj the soldiers of the counties of Avranches^ Viic, 

' Coutances, Yalognes and Caen hurried to the defence* and 
Louts d’Estouteville was made governor. The first a^ult 
of the English preceded by a fierce cannonade was a failure; 
they were beaten off much discouraged* and beheld in 
superstitious fancy the Archangel Michael fighting in defence 
of the monks. Lord Scales ncjit sought to try his fortune 
in a naval attack* and covered tJie bay with shipping. It is 
related that a hermit on the neighbouring Mont Tombelaine^ 
gave him warning that* as often as the fleet menaced 
the Mont St. Michel* he beheld Uic Archangel stirring 
up storms to cugulf the ships. The English commander 
paid no attention to these menaces; scarcely had liis vessels 
taken their places around the Mount when a tempest scat¬ 
tered them* and the shore was strewed with wreck inter¬ 
mingled with the bodies of those who had perished. 

Profiting by the eight days of neap-tide* during which the 
Mont St. Michel is approachable at all hours* the Englisl; 
recommenced the attack hy land. Their batteries were 
ready by sunrise* two of their pieces were of prodigious 
calibre and threw stone halls of great size and weigh L The 
walls of the lower part of the town were shattered* and the 
English precipitated themselves in assault with greater " 
resolution than they had shown since the siege began* 
but the defence was no less vigorous than the attack. The 
ladders were capsized* the assailants wero pitched into the 
ditch ; they returned to the assault* replaced their ladders 
and succeeded in gaining the rampart* The carnage was 
frightful. The defenders* particularly the Sieur do Cantilly* 
Thomas de Brayeuse* and Guillaume Oarbonel fought wltli 
desperation; they were* however, driven into the castle. 
Then the monks, trembling for liberty* united with their 
defenders and took par t in the fray; the English seemed to 
multiply* and the abbey was on the point of falling into their 
hands* when the bravest of the knights* Jean de Guiton* Thomas 
de la PalufiDc, Robert du Homme, Guillaume de Verdun^ 

^ Tambn E«]ij ft twin i^Iet ftbdut tna period. Sea ft majb of tbe. T>ay Cif Ma^t 
iiiU»e diKtftat* on aa aNo on M&Dt St. llic-liel, ^emoiiree^Sw:. daa de 

St. MwLft], it ja floppoBed that thera maj' Norna., tq], x \. v . 
head ^ attar ta Baal in tlia pa^an 
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and the Chevalier de Breuilly, forced their way through the 
comhatantfl, broke the English ranks and reached the 
pennons ■which they threw under foot. 

Then, according to the chronicler, did the English give 
waj- In Tain did their leader endeaTov to hold them 
together—in vain did he set an example of gallantry—he was 
caiTied away in the crowd, and the rout became general. 
The baggage, military chest, the equipages, artillery, and 
the provisions, all fell into the hands of the ganison- 
Dejected by this reverse the English converted tho siege 
into a blockade which lasted till April, 1424, when the 
Bretons, led by Guillaume de Montfort, Bishop of St. Mfilo, 
dispersed or sunk the shipping and threw succour into the 
Mount- Bepulsed by sea and land, the English lost courage, 
but they did not cease to watch the fortress and look out for 
a chance of gaining it by surprise- They maintaiued troops 
in the neighbourhood at Genots and at Ardevon, where a 
dastiUe had been constructed ; they rebuilt othei'S at Servan 
and at Tams, where the blockade was maintained, and 
frequent skirmishes took place. 

“ En cc temps,’" says a contemporary historian quoted by 
the Abb^ Desroches, *^cbux de la garnison dudit Mont 
saillaient sou vent et presque tons lea joui-a pour Escarmoucher 
avec les Anglais, et y fesait-on de belles armes. Measire 
Jean de la Haye, baron de Coidouces, efcait lora en un 
chateau du has Maine nomme Maycnne la Juhais, et allaient 
sou vent d© ses gens audit Mont St. Michel, et parciliement 
de ceux du Mont k Majenne ; ledit baron 3^Jeut k mamfere 
et I’^tat des Anglais, ot fit savoir i ceux du Mont quhk 
saillissent un certain jour et livrassent gross© escarinouche 
au jour de vendredy, et qu"il j serait sans faute ; et ainsi fut 
fait, car ledit de Coulonccs partit de sa place avaut le jour, 
accompagn^ de ceux de sa gavnisoii qui d^evauchbrent neuf 
sL dix lieues; puis eux et leurs chovaux rapnrent asscs! 
l^gferement, et api-fes ils remont^iient cheval en Tenant tout 
droit TCra la place des Anglais ' et cependant ceux du Mont, 
qnl avaient bien espdrance quo ledit baron viendraih sail- 
lirent pour escarnioucher et ausai firent les Anglais, et 
toujour© Fran^ais aaillaient dc leor place et aussi fesaieut 
Anglais dc lour part, tellement que de deux h trois cents 
repoussferent les Franqais jusque pr&a du Mont r et lors 
environ deux heures aprfes midi arriv^ent ledit baron de 
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Ooulonocs et aa compagu^ie, et ae uait e litre Ardevon ©t lea 
Angles tellament qu^Ua eussent pu entrer en leur place pu 
qu'ils a'eusaent sans passer parmi lea Francis q^iie avait 
le'dit Cculonoes. Pinalemeut coux du Mont et les autrea 
Francais cliargferent ^ coup sur les dita Anglais, lesqucis se 
defeudirent Yaillamment, mais ils ue parent r^ter et fuvent 
ddfaits, et y eu cut de deux cents ^ dou^e vingts de morte et 
de pris, et eutre les autres y fat pris Meseite Kicliom 
Eurdet, Auglais : puis led it baron de Covilonces et sa com- 
pagode s'en retoumdrent joyeux en sa place de Hayenne la 

Jubais.^^ . 

Here we liave a distinct account of tlie disaster of the 
English. They were talteii in rear by the baran of Con- 
lcncefl> surprised, and routed; the time appears to 
been not long subsequent to the end of April, 1424, ^ They 
ahandoiied their bastillss of Ardevon* Servan, and Tanis, with 
another near the Bourg des Paa, and, being hope of success, 
they retired, leaving a garrison on the Mont Tomhelaino to 
annoy that of the Mont St. Michel. The gallant knights, saye 
the Abb^ erected a memorable monument of their victory. 
They placed at the entrance gate on the Mount two enormous 
pieces of ordnance of whicli they had made themselves 
masters ; these wei'C formed, as described hereafter, of thick 
hars of iron bound by hoops of the same materiaL 

Professor Pole, F.It.S., whose association with the Com¬ 
mittee on Iron Defences has led him to take a waiun interest 
in subjects relating to artillery, having proposed to spend 
his racation in 13G3 on the coast of Normandy, his attention 
was called by General Lefi'oy to these curious relics of 
ancient warfare, and with characteristic activity be forth¬ 
with proceeded to visit and examine thorn. By the 
assistance of K, Marquet, Director of the prison establish¬ 
ment at the Mont St. Michel, his researches were completely 
auccessfuL^ ^"e are indebted to Mr. Pole for the follow¬ 
ing description of these remarkable specimens of wrought 
iron cannon at so early a period :— 

' ProfeesOT rolc'S £tflptic and spiritad quBt, tho coyrteous " Dircct*iir da la 
narratiTOof h ijs rjSploi'atS&nfl, and of tlis Metier da dBiantioii," will bs 

difficultWS iia aucaaBBfully on- fouBd Ailty dabailed inttaProCMdiflSft af 

COUatWBd b€twcen the rival aathori tieii tb* Itejal Artillra^ laBtEtutiBfl at WOOl- 
M tha liori:,—tte maLro of tb* little niott, toI, iv., front wbicb AS before fltfttfid 
villaga Or irbLcb, a3 wa bava baan parmitiled to eiEFACt tbiia 

nltagM, tbn guua bel OQged,—tba ea ca- auTEOu? unmount of lit 
mandatit of the fortress—njid M. Mar^ 






Vkw oJ tto Catflwoy fludpoaJtlou of I« iJviitttMteA, ftinii ft Pltoto^Tntiti tstcji In 1SS3. 

the bairelj some distance doTTo, ^vliicli had been there 
beyond the memory of the oldest inbahitant, and they had 
become firmly fixed by rust and dirL To examine the 
interior it was necessary to drarr the balls, as well as to 
clear the barrels of a mass of hard conglomerated rubbish 
that filled them behind the balls. It was not possible, in 
the time, to effect this latter operation perfectly, and there¬ 
fore the dimensions of the small chamber may be somewhat 
uncertain. The tw*o guns are of different sizes. 
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" The guns now stand in front of the second gate of the 
fortress, their general position being here shown (see wood- 
cut). They are in bad condition, being much corroded, the 
rust covering them in lai’ge flaky masses , this renders it 
difficult to obtain accurate dimensions, or to gather satisfac¬ 
tory details aa to their construction. The particulars given, 
however, may be relied on, as I took them with all possible 
care. I found that each of the guiis had a granite ball in 
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The larger gun (fig. 1) is on the south side of the gate^ 
It is 19 in. in calibre, and 12 ft. in length, of which the 
chamber composes more than one-fourth. The granite 
balls, of winch several He about, are about 18 in, in diameter.® 
Tho general construction is evidently similar to that of the 
smaller gun, but the bars and hoops are not so distinctly 

visible ; tho internal longitudinal 
bars are about 3 in. wide; the 
hoops are visible round the back 
end of the barrel. The breech- 
chamber piece consists externally 



of ten longitudinal bare, the con¬ 
struction being evidently similar to 
that of the smEiller gun. The 
muzzle of the gun is somewhat 
ragged, and it has no projecting 
rings like the small gun; possibly a piece may Lave been 
carried away. There are no eyes or rings ; there is a trace 
of a projection where one of the eyes may have been, but I 
found nothing corresponding to it on the opposite side* 

'^The smallei' gun is on the north or left-hand side 
of the gateway. The dimensions will be seen from the 
accompanying woodcut (fig. 3) ; it is in. in calibre, and 
n ft. 9 in. in length. The granite ball is rough in shape, 
about f or an inch Jess in diameter than the calibre. Tho 
construction of the barrel is clearly visible ; it is formed of 
wroughi>iron, being in fact a true * built-up" gun. Th© 
inside is made up of longitudinal bars, each about 2|-in. 
wide by 1 in, thi^, and round the outside are seen the lines 
of hoops, each about 2f in. wide, placed quite close to each 
other. It is not possible to discover whether the hooping is 
single, or in several layers. The exterior of tlie breech or 
powder-chamber consists, not of hoops, but of longitudinal 
bars, their flat surfaces giving to it the section of a polygon. 
This would seem exceedingly weak, but the longitudinal 
marks on tlie exterior are perfectly distinct, and there is 
not the slightest trace of hooping. The construction of this 
chamber and of the breech end of the hairel is obscure ; I 
examined the parts as cai’cfuUy as possible, but without 
gaining anj’^hing towards an explanation. The hoops are 

® Ooect tteae (Iwttrn been MCOtiOy prcflanteJ by 31 . Uarqflet tii the lIuHBUiil 
.fif Arlill«ry at Woclwictl. 
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distinct on tHs commencement of the barrel, and this made 
me suspect^ before examining the interior, that the breech- 
piece ^va3 solid, and that the powder had been placed in the 
barreh ^ in modern guns. Unt^ on clearing the inside, the 
ehamber appeared. The gun has an eye on each side for a 
ring ; one of the ringa, a split one, is still there, as sbown in 
the woodcut; the other eye is broken, and the ling gone. 
The eyes appear to have formed one mass with the hoop 
cncircling the gun at that place* The powder-chamber of 
this gun appears shallower than that of the larger one; it 
ia, howev'er, possible that tho bottom may have become 
stopped up with some hard substance. The exterior of both 
guns is rough and irregular; this is doubtless caused to a 
great extent by rust, but I think that the surface must 
originally have been far from smooth and oven. I cannot 
find any trace of a vent-hole in either gun. 

I estimate the present weight of the large gun ae about 
5^ tons, and that of the small gun as about tons* The 
granite ball for the large gun would probably weigh about 
300 lbs. 

" The Mont St. Michel ia distant about 1 to l-J mile from 
the nearest coast, and tho intervening sands are overflowed 
at high water, except at neap-tides. The besiegers cannot, 
I should think, have used the guns on tho shore, but^ as 
they succeeded in breaching the walls, they must have 
either fired them afloat or mounted them in battery on the 
sands. Tradition affirms the latter, and adds that, on the 
repulse of the English, the knights took possession of the 
guns and hoisted them high up on the rock, where they 
remained till l7i)3. In that turbulent year, it is said, the 
Revolutionists threw them down upon the sands again, and 
they^lny there, washed by the sea, till about twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, when they were placed in tlieir 
"present position. I have been indebted to M. Mfirquet, the 
director of the Maison Centrale at Mout St. Michel, for 
the facilities given me in the examination of the guiia." 


The obscufitj of the ti'nnsactioTi in Tfljich tlic JUKhsUiUM urtre lost mid 
'iron inilucM iia to Jiunex e:ttriicU froTii l>ro olher writer?, funileheJ to 
Pryfeasor Pole by M. llaniiiet. It is to bo regretted tbnt^ he had not 
heen ciblo to pi'ocure tin extract ffam tlie coatemporarv Lntln CbronLcEe 
vnr,. isn. ^ 
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wl.icli h pTobaWy th* foundatii^i. of nit tlie accounts, and h eaii to 
iQ tbe public library nt ATrnocbesv It ini^hE_espKm certaiQ pusiSmg dia- 
crtpaTiSlM of date. Lelifiriclior mnkea tbo Biege Jaat with interrula froi^ 
1423 to 1437. in capture of tbs cannon, and 

lie dsaconnecta tbia OTcrt ttitirelj from tlio Bucceaaful aurpr.sfi ^ tbo 
Baron do Coukncaa, Girard brings tlie whole traosaction down to tte 
Tears 1433-4 'The autlioiiiy of the Abb^ PearMliea may ba preferred, 
Bupnorled aa it is by the anthers of the Hindis and the JIccitfiiL It is 

also the date siven in tlie Misioire Pittiyres^e^ 

The followiflff account ia taken from “ Avraiicltin MonurnGutal ct Hia- 

toiique/'by Edonaid Lebericljer:—‘ .tv 

" Caueadant lea Anglais aVtaieut ompnnia de toute la 
avaiejit ptu a pou rcsierrd !e cerclo de lours troupes autour du bi. 

JUicLel lo atnl point do toute 1ft province oh flottalt encore la honniere do 
France, et OiJ rind^pendauco nationalo etait vaiilammeTit d^fenoue par 
fluclflUOO tcolDes et quelqnos clieTOlicrs. II fallnit que ce Mon^ ai meo 
veilloux on tout, offrtl encore lo rare spectacle dVno forterope qui garde la 
natlonalito cuand tout lo poye eat cob quia, foyer sacrd ou vit lo feu qui 
rompUra nn joup Ics Ccears qt les enflammerfl centre 1 ctmDger. Lea 
ntomaa dn Mont, so voyant sans pasteur et leurs gens de gueire sane 
canltaiue, g^adr^ashrent eu Dauplrin, qui dirlgoait les affaires dnna la 
. jnaladie de aon pero. Le prince euyoya Jean d'Harcourt, coiute d Aumalo, 
qui flit bien reca des religicui, parco qu’il veuait pour les tldfendre et parc^ 
qn'U promlt de respecter lours priviligea. Les Angtaig aTaicnt niis 
caraiaon Out Tombolaino, et nvaiont fortlfie CO rocher de bsuteB Ot fortes 
luurailles, nans que lee toldata du Mont puaaent les on eropcclicr, les troia 
rivieres dc In baio coulant alors entre les dcui plaCOS- Konobstant, se 
volants toufiours avoir du pire, ils rGdoublcreot leurs troupcsj et nront lo 
slcffe dn Mont par terre et par mer, lo roi insukiro y ayant enroio uii 
grand nombre de valsaenux , , , . - du coetd do la grhvo baatirent pliisicurs 
forts et bastions, entre outres une bastille en la rivo d'Ardevon ot uno dans 
la nsroisao d'Espaa. C ctsit en H23, Lo due de Bretagne, oraignant 
pour Jui-mame, fit arincr Eecrolcmeut dans lo port do St Malo qnelquea 
naviree par I'erequO et Jc sire de Beaufort, son amlral. Loo Bretons, 
nyaiils cramponne lea vaisseaux et combattants main a main, mlrent k 
plus part dea Anglais n mort et k reatc en dCroutc* cc quo voiants etux du 
fort aArdevon se sauvSrent a la fuUe. La Mont fat ainsi rayitaUle ot 
ddbloqud pour qualquee jours. Moig les Anglais i-eriurout et sq foi-tl- 
fiferont dans leuta bastilles : la guerra devint ane guerre d’cacarmouchoo 
dont lea grires etuiont Ic tbiStre. Un iaterosaaut Episode de cc sifige fut 
la defaite des Anglais prle entre lot troupes du Mont ot ccllcs du baron do 
Couloncea qui yemlt do Mayenne, Un autre fut k yictoire du coiute 
d‘Aumalo Ot de Couloncos aur Job Anglais qui faifiaient uno polnte eor 
rAnjou. ^faL 3 los FraU'gaEa fiirent d^klta i Verneuil par lo due de 
Bed fort, ct Jean d’Harcourt y rosta parml les morta. Son auccegEeurr 
conimc enpitainc du Kont, fut Jean^ batfirJ d’Orleans, com to de Mortain, 
qqi, ne ponraut TOiiir lui-mccue, envoyti aa Mont Xicbolas Saisncl son 


* tifacy of tbs patiiculois m this 
itiir[ttUv‘« •p|[rtDr to be tnk'CU from a 3. 
Tit AvrjuicLie^ No. £5, entilled “Hiatoira 
de la cdlObro abba^0 dn Mont Ssiut Miobel 


au p^riLde la coer, Tacueillie doa anciBus 
titrea et aliiu'CraB par Jaaa HuyuBi, 
qui Ja Gomposa eu 
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licubcuant. Le mODastj^i'e eUiU ^T\i une qu’tl lai fallut 

engfrggr sQ'Ti argohtcrie a Diuan ct « S^inb !MaIo. Cependatbt l-sa Atiglala 
attoqtiaicDt la Mont si furieu^eTnent quails oeEtiblolent c^p^bka da 

V^btanlcr. Le rol nomuta ca. 1425, h la pleuie du batird d’OHeana, Louis 
d^Eatoutfivillc, illuatro clievnliei- qd avalt aaerifi^^ pout totNr Fmti^ia, la 
plus grande fortune de la LaEac-Normindla. Une do sea precui^nea 
iTifsurea fut d^ompGi^lLor lo$ rammas et la^ enfana do ee rofugicr dans 
Tabba^a pendant lea EiMauta, et do tmaaporter alllnura lea pi'Esctmiora 
do gticrrc^ ddbarrassaut ulual uno placa ^fiundo do bauebee InutLIea. 
Ccpcndnnt lea Aoglaia rcdoullaient d'eSorte; la gnrnison do Tombelaiuo 
avait dtd I'cnfovci^ ct cscarniouchait toua lea joura centre les Micheliatea. 
Ceux du Montj se d^idAnt u Imsarder ufto siK'tLe> furont osEoa bcureux 

f njur dcrnaer lea ounemla dans loa grevcaf pea deaquola ae guArantirent do 
a tnort ou do la prt$on> eo qui arrive vera la footo do la TousBoiat, I425r 
Ce Bucc^g anima tellcmcEit leg moincs qii'ils engag&rent on Brotagaa lea 
crols^ raitrcf^ calicca, &c. Uao partto do I'argeut eervit ik fairs fortifier la 
v[]|o j am I'eLoparle de Rob. Jolivet on aj&uta en cotto auodo dca tours 
cntro les aulrcs^ des demi-luneB aveo parapet et maiTlicg^coulio ou raas- 
Gatres j J'oa fit ausal la porte do la ville aiusy qa’clle eat li preoent avee 
sou pont-levfs et lo logia du dessus. uno gratido grille ou bcrse. Les 
rcligieu-t oblinrcQt du roi, on 1426, de battre noonnaio pour Tcapiice dc 
trois ans. 

" L^ann^c suivantOj annee glorieusS dana loa fattea du ilont, la TOillo do 
la Saint Aubert, lea Aiiglaia vie rent an nembre de plus da viugt naille, 
sous la conduito do lord Scalo* tons Lion armi^ aroc pluaioura ma^itines 
oapOuvautaLles ct divcra enging de guerro i ayant ubsarv-i; lo fiux et lo 
reflux de la mer, LLs droasHrent uno battcrio al furleuao contfO les muraillea 
qu’lla y fire at breclio, maia ila fureat ro^ao gi vertomont pat cem du Jlont, 
conduite par Louis d'Eatoutcvillle, qti^il denoeuta prooque deux euIIo 
A ngloia de tuea dans les toucailles ot sut lea greves. Le pett qul a'ecbappa 
so refugia on lour bastille d^Ai'doTon, craignaut qu'ou all It lour y deuner 
quolque aubadu...... Getto vict&iro pout fitre compat^o A cello do Jesud, 

d^autant qubl no a'en trouvn aueun du Jf&utni do tuo ni de blega^, ^o qui 
fat attribud a la prot&ctioQ do 3+ Mtcbel et afir m4ritos de 3- Aubert. II 
rests encore dea tropbees de cette tictolro j oo onnt les doux eno-mea 
eiBona, appel^s lea Miclielcttogj qui furent pvis aur lea Auglaig. Cette 
victoite avalt etd remport4e par Louis d’EotcuittYille et llD chevaliers qul 
e^dtaient jetes daua la place^ ot dent lea notus furont inscrits avec leuis 
armes dang le clrceuf de I’oglite eu cctio anu^ 1427» Cbarlea "VIL 
envoj.a au ifont Duuois, pour complimeftitor loa li4roa+^^ 

To tliia rclntion uray bo appcuclod the following exturct from tlio ** Hiatoire 
Qeologiquet Archdologlque et Rittorcsquo du Moat Saint Miehcl,^^ by 
Fulgeuec Girard, p. 236 :—^ 

" Le ilont St. Miebel joulssait dtpuls quetquoa anniias d'uae aarto de 
tr^vo arai&, qu'il dovalt moius a la protection do ses boulorarts qu*A la 
terreur dont aTuit frappe I’ennemi lo suceda do aca armes^ lor^qu'im 
ddsastre iaopine edata dans mb rempArts. ot vlnt ranifner lea eepdrances 
des Anglaia, Un incendie uyant rdduit on cendres prosqus toute 1& villoj le 
Jiiiidi do la Quasinipdo, 1433, Fenncmi ponaa pouToir, ala faveur^de cotto 
catnatrOflio^ donner enfiu Batiafuction h, aa vengoanne. Siro dEscalloa 
prdparti des-lors un effort dciespcrd contro cot to place. Uno arraeo de 
20,000 cembattuns sc reunit aepo aos ordroa, etj traiount uoo ariillerio 
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formidable, porut I’ann^e 1434, le 17 Juin, sur les gr^rca; son arrivce 
etait calcul^e aur Tepoque mcnsuellc dee bas&es caux. Ces epouvanlabics 
luachines de guene, droasecs cn batterio aur lea grcrcs, oavrlrcnt bientOt 
centre lea remparta un feu terrible; ebranldes par le choc multiplid dca 
boulcta de granit voniia par coa pidcea enormea, lea miiraillea a’ouvrirent, 
crouldrcnt avec fracas. Encourage par ce aucc^, I'ennemi 8*clanqa avco 
audace a trarers ces ddeombrea; lea aaaidgda iie se jettdrent pas avec 
inoias de rdaolution dans la brdche pour en defendre les aborda et le 
passage. Lo choc fut terrible. Lea chevaliers Normanda avaient il con- 
server qiiinze anndes do gloiro ; lea barons Anglais voulaicnt offaccr vingt 
defaites par im auccea. C'ctait un jour ddciaif pour lea uns ct pour lea 
nutrcB ; aussi Tassaat fut il auasi impdtueux quo la ddfenso fut lic'roTque. 
Aux pierroa ct aux ddehos, qui ao croisdroiit d’abord do la grevo ot dos 
vemparts, aucedddrotit bientOt sur la brecho des armca plus torribloa, la 
hache d'annea, rdpdo et la lanco entamerent lea boucliers ct briaurent lea 
cuiraaaoa. Une lutte corps a corps jettc H cea ddeombrea sa sanglanCo 
mdldc. Louis d’Eatoutevilie et do Vci’dun elcctriscnt Icura compagnons 
par lea prodigos do leur courage; I'exaltation do I’ennemi a’dpuiso cn 
longs et vaina efforts. En vain un de ses capitainea, la viaidre levee, 
8*efforcc-t-il de pousaer a Tassaut des forces nouvelles; egorgea aur lea 
remparta ou renvorsda sur les masses iDfdricurea, lea aaaailana y jettent un 
ddaordre quo reparent qnelque temps la voix et I’exemple des chefs : 
I’ennemi perd plod enfin, I’dpouvante se met duns aes rangs. Lea asaidgda 
le pressent avec plus de fureur; la confusion eat a son comble. la terreur 
se gendralise, chacun, jettant aes armea, ne soiige plus qu* a fuir. 

“ Un rcligieux, tdmoiu de cea exploits, ddcrit aiusi cet assaut dans un 
fragment manuscrit rapportd par M. Dearochea:— 

' Quel spectacle! voili que, sur la brdcho, ou combat corps d corps. 
Dieu dea armdes, ddfendez voa ]>auvrca aervitcurs. Notre gouverncur eat 
entoure d’ennemia ; il ae ddgage et monte sur le troiaiemo bastion ; il 
renverae tout ce qui lui resiste, ct nrrachc lea enseignea concmics. L’epdo 
de Guillautne de Verdun vole en dclata; il s’arme d'unc bnebo ct porto 
dea coups tcnriblca Avec quel courage aussi cet hommo, couvert d’armes 
rouges, fait ranger aux pieds dea muraillea les troupes Anglaiaea! Tdpdo 
haute et le visage ddeouvert, il lea anime et les rameno au combat. On 
precipite sur eux dca pierrea, des poutres, dea rochera. Saint Michel 
combat pour nous: les euncmia sont repoussds.’ 

“ Quclquo dtranger que aoit co morceau, par sea expressions, nu atjle do 
cette epoque, comme lo texte a pu fitro traduit ou modifid par Tderivain 
auquel nous rempinintona, nous avona cru pouvoir .le rapporter, en couvrant 
touto foia notre responsabilitd par cette remarque. 

^ “Emportd par I’exaltation de la victoire, les Norniands fondent aur 
I’ennemi, lo poursnivent ^ travera ces grevea qu’ila couvrent de carnage, et 
1® rejettent Jusque dans aes bastilles. L artdlene Anglaise, pidees enormea 
formdes do lames de for aouddea et unies par dea cercles do mdrae metal, 
fut lo monument do cc succea mdmorable qui coftta 2000 soldata a I’armde 
inaulairc. Celto attaque fut la dorniere enterprise que tentcrent Ifes 
Anglais centre lo Mont Saint Michel. Ddcourages par cette ddfaite, ils 
se borudrent h le surveiller par les gorniaona do Tombcldue et de leura 
bastilles.'’ 

We arc indebted to tho memoir by General Lefroy, given in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of tho Royal Aitillery lustituiion at Woohricb, and of which, 
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through ]iu occostoTucd kindness, we hevo been penuitted to nrail our” 
selrcs, for the foregoing extracts. There are sonje notices of the history 
of the Mont St. Miebcl at the eventful period in question to which ho has 
not adverted, and whi(^ may bo acceptable os supplementary to his relation, 
rho late M. de Gerville, one of the most erudite of antiquaries in Nor¬ 
mandy, truly observed how extraordinary it is that tho date of so mcniorablo 
a siege, which occurred at no remolo period front our times, should not be 
asccrtmnable with certainly. (Mdmoirea, Antiqu. de Norm., 1827, tom. iv. 
n. 51.) lie declines, however, to enter upon tho inquiry, and refers to a 
Memoir communicated to tho Society of Antiquaries of Normandy by 
M. do Laroque, relating to tho culorpriscs of tlic English in Normandy and 
tho attack on the &lont St. Michel. ILs narrative, including a circum* 
stantial account of tlio sauguinory defeat of the English by the count 
d Aumalo at la Broussini^re in 1423, and of tho subsequent siege of the 
fortress, seems in accordance with that cited by Gcueral Lefroy ; ho gives 
the close of October in that year as the time of the commencement of the 
siege, and the lost days of March, or the beginning of April, 1424, as its 
termination. (Mdmoires, Antiqu. do Norm., 1827, tom. iii. p. Ixxxiv.) The 
English, M. do Laroque observes, having become masters of all Normandy 
again appeared before the Afont St Michel, and established a bastille at 
Ardcron, a league distant; it was demolished and tho siege abandoned. 
Another unsuccessful attempt, he adds, seems to have been made in 1427. 

We learn from the Alcmoir by M. de Gerville, above cited, that besides 
tho two remarkable cannon which still exist at tho gale, as described by 
Professor Pole, tho defeated English abandoned many others of various 
calibres; of those pieces Thomas Lo Roy states, iu bis “ Livredos curieuscs 
recherches du Moiit-Saint-Micbel,” commenced in 1G47, a MS. formerly in 
tho abbey at that place and now iu tho library at Avranches, that he had 
seen several; tho remainder had been sold in the sixteenth century by the 
commanders of the fortress. (Mdmoires, ut supra, p. 53.) We would 
invito tho notice of the antiquary who may desire to prosecute any further 
inquiries to Af. do Gcrville’s detailed account of the -MSS. at Avranches 
(ibid. p. 23), tho most remarkable being those described by the historian 
de Thou, ns formerly preserved at the Abbey of Alont St. Michel, and also 
of other authorities which may bo consulted with advantage. 

Wo^ ore indebted to tho Rev. J. L. Petit for tho accompanying repre- 
^ntation of the Mont St. Michel, from one of his skilful drawings engraved 
in his Architectural Studies in France, p. 160. It has been suggested 
that to some of our readers the comparison of tho renowned bombard at 
Edinburgh Castlo with tlioso which, by tho kind |>ormission of General 
Lefroy, are now placed before them cannot fail to bo acceptable; the 
woodcut formerly given with Mr. Hewitt’s Alcmoir iu this Journal, vol. x., 
is accordingly here reproduced. 
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BEING CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE HISTORY OF READING 

ABBEY. 

From tbo MuoimeaCo of tb* moot Koblo tbo HARQUIS OP WS3TMIN8TSR, K.O. 

Ik volume xx. of this Journal, p. 281, we published a series of royal 
(locumeuts, formerly belonging to Reading Abbey, and now among the 
muniments at Eaton Hall, to which our attenUon had been called by the 
kindness of Mr. Beamont. We again avail ourselves of the courteou* 
permission of the Marquis of Westminster to make a further selection from 
those interesting evidences. The first five of the following documents 
complete the royal series. 

UXNRT III. A.D. 1216—1272. 

XIX. Writ for protection of the Abbot and Convent, their tenants, 
lands, and possessions for one year. Dated at Northampton 28th May, 
50 Henr. III. (a.d. 1266). 

Ilenricus Dei gracia Rex Anglie Dominus Hibernie et Dux Aquitanie 
omnibus ballivis ct fidolibus suis ad quos presentee littcre pervenerint 
salutem. Sciatis quod suscepimus in proteccionem et dcfensionem nostram 
dilectos nobis Abbatcm et Conventum de Rading’ homines terras res 
redditus et omnes possessiones suas. Bt ideo vobis mandamus quod ipsos 
Abbatem et Conventum homines terras res redditus et omnes possessiones 
suas manuteneatis protegatis et defendatis, non inferentes eis yel infern 
permittentes injuriam molestiam dampnum aut gravamen; et si quid cis 
forisfactum fuerit id cis sine dilacione faciatis emcndori. In cujus rei 
testimonium has literas nostras fieri fecimus patentes per unum annum 
duraturas. Teste me ipso apud Northt’ xxviij. die Mali anno regni 
nostri 1®. 

A seal was probably appended by a slip partially cut from the bottom 
of the parchment. 

It will be remembered that the writ of protection hero printed was 
granted at a very critical period, when much disorder prevailed throughout 
the country ; although the barons had received a fatal check at Evesham 
during the previous summer, their faction was not crashed. Simon do 
Montfort the son was received at Northampton by Henry III., who oflfered 
him a pension on certain conditions, including the surrender of Kenilworth. 
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Simon, howerer, hastily withdrew from the court in February, 1266, and 
repairing to Winchilsea made himself formidable by bold enterprises at 
sea and by collecting troops in France. His threatened invasion was 
denounced by the king in a proclamation, which was tested at Northampton 
on May 18, as was also on May 12 the grant of the goods and merchandise 
of the citizens of London to prince Edward, os a penalty for the part which 
they had taken in the rebellion. (Rymer, vol. i., p. 468.) The scattered 
partisans of the barons took refuge in places difficult of approach, and for 
two years spread terror far and wide in the realm. 


Richard II. a.d. 1377—1399. 

XX. Inspeximus of divers proceedings relating to the liberties of the 
Abbot and Convent. Dated at Westminster Ist March, 13 Ric. II. (a.d. 
1390). 

It is doubtful whether any seal was ever appended, though an incision 
was made for a label. 


Hehrt VI. A,D. 1422—1461. 

XXI. Inspeximus of divers proceedings relating to the liberties of the 
Abbot and Convent. Dated at Westminster 16th February, 19 Henr. VI. 
(A.D. 1441). 

There is appended by a j^rchment label an impression on white wax of 
one of the great seals of Henry VI., in imperfect condition, being that 
which was formerly used by Edward III., Richard II., Henry IV., and 
Henry V., the legend having been altered to adapt it to those several 
sovereigns. See Professor Willis* Memoir in the second volume of this 
Journal, pp. 27, 39. Three other seals appear to have been used by 
Henry VI. at different times. 

XXII. General Pardon to the Abbot and Convent, with a proviso that it 
should not extend to any one of them concerned in the death of Adam 
Bishop of Chichester, or of William Bishop of Salisbury. Dated at West¬ 
minster 14th August, 30 Henr. VI. (a.d. 1452). 

There is appended by a parchment label an imperfect impression on 
white wax of the same great seal which is appended to the inspeximus last 
mentioned. 

XXIII. Precept to the Sheriff and Escheator of the county of Warwick 
for the observance of the liberties of the Abbot and Convent and their 
tenants of their rill of Rowington. Dated at Westminster 23i-d April. 
37 Henr. VI. (a.d. 1459). 

A seal was probably appended by a slip partially cut from the bottom 
of the parchment. 

XXIV. Confirmation, undated, by William Earl of Lincoln of the manor 
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rind cliurcli of EusIotij llerta, nnd of a htiiidrcd atiilllBga per anuum of 
laDd in Stfttitcni} 0:sfairdshire> and tlie cl Lurch of Stanton to the A.bbey. 

Notuoi eit pre^ODtibus etfutiirle omniWa eeclesls&c&tliolEiffl filiie^uod e^o 
Willelmna comoe Liucolni© ConGesd et pax- kartam nxeam confimiaTi ia 
perpeluam elomoelnam Beoet occloai© Sanctie Mariie deBadiogiaotabbatl 
ct Monnehia ibidem Deo eerviontibuB manorium meum da Baton n. in ITort- 
forda fiohira tuim torria et soceloala ot hominibus et oDinibus robue et eon- 
suctudtmbua ad illud pertinent]bus, quod I'c^mo. Adtlidia spenan mea ols 
dodit pro aainijt nobilltsimi reg^is Iloinrttl ot pro salute ot redomptionc 
ammo ipaiua et mese et omniunn parcotum noatroi'iini tnm virorum quam 
dcfuDctorum ; ^ ofc prater lioc centum aalidas (fio) tciTse in Stftiitcua in OxonO' 
fmrda scliira ad prccumtiQuom conrentus et roli^ioEoium pcTsouaruni iJIue 
conTcnicntium in tannine ftnniveraarii domlni mei nobElissiml regU Heiutici 
ct inaupor ajccleeiam ^uEtlem villjie cum omnibua rebua eldcm sccclesiie per^ 
tinentibua ad eontinua lutninavia ante cerpua domini nontri Jhaeu Cbtcatl et 
onto eorpua nebiliBsimi regis Heinrici. )3t toIo ntque precipio nt llbcre ot 
JioDDridco et quiete texiaant cum omnibus libomlibua eonauetudinibns cum 
quibue idem isobilissimua rex Ilainrjcua on in domiuLO tCTinlc ot rcgiue dedith 
Testibua Hcroxanuo cnpailano. Ot Badulfo copenano, ct Kogerio CapeUano, 
et ifagiatro SoillonOj ct Ucudono filio Akni^ at Adclavdo Flatidr'* ct 
Gaufx'jdo Treggot, ct Koberto de Cala, et Pag’n do Viioi-g.^ ot Alano Piiot\ 
et Wtllclmo dc Guini (jffl)i ct Willelmo Ecvcl, et lliioue Basset^ et iNiebolao 
do Aalnis, ct Rotnrdo camerario, ct Rcginaldo cte Winclleaorea, ot Moroillo® 
dc Idcrloib 

The seal lost j it waa apparently appended by a libel of parrhmont. 

The Earl of Liocoln here meiitimsed must liave been ‘Willimn de Albint, 
atneo ho speaks of Queen Adeliaa aa his irife, and "iliene ia- no rea&ou to 
Buppoae thataho marriod any one but ‘Willinni da Aibtni after tbc death of 
Henry It appears that the earldom of LEncoln had become dirldod 
into tvYo parta probably by a doscent to colieirBj, and for a wliila there were 
two Earlft of Lincoln at the some timo : one of them, Gilbert de Gant, died 
without issue male in ll^d, and tlio othei-j William dc Itcumaie, died 
Bomc time boforo H6S loarmg an infant grandson hio heir, wlio does not 
appear to liave succeeded to tbo earldom or eyen to his grai]dfather’'o port 
of it. It is pooathlo that aonio time after 1159 William de Albiui may 
have been created Earl of Linooln by Henry II., or luvested with so miicL 
O'! the catatca of thu former Earls as to bavc oeonaiam^d !dm to liavo styled 
himtelf Earl, and that the title was seen ofter icUuqLjisliod. 


^ The grant by Quecq AdeliTa of the 
manor of or AatoHj Herbs, which 

had been tettlod upon her oa part of her 
dOTvcr, bat been printed in Lugd. Mon. 
Aoff, vol. Iv. p. i\y Cude/a cuSi. Thia 
grant, mado by her on the 
of Kiag Henryks death, was cowCi iiiod in 
the ioatruTneat ahOTe givau, of wbioh a 
tranBoi'ipt is pmierred in Harh 17(^8, 
f. i)5b. 

= A grant by Adelia of ft hucdrcd 


shiihngs per Bhaam cf land, ond olaO of 
tbft ohurdi of ^taotoa, ia printed in 
voi. Ks. of this Joutniiij pr 2d7, loeiDg 
No, Lll. of the series of dooumeula 
latdiig to Ilandiog Abbey, hero contmued. 

* Jtfoiiriito WOE written drat, undei'- 
poioted, anil JHonllo inbBrJioed. 

^ H'ho fact cf WiEliani ds AlbinibftViDg 
been ealleil Enrl of Lineolo in this doeu' 
luenE has already been notieod, Konu^ 
Angh, Calf j's edit., vol. iy. p. 20, uoltu 
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XXV. Grant, undated, by William do Albini the yonngei-, Earl of 
Arundel* of land nt Quiddenham, Norfolk, to tho Abbey. 


SciMt pr««nt« tt tauri qaod ego Willctou, do Alton. Come, Su.«l.o 
dedi Deo ot coolosie do Boding'noon, morcoum rodd.tu, in Quiddenhom. 
BcUicct torram qunm Badnlfua cognomento magnus tenet, in Iibcram ct 
perpetuam elemosiuam pro anima Reginc Adeliie matris mee et pro anima 
patris mei ot Jocrelini] castellani avunculi mei et omnium antcceasorum et 
succeasorum meonim et mca. nt inde fiat refectio conyentm m aniuyersano 
Joc[clinil avunculi mei. Hiis teatibus, Reinerio fratro meo, Gileberto do 
Norfolkp, Ricardo Aguillun, Willelmo do Altanpa, WUlclmo do Elnea- 
tede. 


The seal ia lost; the parchment label by which it waa appended remains, 
tho impression appears to have been on green wax, and tho seal was of 
large size, probably tho same hereafter described. 

Endorsed— Carta Willelmi de Aubeni do redditu uniua marco in Qddcn- 
ham {tic). Est alia melior de eodem. 

It is worthy of remark that iu the above document and in tliat which 
follows William de Albini is styled Earl of Sussex, though hia usual title 
was Earl of Arundel. William de Albini, hia father, is called m 1153 
Earl of Chichester (Rymer, yol. i. p. 18). and is ao styled by hia wifo 
Adeliza in her grant of the church of Berkeley to this Abbey (Monast. 
Angl., Calcy’a edit., yol. it., p. 42).‘ 

Blomefield (Hist. Norf., yol. i. p. 338, Svo edit.) mentions a grant to 
Ralf surnamed Magnus as made by tho monks of Reading “ conditionally, 
that ho and hia successors should for ever pay an annual rent of one mark 
for the health of his own, his ancestors, and auccesaore muIs, to make a 
good dinner or repast iu that conyent on his undo Joceline a anniversary. 

This Joceline was Joceline of Louvaine, the younger brother of Queen 
Adeliza, tho mother of William do Albini the younger. Ho ob^ned. 
according to Dugdale, a grant of the Honor of Petworth from William do 
Albini the elder and Adeliza his wife, and married Agnes youngest 
daughter of William de Percy. He was Castellan of Arundel, ns we learn 
from the Pipe Roll 14 Hen. II. cited by Dugdale, and from the cartulary of 
Lewes Priory, in which is found “ Carta Joscelini castellani de Arundel 
reginffl Adeliza fratris monasterio do S. Pancratio conccssa de occlosia do 
Budincatona.” (Oott. MS. Nero, C. iii. f. l81.) * 


* Compare also Lla greats to Boxgrove 
Priory, Monnst. Aagl., CaleVs edit., 
yol. iv. p. G45, Nos. I and II. It may be 
well to notice that in tho heading of the 
first of these doonments hs is called Bari 
of Sussex, though in the grant called hiarl 
of Chichester. No. III. is a grant by 
'William Earl of Sussex, and is there sup¬ 
posed to be by the same earl, but be was 


in fact hia graudiion the third carl. 

* Dugdale, Bor., voL L p. 271; Collina* 
Peerage, by Bridget, toI. ii. p. 289. 
Budincatona should seem to have been 
the place, in the pariah of Bignor, Sussex, 
now call<^ Burton, where, as appears by 
the abov»*meDtioned charter, there wai 
then a church. See Bacon’s Liber Regis, 
p. 153. 
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XXVIr GrjLiit^ undikMid» |)y si^Eae of ll5& CAEno land at Qiiiddcisliacii 
mth eomraoo of pnaturo, to tiie Abbey, 

Sc[ant pro^ntos ot faturi quod ego WiKelmaa da Albonl Comeg Sueexie 
dedi. Deo et ecclesia do Rndmg^ et Jiiooaebia ibidem aei-vieriLtbiia unani 
mnrcatain rgdditua lEi Quldouhain, sciIeccI;, totaiA teiraEu qua^n RaduIfiL^ 
cognomeiita Diagrins tenet eum omnibus ad tenani illam pertiuentibus ; dedi 
ctinm eia eonjBouriionoTn paatoro et ciitus in mca quo circumjocet teiTfc, ut 
sit terra quam eis dcdi in liberam et parpetnan] eletnosiiinm ct Lominea in 
ca Trtanetitee pro salute anime meo et omnium antceeasoruai et succeesorutn 
uicormn, lit indo flat refettio convenLui in anniveraftrlo Joe^elitii] nvunculi 
mei, Tostibns Reineric fratro moe, GEieberto de Norfolcbe^ Wjlleljuo do 
Alta ripo, WUJelmo do Elnostede, Oabci-no Ven-erp Roberto de Sicj'iatia' 
Radlng’p et muUis nliia. 

There is appended by a parchment label ao impcrfeet impnGEStou on 
white wax of a oiticulor oenlj of wlddi the diameter iu ite perfect atate may 
liavc been about indies; dcriee, a fguro of tho carl of ungraceful 
designj long &nd attennaiedT tnonotod on a heavy charger j the head of tha 
figure is broken au'Qjj. in tho rig^ht hand is a swerd upraised ; a long dnelct 
protecting tlie hoJj is tharged witli a lion ram pan ti the bearing of de 
Alhinl; tho shield has n conieal pointed boss in the centre, and the guige 
by ii'bieli it is suspended is Eton parsing over tbo I'igbt shenider; the skirt 
of the sorooat falla in long parallel folds ; there appears to be a long 
loanndi of very exaggerated proportions liongiogfrom tlio wrist of tho right 
iutitIt ftlthoLigb tho arm itself seema to bo represontod at in armour, tho 
surfaco being trellEscd according to one of the couTentiotial; modo'^ of rtpre- 
sontiug chain^mail ; before tlie figure thei'o is an animal epringiug xip 
towards tho bor&e^a head j tine portion of the seal is Eoniowhat iwpenect^ 
the animal may be a dragon or wyvern. Of the legend a few letters only 
can bodocjpborod—Ontlierevoreo is an imperfactitnproeaiciii of 
a EEuall round secreitim or privy seal ; diameter about eleven-twelfths of an 
incli ; device^ a lion passant ratrogat^nt *, legend* [smiJaLvu seoheti* 

XXVII, Quitclaim, undated, bj Hugh de Chilpoet (probably for HiEpoo) 
of tlie Till of Bind ford* irerefordahlre, to Roger Earl of Horefoid, that the 
Harl might giva tlie same to the Abbay^ 

Sciant Oiuuss fidoloa sanctffl Boeclesim quod ego Hugo do Chilpeot 
elamavl quieEam do me cl do omnibus lieretlibns lucis in perpetuuin 
TilUdam de Bradefoi'd cum onniibua appcndiciio suU Rogcro comitl de 
Hei'eford ut det eam in perpetuam olcmaeinaro Gacelesiso Sancta: Marino de 
Redingis et monaebla ibidem Deo tervlentibus. Fro hoe term aceepl 
escambtum ab eodem OOinitg oecundum Toluntatcinmeaui* Jdest, Kingsstun, 
quam pred ictus comes adquictavit de Rodberto Britone et eitn niibl Jibere 
at qulete dedit propter teri'am predietam, Et ideo nicbll juris clamabiunia 
in oa nee ego nee bei-edes mei post mo usque in eempitarnum. Hujus rei 
testes sunt ^[ilbertus] opiscopua Horefordensis, Kadulfus docanus* Petrus 


T Compart this enricus &0*l With that of tbo Tnstitutej Lincohi MMtmg, Pr l&ir 
of Gilbert do O-jint, Efti'l of Lincotu, The gflusnl rfisecubknce of deaign is 
^141-11 So* in tha TtuntaetdoEle rtmu-kablo. 
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6 rchidiaconu 3 . Walteru* archidlaconus, et GiUebertus cantor, cum toto 
cl^itulo Hcrefordie, Baderun de Munemue. Waltcrua do Clifford, Rodbcrtus 
de^Candos, Henricus fratcr comitis. Hercbertus de Gastello Helgot, 
Ricardos do Cormeiles, Mauricios ct do c^jibiw Herefordio 

Herebortus filius Fucaldi, Rodbertus films Walton, Radulfus films Iwein,et 

multi alii. 


The seal lost; it was appended bj a parcbmont label. Across the label, 
immediately above the part where tlio seal had been affixed, js written 
an R with a line crossing the foot os is usual in the contraction for licgis ; 

it may, however, stand for Reading. , rt,- * -n i »» 

There it an endorsement «. foll«»a,-“ n“«» Chppeot <1« Brad., ' 
and another, probably by a later hand, whieh extended road.. “ Manononx 
no villulado Bradefordo Leominster in comitatu Hereford. The date of 
this document, as inforablo from the names of the witnesses, is about 1149. 

XXVIII. Grant, undated, by Hugh de Mortimer of land in Stratficld, 
Berks, with his viscera, to the Abbey. 


Sciant omnes tam presentes qusm futurl quod ego Hugo do Mortuo mari 
pro salute anime mee et omnium anteccssorum et successorum mcorum dedi 
ct concessi et hac presenti carta mea confirmavi Deo et Sancto Jacobo do 
Rading’ et Abbati et Monnehis ibidem Deo sorvientibus m puram P®r- 
petuam elemosinam totam terram cum omnibus pei-tinentim suis in Strctfoldo 
quam recupernvi versus Simonem quondam Abbatam de lUding per nouicn 
concordie, videlicet, dimidiam virgatam terre quam Editlia do la Thorno 
tenuit, et unam virgatam terro quam Bondi tenuit, et unam virgatani^rr© 
quam Adam de In Schete tenuit, et dimidiam virgatam terre quam Hugo 
Alfricus tenuit, et totum pratum quod vocatur La KodmeJe cum omnibus 
pertinentiis suis, cum parte corporis mei, videlicet, cordo ct viMcnbus mcis 
ibidem sepeliendis. Et ego Hugo ct heredes mei totam prodtetam terram 
cum pertinentiis suis predicto Abbati et Monnehis ibidem Deo serviontibus 
waranUxabimus. Et ut hoc men donatio coiicessio et confiimatio rata ct 
firma permancat presenti scripto sigilhini meum apposui. Hus testibus, 
Nichol’ Capellnno de Stratfclde, Pliilippo do Mortuo man, Rogero de 
Burewardcleg', Willelmo do Neumcinille, Ada Costarde, et multis ahis. 


The seal is lost; it was appended by a small label. 

There is an endorsement possibly contemporaneous with the grant, os 
follows,—" C. Hugonis juniorts do Mortuomnri.” This was probably Hugh 
do Mortimer, who died iu November, 1227, and Philip do Mortimer, the 
witness, his half brother. The Abbot Simon mentioned in the grant as 
"quondam abbatem ” died on Eeb. 11, 1226. The grant was therefore 
in all probability made in 1226 or 1227. 

XXIX. Grant, undated, by Richard Morin of certain lands and heredita¬ 
ments, probably in Oxfordshire, with his body, to the Abbey. 


Sciant presentes ct futuri quod ego Ricardus Morin dedi et testamento 
logavi Deo ct Bcatc Mario ct Beatis ApostoHs Johanni et Jachobo (sic) et 
Ecclesio Rading’ corpus mourn ibidem sepcHondum. Dedi etiam cum 
corpore meo Abbati Rading’ et monachis ibidem Deo servientibus ex 
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consonsu ^ler^dis m^L pto sdute nnimo mco et Oionium autecDBsortim ct 
Bucc^aaorairL m^^ovucu taiam tfrmui quun Eicardu$ Bertram tenint dc mo 
et totjim term™ fjus feit Ho^eri Prudlinmo qua™ Wiltelmijs Wu^urlcliu 
tenuit do mo, cum rodditu et ^rvicio illotum quo mlLiL /iici^e ^oUlant! ct 
debueruut cum omnibua portiuehtiis suis, Bodi etiam. CTim eodcii] corpora 
mao Kox&giuta oota^ tcn'c arabilia quo fucrunt do dominico luco^ \idelicot, 
ti'iginta acK acraa quo jaecnE juxta GrlmcBdicb qu&nlrti Capita adjunguDtur 
vio que vocatur Tuddmgweio et eslenduuE.ur ab ipsa Yia Toraus oooidcutom ; 
ct soj^dcotm nci'ao ox attem parLo ejusdem vio vetsua ofioutam quo oxtou' 
duutur juxta aaudem \iam ab auatro vorsuei flquUouem; ct octo acraa 
pL'opinquiores terra illi subtus TOrsas hospitalc quo extoaduotur a prod iota 
Yin versus oL'icntem. Dcdi otiam ciado™ sioiill luodo diiae norao pruti in 
proto luco do Niwabftin in capita vcmua barcam juxta Wnldich bene mousu- 
ratas per Icgalom pertloam, Insupcr dodi cis ct coocessi daa mettiagia 
que Badulfus do Ottavilo at Babc^iue Fortorius tonueruut do me cum 
duabita acris ad pi'edlotft meauagia pertinentibus quo estenduutur a pi'C' 
dictia mesuugiia versus pratum, BcdL otiaio cisdem ot ooncesai quod Itabeaut 
uuam carucatain bourn in pastoi'A ejusdom pratl quaodocuaquc pmtuni illud 
expotitum fuerit bobua domiui ejuadem viilo ad pasoenduTU, ct in nUa 
paatura portiuente ad oandam vilJam cum bobus ct averita domini 
cjusdom villo^ Ct concesai quod quaudo araverint Tol wsircitsverint (w) 
vel Tebiiinvcriiit prcdictas terra 0 sucis poastut dneere ot vottero curucos 
suna super tcrrani pi^opc jacontem absque imped iincn to gravauiinc 
vcl molostia quo els ob sJLquo dcri possit, Ccmodsi etiaui quod 
Imbcant Jiberun^ exitiim eundi ot redeuodi super domluicutu meum ad 
terram siiam et ad pratum quoeicuseumque opus liabucrint siao aliquo 101^ 
pediiiiCEito vel vexatione. Frctei'ca, recognovi ct reddidi ct quiatum clamavi 
dlctis Abbsti ct mouacbis do EodEOg’ oinuo jus quod dicebaut se babei ‘0 in 
aqua do Taiuisia, videlicet, niedietateiu aquo quantum terra mea durat 
vci'sus IMungo Wo] to et versus pontom do WalengefordCj undo aliquande 
cont&utio fuit Jutor mo et iUoe, Et insuper dedi eisdoui ct conccssl aliaoi 
niodietatem aque quo jua mcuDi erat ct antccesBarum meenim, ut totam 
lilaui aqua™ Labeaut lib^ram at quiota™ ab omui cxacEJono at vexatioue 
quo ois indo fieri posait ab Jaeredibus vcl auccessoribue meis j et qnocienS' 
cumqiio piacatoi'cs dictorom Abhatis et monseborum piaesri VDlueiint in 
dicta aqua concosal quod poasint trnUere rctia sua ot am ct rod [re super 
pratiim meum ct Jicredura mcorum Jibero ct quieto nbsquo abqun calumpuia 
V0I inipedimouto. Omnia auiom pi'cdieta dcdl ot coliocssLcu™ corpovc laioo 
Bicut predictum CSt ot prcscaatE carta mea ootifirmavi Doe ct Eculcaio 
Hading^ et Abbati et Oonvoiatui ojusUcni loei in liberam: puraoi et pci-petuam 
clomcsiiaaiti^ babonda ot toacuda diotie Abbati ot ™onaobi 3 libero ct quiets 
iaitegre et plcnarie et henoi'ifioe inperpetnum, Bgo aulem ct licrcdes mci 
tvaraaatixabimus predietis mouaebis omnia predaeta sioiit liborsan puium ot 
pcrpctimua elemosinau) ct adquictabimna eos de omuibus ceutra omucs 
bomiaoB ct contra omucs femiuas* Ut autem hec JogatiO ot donacio men 
firma ait stabills et porpetua earn presonti cartha [jk) et eigilli mei npposi- 
tioaio roboraTi, Iliis testibus, Domino HicardD Sam 01 EpiacopOj, Dodouio 
Jobanne de MuuemutUOn Eicardo filio Bomani Eogia Job ami is, llemaco da 
Seaeorio (n'c], Walteno Foliot, Henrico Foliot, EobertO' de Brnei, Hegono 
do Colvordoue, Jobaneo do Wikonlielto, Haufrldo MarmiKii:^ HugcDo de 
Bixe, Nicliolao de Chnuscia, Hugoaie ttorin, Eicaa-do BcrirnrOj Villelnao de 
Huiiteseumbe, Uogoue Yinitario, Eoberto filEo TYiliclml, ot anidtis oli:«, 

n u 
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The Beal is lost; it appears to have been appended by a cord passed 
tbrongh three perforations at the bottom of the parchment. The date 
inferable from the witnesses’ names should seem to be between 1217, when 
Richard Poore became Bishop of Salisbury, and 1226, when Richard, son 
of King John,* was created Earl of Cornwall. We would call attention to 
the mention of the Grimes Dike, “ Tuddingweie,” and “ Waldich.” 

There is an endorsement, possibly contemporary, as follows :—** C. 
legacionis Ricardi Morin de Kiwenham.” In all probability, all tho lauds 
comprised in tho grant lay in Newnham Murren, adjoining Wallingford, and 
that the Hospital towards which a part abutted was tho Capital of St. John 
the Baptist near that town. See Monast. Angl., Caloy’s edit., vol. vi. p. 754. 

XXX. Grant, undated, by William Marshal Earl of Pembroke of land 
in Caversham, Oxfordshire, to the Abbey, in compensation of damage 
during tho war, probably that of the Barons. 

Sciant presentes ct futuri quod ego Willelmus Marcscallus Comes Pern- 
brok* dedi qoncessi et hac presenti carta roea confirmavi Deo ot ccclesie 
Sanote Marie de Radiog’ et Abbati et Convent ui ejusdom loci pro decern 
marcatis terre in quibus eis tenebar pro dampnis ct deperditis que habuerunt 
per mo et meos in gwerra sexaginta et duodecim acras terre in bosco ineo 
de Cavereham (ne),' scilicet, totam terram illam cum vestitura bosci quo 
per circuitum infra has metas subscriptas conUnetur, videlicet, ab Haaelmere 
per circuitum de Haselmeredeno versus aquilonem ct de Haselmercdcno 
usque ad crofiam Willelmi fabri versus orientem ot a crofta ojusdem 
Willclmi usque ad croftam Jordaui filii Irenei et a crofta ipsius Jordani 
per Grimeshole versos Osclakcinere ct deinde per boscum meuni iterum 
usque ad Haselmero, sicut terra ilia mensurata ct assignata fuit eidom 
Aboati et Monachis per Alanum de Hyda tunc Senescallum meum ct per 
probofl homines de visneto illo, et sicut per metns et bundos includitur; 
babendam ct tenendam eidom Abbati ot Monachis ct corum successoiibus et 
ecclesie predicte do Radlng* de me et heredibus meis in puram ct perpetuam 
clemosinam liberam et quietam ab omni scculari servicio ct exacciono. Et 
ego et beredes mei totam terram predictam ipsi Abbati ot Monachis ct 
oorum succcssoribus contra omnes gentes warontizabimus et defondemus in 
perpetuum sicut liberam et puram elemosinam nostram. Et ut hec mca 
donatio conccssio et warantizatio in perpetuum firma ct stabilis permaneat 
presentem esrtam sigilli mei appositionc munivi. Hiis testibus, Jolianno 
Marescollo, Willclmo Grasse primogenito, Hamone Grosso, Henrico de 
Braibone, Waltero Foliot, Henrico do Scnccario, Alano do Englcf[eld], 
Roberto do Bergef[eld], Alano de Hyda, Magistro Deodato, Magistro 
Roberto do Gbinun, Magistro Jacobo de Cicestr’, Nicholao do Gbaus', 
Nichoko Pincerna, Waltero de Bathanitonc, Rogcro do Gundicot’, Johaune 
Bulluc, et multis alils. 

The seal lost; it was appended by a plaited cord of crimson and white 
(or yellow f) silk. 

The above-mentioned William kfarshall was probably tho younger, who 
died in 1231, having succeeded his father of the same name in tho earldom 


* Sic. Doubtless Cavci'sham. 
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of Penabrolie io 1510, lai tKe c&llectJ&n of tnuiiimentB from ivlitcli 
documents have boon selected is a lottar fram the Arichbl9ho|)$ of Tuati and 
Duhlin to WilEiaTii Ifarahall tho jouriger, te^uiiing liioi to regtore the 
poggeg&ioiis of tho bishopric of Tei'ug in Ireland, tindor throat of oiconQ^ 
muuication, in purguonce of a brief of Fopo Innocent III, doted in the 10th 
year of his pontificate (a.o. 1216]. That letter has bean puhlishad in tlic 
Proceediiiga of the Kilkenny Archaaologiool Soeiety* vol. p, 137. 

^XXL Grant, undated, by Willi am do LougcBpeo of forty ehlfimgs 
yeai'ly rent in '' Hen lone " and, Sclicpci'igo^” probably in Berkgbire^^ to 
tbo Abbey, 

Sciatit prcBEntca et futuri quod ogo Willolmtia Luugbcspeio dedi et 
eonceei^i et hoc presenti. oorta mea cO'nfirmaTi Deo et HcckaLo boato Mario 
do Roding" et Monoobig ibidoEU Deo servicutibna quadragiittii eoEidoo annul 
red dims lo liber am purani et perpetuam eleuiostnaui in craatino Sancti 
Martini perciplendog apud Ilentone et Scheperige, videlicet, do deiuiiio 
Tboisa lo Blond et hcredibns auia nnam maream, de demlno Honti^o de 
M&ra et berodibus fiulg luiam nftarcaai, de Eicnrdo del Hech et horedihnfi 
auia unam maream habendos et tenendea dictis menacliiig et corum 
i^ooeesaorEbuo libore iutogro quloto pacibca in perpatuinn, I'etentis rciichl 
et bcrodibus mela hemagiLa at allisj ai que fuerlnt^ aorvltii^ dietoruni Tbeuio 
Henrlcl Rlcardi et liercdLiin ipaorumn Hauo autem donationam cotieea' 
aionem et carte confirmacioTienfi teneinur ego et heredes mei die tie uconachis 
ct eorum auccas^nrlhua contra cmuca gentca tarn Judcoa quam ChidatJanos 
iu perpetunm waranti&are defendere et aaqnleiiire. Dedl etiam petestutecn 
eisuem Abbati ct mouachis qued liceat eia aiao omni centradlBoioue dig^ 
trlngero prcdictoa TJiomam Henrtcum EloardLim et beredeg ai aliquo 
temporecetaavertut a eolutione prcdicta termino atatuto, ct tiamia auafugorc 
usque Witelo prout Carte ipsofUBi tcatantnr. Teneor etiatn ego WilieQjua 
dictia menocbia ad oucinimodam gecuritntem; de dictia quadragintn sclidlg 
quam Domini Regie Juatloiarii vd alii viti diaercti provldcriut faclendam, 
Et ut bee omnia finna ct gtahilia permancaat prasentem cartam aigilh mci 
imprcsBicTie feci cemmumri. Hiis toatihua, Dominia Philippa Hogaet} 
Hcntloc de Mara, Willeltno de Englcfdd^ Bverard' Lo TyfiU> Rogoro do la 
Ulde, Rcbertc do UfEntonh militibna, Henrico del Eatanc, Ricardo dal 
HekV Johanne FJpnrd^ at aCue. 

An imperfeot impi'caaion of tbo geal of WilliatiQ de Lotigeapco, on darh: 
green wair, ig appended hj ft label poaacd through a fold al the bottom of 
the parobmeut j it is of circular form^ diiam. inch ; the Jcvinc la an 
cacutchoon charged v^itli six. lioncela, 3, 2, I ^ legend; - 4 - ; 

TFlLl^Euai: DJE : LvJif^ESfElE.^ Thfi reverse hcara an impregalon of big 
scci'ctam of eircular form, diam. 1 inch ; tbe device ia a aivciiA ahcfttbed^ 
with the belt and buckle attached to the acabburd t legend, -1- SRCiiETyM 
TTiLLELiii tvsiGESPE,^ This aeal ia enolewd* aa if for earcfnl preservation, 
in a small piece of dark purple vdvet lined with thin silken tiasue. 


V Mdcast An^l., Cslft^'a edit,, vch iv. 

p, aa. 

1 Figured m Bowiol,' Lftcodl Alibey> 


Saola.pL 11, %1, p. Ii3. 

’ KgUTSd in Bowles' Laecek Abbeyj 
S®nl«, pi. Ij. figfr 3, p, H7. 
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The abote mentioned William Longespeo was probably tlie younger of 
that name, who was slain at Mossoura in 1250. Philip Basset, one of the 
witnesses, was most likely the second husband of his sister Ela. William 
Lougespec the elder, Karl of Salisbury, died in 1226. 

XXXII. Grant, undated, by Gilbert do Baserille of twenty-six pence 
yearly out of land in Lash Brook,* Oxfordshire, to the Abbey. 

Sciaut presentes ct futuri quod ego Gilebertus do Bascvillc et heredes 
mei tenemur reddere Deo ot ccclosio Sopete Mario do Rading’ ct Monachis 
ibidem Deo servientibus ad usus et sustcntationcs pauperum annuatim 
xxvj. denorios ad festuin Saudi Michaelis pro saluto aniino mcc ct omnium 
antecessorum ot successorum mcorum ; ct ut- dieli Monochi dictos xxvj. 
denarios anniios libeiius ct certius possint peroipere ego Gilobcrlxu atornavi 
pro me et heredibus meis Ricoi'dum do frsucino ct quicumquc ci succosscrit 
(lie) de terra quam tenuit de nobis in Leehebroc ut ipse ct ci succedentes 
in capito respondeant annuatim Elemosinario de Hading’ qui pro tempore 
fuerit do predictis denariis ad terminum prenominatum. Et illi xxvj. 
denarii ipsi Ricardo ot eidem succedentibus in redditu suo a nobis ct 
heredibus nostris debite allocabuntur. Si vero dictus Ricardus ct successoros 
sui xxvj. denarios non solverint annuatim Elemosinario de Radine’ concessi 
pro me et heredibus meis quod liccat Elemosinario de Rading* uistringere 
dictum Ricardum et successorcs sues vcl per catalla vel per tenementum 
cjus vcl alio modo quo voluerit donee dicti xxvj. denarii plene solrantur. 
Ilis testibus, Simone Yicario do Ssiplake, Joclo de Saucto Germano, Toma 
do Englefelf, Gileberto Worino, Hugono do Fuleford, Henrico clerico, 
Roberto Willc, ct multis aliis. 

There is appended by a parchment label an impression on white wax of 
a circular seal, diameter H inch ; the device is an escutcheon of arms, 
barry of six a chevron ; of tlie legend, which is imperfect, there remains 
-{• sioiLL.I DE BASEViLB. On tho back there is an im¬ 

pression of a socrolum, probably from a gem set in silver, of pointed oval 
form, rather more than an inch in length ; device an agnus ; legend -f- 
ECCE AXO.VVS BEl (sic). 

Judging from the handwriting, this document may be assigned to about 
the middle of tho thirteenth ccntuiy.^ 

XXXIII. Grant, undated, by Robert Pieter of twelve pence yearly rent 
to tho Abbey. 

Sciant presentes ct futuri quod ego Robertas pictor do Rading* dedi 
conccssi ot bac presenti carta mca confirmavi ad altare ubi cotidie agitur 
serritium Sancto Mario de Rading* in puram et perpetuam elemosinam 
duodccim denarios onnui redditus quos Walterus do la berne mibi singulis 
annis reddero cousuevit ad festum Sancti Michaelis ; habendos et tenendos 


• A hamlet in Oxfordshire, on the * A transcript of this document seems 
western bank of the ITiames, sdjsoeut to to be found in the Reading Chsrtulary, 
Shiplaks, about a milo to the N.E. of Cott MS. Veap. E. V. f. 88, b., " Carta 
Shiplaks citurch. de redditu spud Leochebroeh.” 
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in iJevpetuum libera at ^mete et in bona pace pro aniaia mea et AtleliEs 
uiorla mee Ct aiiteceaaoriina mcDriimi ot guceessoriim id pei'petuum, Pic- 
dictoa Tcro duodectm d!aiarto& e-go Kobertua et asaignaU met warantizabiniue 
pi'ocuratorl elUfie beate Marie lu perp^tuntn. ]Bt ut lieo mca donatto et 
conceasio rata et atabilis in perpetuum perBeyeret piicBcne scHptuta sigillL 
mei jippositjojie robeiAti^ fiiia tealibua, Hugone Enlntore, Gdiberto B-nffOd 
Giliberto lo Taillmv Alnno pertnr'j Roberto Willc^ Klchoiae de poate^ 
Tliema de Eenloiaj Daniole Wutveae, et cod tie eltie, 

Tlio flcal ia lost; it was appendled bj l panchraeiit labol, Judgiag from 
tbe liaiidffritlfig tlita doeumeut may be aseignod to about tbe middle of the 
tbifteeutU ceutury. 

XXXlVd RelcABe, undated, by Kitbolna de Stnlle of a atiop in WallingForJ, 
Rerkatiiiro, to tlie Abbey. 

Sci&Dt preaentes ct fulmi ego Kicbolaua de StalCe do Walingefbrd 
I'ecflUL et quietum elamavi Abbati et ConifentDi de Badliig' totum jus meun™ 
et clamium quod babuL yel habere potui in quadnm Behl^l^ qu& fuit RicardL 
capetlaal de La tbalo* in paroebia Saucto ilavie In ^VftlLngcfor^l, videlicet, 
que jacet inter mesengiuut quod futt JoliaoLiia la Fci‘un'’ et uiasuagium 
quod fait Willelmi cepedemnn/ quaiu scldnni ttEibol do dono MatUdis aorona 
diett Rlcardl capellaui de La tlioEu habnaUain et tcueudeia die Lam Beldam 
Abbati et Conventul llbiii'e et quicte integre bciio et iu bona pace iia 
quod noc ego NlcliolauB noc hcrados met in po^terum niohil jariB in dicta 
selda Tondicara poterltnuB, Et ut hoo vemiasio et quteta olaroaiitia rata ct 
stab [lit iu porpotunm pciaeveret presenter carUm SEgiOl moi appOBleioDO 
robojrayi. Hits testiboa, Aleiandro Diiblct tunc majoro do Walingcford, 
Symonc RnvenT Gnlfrldo de La Wtkos, Poti'o de Bcnhanij. Jobaoue Je hine,^ 
Peti-o de La Wikes, Jobanco de Walingeford elcrloo, et allis. 

'There Ib appended by a paiioliment label an impression on dark gi'ccu 
wax of a Beal of oval form, length one inclii probably a gem Mt in ailrer: 
device eu ; legend H- s‘ ifionjonjti he stallis. 

Judging from the handwriting tbia dooument may be osaigned to the 
Bnmo period as the last two. 


^ TLciilc U a ebapotry in the paviBlL of 
Tilehurst aad Hundred of Tiie^Dj 
BbiiviL 

4 J^fnrofij in old, froDob, a blcctsaittli 
or worker in iron. 

^ This uuneij it bus boon 
may hate dcsifnatod a dealer or obap- 


A >V. 


laiAu, In mention oocuirfi ct 

merotmtA oomiug to buy WAns^ ''bot 
tbor oa choMtle fn: no bonudo all bsy 
cLafutrOj"' line 389. 

* A scrvAEitv An^ Sax. binB^ dontsfa'cu;] J 
hincr-iuau, a lknQ«r. 



^pi'occcliinfiS at iHcetinijs af tfje arcfjaeolojjical JEiustituU, 

April 7, 1865. 

Sir John P. Boileav, Boi't., F.S.A., Vic«-Prosi(lcut, in tho Chair. 

Mr. PcRXELL stAtcd (hat, in accordance with the desire that an expression 
of respectful condolence should be conveyed to tho Duchess of Northum¬ 
berland, on her recent most grievous b^eavement, an address hod been 
prepared and signed on behalf of tlie Society by the Marquis Camden. 

Her Grace h^ with couuderato kindness directed an acknowledgment 
to be sent to the President, in reply to ibis testimony of the heartfelt sym¬ 
pathy of the members of the Institute, on tho loss of so generous a friend, 
(be beneficent Patron of every high and intellectual purpose. 

The CUAiiuiAH observed that he could not refrain from adverting to tho 
fresh and great loss sustained by tlie Institute, since their lost assembly, 
in the painfully sudden death of Mr. Hartshornc, one of their oldest and 
most valued friends. On that recent occasion Mr. Hartshornc had most 
feelingly expressed tho deep regret with which the decease of tho lamented 
Duke of Northumberland must fill the hearts of all who had enjoyed inter¬ 
course with one to whose generous impulse science and archmology had been 
for many years indebted. 

A communication by Professor Rollestox, M.D., was read, ralating to 
vestiges lately found on the property of Sir George Bowycr, Bart., near 
Abingdon, and noticed at a previous meeting. Sec page 82, ante. From 
time to time human skeletons had been found in digging for gravel; a 
section of about 4 ft. in depth having lately been exposed, a layer of large 
rough stones was noticed, under about 2 ft. of ordinary mould. Encouraged 
by the suggestions of Mr. Akerman, now residing at Abingdon, Dr. 
Rolleston caused careful search to be made, and directed the removal of the 
large stones which had been left undisturbed by the gravel-diggers. Under 
the centre of the heap of stones was found, at a depth of about 8 ft., a 
layer of burnt matter, with woody fibre, supposed to be of oak ; towards 
tho outside of the heap traces of fire were distinct; the stones seemed to 
have been arranged round a pit in which the fire was made. Fragments 
of Romano-British pottery were noticed throughout the excavation; some of 
them, although lying far apart, fitted together; tho vessels may have been 
broken intcntionolly, and the sherds thrown into the funeral pile. Bones of 
a dog, iu size approaching to those of a wolf, were found, also those of 
largo and small iniminants, but no human remains. The bones of a horse 
of large siro were disinterred iu their natural position respectively, showing, 
that tho animal had been interred in a perfect state at tho time of the 
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supposcil obsequies. These roraoius laj at the depth of 6 ft. surrounded by 
stones. The remarkable combination of cremation with unburnt animal 
remains deserves notice, as Dr. Rolleston observed, and also the occurrence 
of broken Roman fictilia tliroughout the deposit. 

In the discussion which ensued, some suggestive remarks were made on 
the important aid which might be afforded to arch ecological inquiry and 
classification by a scientific examination of animal remains disinterred on 
British, Roman, and Saxon sites. In tlie investigation of the lake-habita¬ 
tions in Switzerland most interesting results had been attained through the 
assistance of n skilful comparative anatomist. Professor Rutimeyer, of 
Basle, and a well-classified collection had been formed, illustrative of the 
fauna of the remote age to which the “ Pfahlbauten ” may be asenbed. 
Tl»e hope was warmly expressed; that Professor Rolleston and other expe¬ 
rienced comparative anatomists in our own country may be disposed to form 
collections, for which the spacious museum at Oxford would present great 
advantages, auxiliary to archaeological researches and the history of earlier 
races by which the British Islands were successively occupied. 

The Rev. Harry M. ScARra, prebendary of Wells, described a Roman 
kiln for firing pottery found at Shepton Mallet, Somersetshire, in November, 
1864. The site is not far distant from the Foss Way, between Bath and 
llchestcr. Drawings by Mrs. Beckett, showing the construcUon of the kiln, 
and the forms of various fictilia found near the spot, were sent for inspec¬ 
tion. This curious relic of the industrial arts of tho Romans bears much 
resemblance in its arrangements to those of other Roman kilns found in this 
country, and described by Mr. Roach Smith in his Collectanea Antiqua, 
vol. vi. pi. xxxvii. See also Mr. Artis’ account of the potteries at Castor, 
Nortliomptonshire, and Mr. Wright’s “ Celt, Roman, and Saxon,” ch. vii 
p. 209. • Mr. Scarth’s notices of tho kiln lately found in Somersetshire will 
bo given hereafter. 

A memoir was then read by Mr. Rdkord Oldfield, F.S.A., relating to 
portraitures of Edward IV., his queen, and the various branches of the 
royal lineage, formerly to be seen in the cast window of tho conventual 
church of Little Malvern Priory, Worcestershire. Drawings of two of tho 
figures, namely, of Prince Edward, who succeeded os Edward V. in 1483, 
and the Princess Elizabeth, ultimately consort of Henry VII., were amongst 
tlic skilful fac-sirailcs of painted gloss executed by the late Mr. Winston, 
and recently exhibited by the Institute. These interesting royal por¬ 
traitures, of which a minute description has been reserved, when in more 
perfect condition, by the Worcestershire historian Habingdon, were placed 
in the window of the Priory church by John Alcock, bishop of Worcester, 
preceptor to tho prince. The church was erected by that prelate in 1481. 
We hope hereafter to give Mr. Oldfield’s memoir with representations of 
the two figures, which bad attracted much atteution during the late 
Exhibition. The fabric and also the east window arc in a deplorable state 
of decay ; some conservative care and repairs are urgently required. 

411111 CQfarkif of Srt C^ibRclr* 

\ 

By Mr. James Yates, F.R.S.—Metatarsus of tho red deer, with an 
implement made from a bono of that animal, found, in 1862, at a depth of 
dO or 12 ft. in peat, near Walthamstow, Essex, with bones of tho horse, 
ox, deer, dtc. It is supposed that the implement fonnd with these remains 
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may have been used in making and mending nets. These relics of an early 
period were sent for examination by Mr. T. Wetherell, of Highgatc. 

By Mr. Edmond Waterton, F.S.A.—The silver inscribed rim or setting 
in which an oval gem, probably, had been mounted, to servo os a privy seal 
or secretum. The aperture for this gem measures one inch by rather 
more than half an inch in diameter; the inscription around tho rim is in 
bold capitals, such as commonly occur on seals of tho thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and reads ns follows;— •+• • ne * me : veib ; ki : 

NE MB ; CBEiE ; Tlicre is a little ring or loop for suspension at tho back, 
at the upper part of tho oval rim. This object, found in Suffolk, may bo 
assigned to the latter part of tho thirteenth century ; it was in tho collec¬ 
tion of Mr. Joseph Wairen of Ixworth, by whom it was exhibited in the 
museum formed at tho Meeting of tho Institute at Cambridge in 1854.— 
Italian signet ring of silver, with an heraldic escutcheon ; on tho shoulders 
are the initials A. H. Date, fifteenth century.—Gold signet ring, found at 
Cromer, Norfolk ; the device is a heart bearing tho initials T. W. R. Date, 
about 1640.—Gold signet ring, found at St. Leonard’s; the dovico is an 
heraldic escutcheon. 

By Sir PfliLiP DE Grey Boertox, Bart., M.P.—A book of choral 
services, on vellum, with illuminated initial letters. The binding of this 
MS., wWch seems to have been written hy an Italian scribe in tho fifteenth 
century, is formed of poi'tions of an old Italian coffer of cypress wood, of 
the early part of the sixteenth century.—Ivory brooch, very delicately 
sculptured. 

By Mr. T. W. Whelan, of Bury St. Edmunds.—Tho head of n pastoml 
staff, of ivory; on one side is sculptured the Crucifixion, the Blessea Virgin 
and two angels appear on the other. 

By Mr. Jackson, of Bury St. Edmunds, through Mr. Waterton.—A 
“globe posy-ring” of gold.—Silver heart, in which, being opened, a minia¬ 
ture portrait of Charles I. is scon.—Small silver locket, ornamented with 
fieurs de lys, and containing a figure of tho Blessed Virgin Mary. 

By Mr. W. J. Bernhard Smith. —A dagger, pi-obably found in tho 
Thames ; sixteenth century; forge-mark an S onsigned with an arched 
crown.—English dagger, scventeentli century ; the cross-guard of horn, 
silver-mounted; the blade engraved, and bearing tho initials G. R.— 
Spanner for a wheel-lock.—Also a pointed implement of doubtful use; the 
head is a flat disk, ornamented with radiating Hues and circles in tho 
intervals ; it is wrought in somewhat similar fashion to the sponner. This 
object may have been intended to prick the cartridge for a cannon. It 
measures 7^ in. in length, diam. of the head, in. 

By Mr. C. D. Waite. —A fine medal of Michael Ic Tellier, Chancellor of 
Franco, 1677, one of the moat distinguished statesmen in the reigns of 
Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. 


May 5, 1865. 

The Marquis Camden, K.G., President, in tho Chair. 

A memoir by Mr. Frank Calvert was read, “ On the site and remains 
of Cebi-cne in tlie Troad.” Printed in this volume, p. 51. 

The Rev. William Greexwell, of Durham, related the results of his 
examination of grarc-hills in tho North Riding of Yorkshire. His memoi^ 
will be found in this volume, p. 95. 
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Certain remarkable feature* in the interments inTCStigatcd by Mr. Grcen- 
vrell suggested the inference that the practice of caanibalism had existed in 
remote time* in the British Islands. The expression of this opinion gave 
occasion for an animated discussion, in which Professor Westmacott, Canon 
Rock, Mr. Greares, and other members present, took part. Some very 
obsoure indications of such bai'barous usages have doubtless occasionally 
occu^cd in the examination of early remain*. The late Mr. Rhind related 
in his memoir on a Piet’s House at Kcttlebum, co. Caitimess, in thin 
Journal, vol. x. p. 216, tho discovery of portions of a human skull and of 
bones under circumstances which had suggested tho notion of anthropo¬ 
phagous habits in North Britain, of which certain indications had been 
previously suspected in the examination of a similar ancient dwelling near 
Kirkwall, os described in Barry’s liistory of Orkney. Mr. Sprcngel 
Greaves, Q.C., intimated his intention to give on some future occasion the 
results of further inquiry into thb obscure question. The feeling of all 
nrosent appeared to accord with that expressed by our lamented friend 
Mr. Rhind, that wo ** must not bo hasty in stigmatising a peoplo Ttith the 
infamy of cannibalism except on the most unquestionable authority ; nor 
would it be logical, far less would it be just, to accuse them of possessing 
so abominable an appetite on tho evidence of one or two isolated facts 
which may have been purely accidental in their origin.” ‘ 

Mr. Walteh D. Jeuemy communicated some particulars relating to a 
remarkable relic, a gloss solver or dish, loug preserved in the Library 
founded in 1715 by Dr. Daniel TVilliamo, an eminent Presbyterian minister, 
in Red Cross Street, Cripplegato, and recently removed, in consequence of 
railway operations in tbo City, to Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury.* The glass 
vessel in question, which through Mr. Jeremy’s obliging permission was 
entrusted for exhibition, is a salver or shallow basin with a nat broad rim, 
on which there soem to have been some heraldic ornaments in colors, now 
almost effaced. The alleged history of this relic is thus related on a piece 
of vellum preserved with it:—“ This Gloss Bason, by Tradition, held the 
baptismal Water for the Christening of Elizabeth, Daughter of King 
Henry Vlllth., the most renowned Protestant Queen of England. It was 
formerly in the possession of Simon Smith, Esq., who had been Harbinger 
to King Charles lid., James Ild. and K. William Illd.; and long aner 
his Death the Person who msu'ry’d his Nephew’s Daughter, and who 
received the tradition from that Family as undoubtedly true, deposited it 
to remaiu for ever in this Libraiy. Anno 1745.—Donum Domini Anderson.” 
No further particulars, as Mr. Jeremy informs us, are to be found in the 
Minute Book of tho trust of Dr. Williams’s Library. The donor may have 
been Adam Anderson, managing clerk of tbo South Sea House, and a 
leading member of tho Scottish Corporation in London ; author of the 
** Historical Deduction of Trade,” first published in 1764; he died in 1765. 
The Presbyterian divine. Dr. James Anderson, D.D., called familiarly 
Bishop Andei-son,” was brother of Adam, and minister of a Scottish 
congregation in London ; he is well known ns the author of ** Royal 


• ArcL Joum., voL x. p. 217. 

^ A ^ort note of the existence of this 
salver, and the tradition of it* having 
been oaed at the baptism of Queen Elisa¬ 
beth, may be found, Gent. Mag., 1800, 

VOL. XXII. 


vol. Ixx. part U. p. 615. It is not men¬ 
tioned in Mr. Cunningham's Handbook, 
bat it is noticed by Mr. Timbs, Cariosities 
of London, p. 466. 
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Genealogies,” 1732, and of the “ History of the Hoase of Ivcry.” He died 
in 1739, and could not therefore have been the donor, in 1745, of the 
object exhibited. 

The glass dish measures 13f inches in diameter, and has a broad rim 
2i inches wide; the height is 2 inches. It is of plain white gloss of 
moderate quality, and uncertain manufacture. Mr. Franks obseiwed that 
it may be Venetian, Fi'ench, or even English. It has been decorated at 
the back with varnish-colors and gilding intended to bo scon through the 
glass. There aro no remains of decoration in the centre, the curved sides of 
the hollow of the dish have had four cruciform ornaments and flowers of 
four leaves, alternately. The rim has had four circular medallions, 
enclosing shields now almost effaced ; on two of the shields Mr. Franks 
detected red,'in-a position which may possibly indicate tliat the charge was 
Franco and England quai'terly. There was a beaded edging of gold 
around the rim. The date of the dish, in bis opinion, cannot be earlier 
than the reign of Elizabeth, to whom it may have belonged, although the 
tradition by which it has been connected with her baptism seems question¬ 
able. A full account has been given by Hall and other chroniclers of the 
sumptuous ceremonial in the church of the Groy Friars, Greenwich, 
Sept. 10, 1533 ; the silver font was placed in the middle of the church, 
and, the baptism being by immersion, a closet with a fire was prepared lest 
the royal infant should take cold. All the details of the solemn rite may 
be seen in Hall’s narrative ; the precious gifts of the sponsors, Cranmer, the 
Duchess of Norfolk, and the Marchioness of Dorset, are described. Tt is 
obvious that such a vessel as the glass dish could not, as alleged, have " held 
the baptismal water for the christening.” If used in the ceremony, it may 
have served as a pelvis for washing iho hands. Wo arc indebted to 
Canon Eock for pointing out its prohahlo use on such an occasion. In 
blessing tltc water in the font, he remarked, holy oil is always mingled with 
it, and, as the sponsors took the baptized infant from the priest’s hands 
after it had been dipped in the consecrated water, some of the oil might 
adhere to their hands ; hence it was ordered " ut sponsorcs lavent mauus 
antequam do ccclesia egrediautur.”* The largo dishes or chargers, of 
lattcn, frequently decorated with sacred devices, were probably used for the 
like puipose, and are sometimes designated by the term Taufbccken, 
baptism basin, in Germany. 

Vessels of glass were very highly esteemed at the period to which the 
dish preserved in Dr. Williams’s library is traditionally ascribed. In the 
inventory of valuable effects of Henry VIII. in the Palace of Westminster, 
in 1642, a list occurs of ** Glasses and sondry other thinges of erthe,” 
given ia this Journal, vol. xviii, p. 143. Wc find bottles or fiagons, owers, 
and loyers (lavoirs), bowls, standing-cups, goblets, cruses, candlesticks, 
dishes, and vaiious other articles of glass, in some instances described as 
blue, of jasper color, green, wrought with diaper work, &c., with heraldic 
and gilded decorations also, as on tho specimen exhibited by Mr. Jeremy. 
Amougst^'the items are—** Gone boson and oone leyor of hlcwe glossc 
partcly gilt, tlio leycr having the Hinges armes gilt upon it.—Item, nyne 
spice plates of grono and blewo glnsse, great and smale, iij. of them being 


» Salisbury Manual, MS. fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, cited by Canon Rock, and also the 
following rubric in a French ritual:_ 


'* Presbyter, patrinus ot matrina abluant 
znanus super fontee cum aqua aliqua non 
do fonte benedicto.'* 
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partelj gilt." A gloss bowl or drinking cup of Venetian manufacture, o 
tine specimen of the decorated ressels, produced bj the artificers of Murano, 
is in possession of Mr. W. P. Elsted of Dorer, to whom it has descended, 
with other precious family relics, as hoTing belonged to good Queen Bess. 
Bj the will of John Whitfield, gent., of Canterburj, who died in 1691, ho 
gave to his son certain medals, his grandfather’s seal ring, ** the Estritch 
cup and Queen Elizabeth’s glass, which was his grandfather’s." Basted, 
Hist. Kent, Tol. ir. p. 427, note. 

Sntiquttirtf aiib EUorkif a( 9rt Cfybibitcb. 

By Mr. W. W. E. Wykkb, M.P.—A small implement of bronze, of un¬ 
known uso, found with spear-heads, n celt, a goufo, and other relics of that 
metal, in the bank of a ditch at Ebnall near Oswestry, about 1848. It 
measures in length 21 inches, breadth 1 inch, thickness inch. (See wood- 
cxU.) One extremity is blunt, cut off straight, .the other is pointed, like the 
tong of an implement intended to be affixed to a haft; it has been supposed 
to havo been used as a hammer, or possibly a weight. Another, of similar 
form, but rather longer proportions, was found at the same time ; these 
relics came into the possession of a medical gentleman at Oswestrj, by 
whom the object exhibited was, with a spear and celt, presented to Mr. 
Wynne, the remainder being retained as playthings for tiis children." 



By tlio Bon. Wilbrahaxi Eqerton, M.P.—A silrer horn, such as ore 
worn by women in some parts of Syria. It was obtained at Beyrout, in 
1856, through a Druse dragoman, and is of the form at that time commonly 
in use, although, as Mr. Egerton was informed, becoming somewhat oat of 
fashion. It is a multangular truncated tube of thin silver plate, slightly 
tapering towards the top, on which there is a double triangle (the conven¬ 
tional ornament called Solomon’s Seal,") and round the sides arc 6r cones 
and leaves of rude workmanship. Horns are worn in the East as tokens 
of rank ; silver ornaments of this kind, worn by the Druso women on 
Mount Lebanon, aro stated to he the distinctive marks of wifehood. The 
horn, measuring about 18 inches in length, is attached to the head-dress, 
and projects from tlie forehead; the veil constantly woim in the East is 
thrown over it, and thus kept off the face. 

By Mrs. Short. —Small watch, made by Edward Gilpin, who, as we are 
informed by Mr. Octavios Morgan, was of London, and was admitted in 
1632 a member of the Clockmakers’ Company, incorporated by charter 
from Charles 1. in 1631. He was accordingly one of the earliest members. 
He died in 1665. 

By the Right Hon. the Chakcellor of the Eicheqc^.— Personal orna¬ 
ments of gold enameled, and specimens of jewelry in the stylo of the 
cinquecento period. 
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By Sic TnoiiAa E. Uni-t,, M.F.—Painting in oils on 

ivlalwstftr^ rtprcaeutiiig tlie Ascension ; n. aingubr pi'odiictioa of Italiein art, 
described as io tlie maonei’ of Bronzino. 

By Mr. OcTAVnia M.P.—Tvro stato eliambcrlaiua’ fcej^of aome 

German priiieipidity ; one of tlt&in of steel ebased. other of gitt iiietal, 
Date^ late la BeTentocntb century. The initiaia arc J, T. enaigned with a 
prlflcolj cBp or coronett Both keys arc simitnr in form, and decora¬ 
tion, and neither of tbcm seems to Jr&vo been used.—Official maetep key* 
with a flat tirculnr or handle, slidiTig atong the stem, vrbieh has a bit 
at ench of its cncla, tlins forming tffo keysj to each of ivhicli the hew serves 
na a handle. It is of perforated wort in brass, and displays, on one side, 
tiie loiperittl Eagle, on the other, the arms of the eity of Nuremberg. 
Date, seventeojitli century.—Miniatp;io nortrait.ef Seifrlcd Pfinslng voji 
Heufenfeld, modeled in was; 15Q6. The family waa of distinction In 
Ntiremherg in the sisteeutU century. The art of modeling in wax was much 
practised in that city, and was brongbt to great pcifection early in. the 
following century by an artist named Anna Maria FfrUndec ; this specimen, 
howeYePt shows that it had attained excellence at an eavlcer period,— 
Miniature portrait of Alice, Lady Lisle, beheaded, in 1635, nmongst the 
victims of Jeffrey's bteody atsise after the discorafitoro of the Buko of 
Monmouth. No other portrait of thig illffated lady is known,—Miniature 
ia oil of Charles 11., by Sir Peter Lely, pigned with ^e painter's monogram. 
—Miniature of James IL, in body-colors on card ; the artist is unhoowu. 

By Mr, W, J, BEHKittiito Smith.—P ele-asc, carried hy officers of 
infantry io the I'eigne of Elizabeth and James I,, a weapon of which 
examples are uneommon. It has an aie-blade, with a curved spike at the 
back. The haft ie of iron covered with leather, hollow^ and containing a 
four-Suled blade, or tuck,” winch may be projected through nn apei'tnre 
at the top of tho haft, closed by a little hlugod covering, and fixed hy 
means of a spring-stud, thus doubling the length of the weapon when used 
against cavalry. In tire Goodrich Court Armory there is a specLmcn temp. 
Elia., and another James I. Skelton* vol. it- pi. 91, figs. 12* 13. 
It seoces to be a variety of the Swedish feather.*’—Jfartel Or lioteejsaa’e 
hammor* plain* with n square wooden haft streoigthejied with a ateol plate 
on each of its sidts, aud frimished with a aliort hook for au£.pcnsion to tho 
eaddle-bow. It is German, or possibly Italian ; date, Into SExteontli cotiluvy. 
Compare Skelton’s Illostr. Goodi'icb Court Armory, vol* ii. pL 91. 

By Mr. Roiseut Feugosos.— Two small fictilo vossels* stated to have 
boon found in the Tliames ; one of them is of black glazed ware coaraely 
pointed with whUa flowers y the other of ted wai'O ornamented with lines of 
green and white beads i height of each 3^ inches.—Bronze dagger* gpecinjen 
of numerous fictitious CEtstings lotely offered for sale by tho lahoi'crs engaged 
in works near the Thames ; the handle is iii tho form of iv enake, not in¬ 
elegantly twined ; on the blado is inscribed—Yinnos c. Length inches. 
Jn Other ohjecta of the same das a the handle reprownts an armed wan ior, 
a naked female holding a flower to hci^ besom, (kc* It is dcsiiYLble to 
invito atteulion to the varied defieptivo objects of this Jestrlption, in which 
Considerable traffic is now eirricd on in the City ; these forgeries are also 
semeiimes taken to other parts of the kingdom where any works or cxcava- 
^ons may be- in pnogi'oia. 

By the Eev, U. M* ScAain—A diiuinutiYO spoon, probahlj of pewter, 
and a BEnall brass onp-siiaped objeet, supposed to be one of n act of w&iglits 
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fiittDg OUD into another ns a “ nesL^^ Tlie ’weigh E is iiearlj^ 1 os, 
Tii&ae reUea hnd been lately found ia a garden at WiJcfliube, a suburb of 
J3atli on the bdllEIi aide of the rtver Avon. 

Bj Mr. W+ Warwick Ki^o.-—S epulchral brass of a priest in the 
enebari&tic Toatnients, holding a thaliec with tljo host in his loft Jiaud ; 
the nglit is rtiiseU in lEte gesture of tenodictio]]. From a church in 
Bucking!]aiaBhire. Exhibited by pormlsaion of tUo Kev. E. G. Lea. Bate, 
about 1520.‘—" Paliiiipeegt” hrass^ from Chenm Churcli^ Surrey: tiro 
obverse representa tho Iloiy Trinity ; (ho Supremo Being ia aecn cFitluonedj 
Ijoltllrtg tlie crucifix^ the Dove k over the Savtour^o bead* On the r^vei-se 
is part of an carlior mcnioriah the design being a heart, itiaenbcd—Jlio cst 
Amor tuduB—held between two hands, mid on a serolt—libera me ttue do 
morto . * . . In tlio background above are the ’ivords—'Xliu M’ey, This 
plate is affixed to the south wall of FramODd’s chaued^ on the south sido of 
the church, being part of a memorial with braaacs of Tbooiag Frciaond, 
Esg., who ^died 1543, his wife* six eons, and four daughters. Tho 
inscription is given by Aubrey, Hiat. Surrey, vol, iL p, 120 ; Manning, vol. 
si. p. 470 ; the i-eprecentntctm of the Holy Trinity being noticed by tlie 
fortifier aa '' a Crucifixsee also Mr. llaiiics' Mcniuto* Bmascs, vol, ii. 
p. Id9. 

Ey his Exceltoiscj the Marquis B^A^ECLiOr—-An heraldic drawing on 
parehiuent, displaying 3a escutelicoue of anus of variotia families and 
couistries, English, Fi'cncb, Castihau, Austrian, die,, possibly a series of 
prceedcntB of aitnorial design. Date, sixteenth century. 

Ey Mr, Walteh 11. Tkeoellas*'—A aingular hexagonal vessel of coarse 
gr&eu-glased earthenware, belongiug to Mr. R. W. Glover, by whom it ’wus 
vecectlj ebtaiued iti Parts, It is a kind of strainer, tlie hottotn and sides 
being perforated in eveiy part; iti the centre is u mcdallioti, with thoiuono- 
grani IHS, surmounted by a cro&s, niid undernaath it a heart pierced vritb 
three nails, with the initials C. S. j ai'ound are scveriLl other mettallions of 
smaller siae. It measures about 13 inches in diameter, and 3 incbca in 
height, Canon rLoek is of opinion that tlite singular vessel, bcjug marked 
with sacrod emblem b, may have served aome cGclcsiasdcal pnrpoae, poEsihly 
for draining the water from certain clotlis, oi’ fyiimdatoria, after being 
used for Baored purposes. 

By Mr, S, Eo.nD.—A small MS. of the Begistrum Eieviuai,'^ in the 
bandwriting of the fourleentb century. 

_ luwiKssioNa OF Seals.—B y Mr. Eumuitd WAT£tTOa‘, F.S.A.—let]pres- 
sion of a seal of ctreular form, diaua. sevcn-ciglithe of an inch ; tiie device 
ia 4 lion in conflict with u wyrern ; iho tail termiuatea in a head that bites 
the liou’s Lind leg. LegoiiJ,—• leo . pviiQjiAt. cvji. ddacoite , Bate, 
13tb century. This spocinien bna been lately added to Mr. Waterton^B 
collection, A seal identical in design and size w^as used by Thomas de 
lugaldOBthorpe, (. Ilciir. ILL, acd is figured by the Rev, G. If, Deshwood, 
amongst seals from tho muniments of Sb Thomas Ilare, Bart,, pi. iv. fig. 7. 
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ANNUAL LONDON MEETING. 

TuDsdajj lOi 1S65. 

Tuj: cuatOEDBiy Annunl Meeting to reeet™ tlie Eeport of the Auditors of 
ihe pi'CYiniis year, with the statement of HeoeiptB end Expenditure during 
that pcriod> toot place at tho npartmeuta of the IflStituto hi Burlington 
Gardens on Tuesdayt May 16. In tJie ahsence of tlie rresident tho 
Choir wtifi taken hj Charles Sprengcl Greaves, Q.C* 

The Balnnco-slioot, duly signed bj the Auditors for tho year 1S64, waa 
Biihoiittod to tlie Meetin^j and unnnimoualj approved. Tho nbatraet of 
Cash Accounts for that year woa ordered to be printed in tho Journal. 

After a vote of thauks to the Chairman* proposed by the Kov. Gregory 
Rhodes and John Henderson* Esq., F.S.A,* fhs Meeting adjourned^ 

June 2* 1805^ 

Sir Jontf F. BbliAAtr* Bart., Vic&Pi'eaident, in the Chair. 

A commuiiication was road, relating to the rccout formation of a “ Bri¬ 
tish Archicologioal Sooietj^^ at Eomc, in great degree after the precedent 
of tho Arcbieclogical Institute, I^ord Talbot de MalaJiide has consented 
to- hecomo Fnesldont of the Bocictj* formed chiefly through the auggestioa. 
and impulse given to tlie uadertaking hy himaeif and a few momhers of 
the Instituto residing at Romo during the last wiotor* who had been 
impressed with tho fooling that a rich held of medireval* UOt less thau of 
claasicah ai'ch^logy still there rcmaina to ho worked out. An active part 
in the estaWishmeut of the Society has, boon taken by Mr. J. H. Fai-kor, 
who had devoted special attention to ootno early ceclosiological lemaina at 
Rome, hltlicrio imperfectly explored ; by Mr. G. B. Fortuum also, a zealous 
auxiliary in tho purposes of the lustiiute s hvNr, Odo RusesII j by Mr. Se¬ 
vern, H. B. If. ’a CoDsut ; by the Biahop of Broehin ; and by other persons 
conversant with medieval art and arch Ecology. 

The Very Rev. Canon Rocir o^ered seme 1 ‘emarks on the announcemant 
made by Mr. Furnoll, expressing ills opinion, that tho inatitutlon of auch 
a Society in the Etcrifia't City could not faii to he productive of bcnoficial 
rsaulta* ospaeially in I'ogai^d to the early ecolsslological and mudiffivnl monu¬ 
ments, which had been comparatively nsgloeted, owing to tho more geno^ 
rally appreciated attvaetions of the vestiges of pagan antiquity* 

Til a Marquess Caudes* IC.G.* stated that the following requeat had 
been offirially conTeyed to him* in connection with tho arrangementa for 
tho proposed Universal Exhibition at Paris in tlie ensuing year* The 
noble President expressed Ina readiness to co-operato on any occasion 
whereby the interests of archinological science and tho pui^osea of the 
Institute might ho premotod. 


" Slat May, 1865, 

" Mt Loim*^ 

" Iti accordance with a resolution wliicli was passed at a meeting of 
H. M.'s CommisaioncJ'a for the Paris Universal Exhibition of IE66, held 
ou the 27tb justemti under the Presidency of II. R. H. the Prince of Wales* 
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when it was notified to them that objects of nncicnt art and antiquities 
would be represented at Paris, I am directed to express n hope that jou 
will allow your name to be added to the Commission, as President of the 
Arcbieological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
** I have the honor to be 


“ Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 

(Signed) ** Hbnrt Cole, 
S^ci'dtArv 

The Most Hon. the Morqncss Camdek, K.G.” 


Mr. A. Bbresford Hope offered some observations on the objects and 
^ncllons of the proposed Commission from this country to the Universal 
Exhibition. He stated that, as President of the Royal Institute of Bri* 
tish Architects, ho had likewise been invited to participate, and he 
expressed how highly he should feel honored in being associated with the 
noble Marquess on the occasion. 

Mr. C. Sprekoel Qreates, Q.C«, read a memoir on a remarkable 
Greek inscription, of which ho had received a fac-simile from Mr". Frank 
Calvert, by whom it had been discovered in a mosque ; originally, how- 
Rt the town of Sostos, on the Hellespont. It consists of 106 
lines, wholly in capitals, and, with few exceptions, there are no divisions 
between the words. The inscription is cut on a slab of white marble, 
5 ft. long, and 2 ft. wide ; it is in fair preservation, two lines only at 
the beginning and a few words or letters in other parts being damaged. 
Mr. Gi’eavcs stated, that the inscription contains a decree of tho Senate 
and people of Scstos in honor of Menas, son of Mcnoa. This decree was 
proposed by Menander, son of AppoUas. Tho ioscription contained o 
prolix enumeration of the meritorious actions of Menas. It stated that 
from tho dawn of liis youth he deemed it honorable to render seiwico to 
bis country ; spared no expense, and avoided neither donger nor suffering, 
but thought everything secondary to the love of his country; that he 
performed many embassies to the kings, probably tho Attali, kings of 
Pergamos ; transacted business with Strato, commander of tho Cher* 
soncso and Thrace ; that, after the death of the kings, when the city was 
in danger through tho Thracians and other circumstances, he persevered 
in the best and most bonorablo actions for bis country ; undertook embos* 
sics to the commanders sent by the Romans into Asia, and effected what 
was serviceable to his country. Ho was chosen priest of King Attains, 
and well discharged tho duties of tho office, paying atteutiou not only to 
tho citizens, but also to tho sti'angcrs ; being chosen Gjmnasiarch, ho 
provided admirably for tho good order of tho Epheboi onJ youths, and 
other matters of tho Gymnasium ; furnished tho bath and tho temple of 
ilcrcury, and probably that of Hercules, and dedicated a statue of white 
marble. In return for these things, the Demos considered him worthy of 
a vote of proiso ; the Epheboi and the youths crowned him, and he boro 
tho expense himself. The Demos determined to use its own brass money 
marked with the emblem of the city, and Menas bestowed the necessary 
care upon it. Being again elected Gymnasiarch, he sustained the office 
in troublous rimes, when many were afflicted by the incursions of the 
Thracians and the wars, in which everything was carried away from tho 
pastures, and tho arable land remained unsown, whereby tho Demos in 
general, and each citizen, were brought into distress ; that Menas sacri* 
VOL. xxri. D 
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fioed to Mercury and Hercules on oF tlic Deinoa fiutl tlio joutlit, 

cQiebi'Atcdi gmiest and iinrltpd not only tire citizens but etrangera to the 
$aored feaats. He dealt beuofolently rrUb oJl that attended j^ubiic teacli- 
Ingt rvishiog to ac(|Liiro gloJ'y for hio country throug-li Ihoae ttIio Fere 
itielriLCtftd j aud tliat lie took cat* of tbe ediication of the Epheboi nud the 
youtlia f he cele^atcd games in )lO»or of Mercury and Hercules in tlio 
niontli Hyperheretsus, giving, ae prices, splendid arms on rrliicb tbc 
names of the yietors Tfore engrayed s ho algo gave prkes for good order* 
oncrgfittc actLOu, and a good habit of body ; that the Demos might appeal', 
therefore* to honor good and worLliy men, and to approve of those Fho 
from their yontb had been zealouO for the common ivoal; and that others 
miglit he Indueed to emulation, it fss decreed by tlie Sennto and tba 
Demos that Menns he praised on iiocounb of tho thiuga aforesaid* and for 
tlic good \rilt which ho continued to entertain towards tho Demea ; that it 
bo gtantod to iilm to dedicate aruia hoai'iug inscriptions ; and that Jic be 
crowned by the EpheboL and the joaths, and also by tlio wholo Demos in 
tlie Assembly, with a golden crown* tho herald making proclamatron e— 
The Demos crowns Menas, who lias twico honorably and magniiiccntly 
dischai'gcd the duties of Gymuasiareb, on ncocunt of his virtue and good- 
will towards itseik" And it ii decreed that a biTnEQ statue of him be 
crectenl in the Gymnnflium, on which ahaU he iusevibed " Tho Demoa 
and (bo youths crown Men os* who iiaa twice honorably disebarged tbc 
duties of Gynanaelarcbj and been good towards the Deosos.” Abo it was 
decreed, that be and bis dcccudants be called to precedence in every 
gome wliicU tho Denaos celebrates i and that tho Agonothot for each year 
make prockmiiidon of the orewniug. And since Menas, on account of the 
exiaiing pressure ou tho public* wishes- to gratify the city ctcii in this, 
and undertakes tho expense of tho sfatno, let us laandsomo a stutuo as 
passible he provided, and let this vote be inscribed oa a pillar of ‘wliite 
marble placed in the Gyninasiiim. 

Such, ilr. Greavos observed, is an imporfeet ouLlino of tliis intcrip- 
tiou. As to Sia date* Jlr* Gncswell* the btgha$t aulborlty on sueli a 
s-uhjeot* hud fixed it between BrO. }33 and B.o. 12^* for tlic following 
reasons Thu inseilptiou mentions King Attalus and the deatli!^ of tliu 
Ktugs, and a liiuc of gioat confusion aud diotrasd after their deaths, in 
tho course of wlireii Roman cOEnnianders had been sent into Asia. Thei'o 
weiie three Kings of Pei'gaiiiios of the nuino of Attains, The second diod 
E.c. 138, and the third p.p. 133 i he boijueatlied his domiiiiotis to tlie 
Bomab people; but Aristoniens* claimant by right of anoccteion* main¬ 
tained a contest for tbeni fat sis; years with the Betnans. Tbc wat began 
B.c. 132 or 131* wlien L. Crossus was scut against Arigtouious ; and 
the trlMn7ph over him by M. Aqailins wag on November 20* b.c. 136. 
From this tiino tbc doiininloDS -of the Kings of Feiganioa were called 
ProcouaLilar Asia, and In any contemparary Greek decree its commander 
would bo called ^At^yirarof, Therefore, the data of this inscription seems 
to be bctwcou js,c. 133 audi D.c* 126. About jm jucU of tlie first line of tlio 
inscription Is wanting* and tbe first JettOfs row to bo seen are * as. Gi'esk 
i]]3criptious commonly begia with mcatien of tho chief officer in tbo State 
at the time ; and probably tbia iugcflptiou began like two 

similar docrecs of tlie Ampbcctyons ineiitioucd in the oration of Domoa- 
tlicnes de O&i-onaj if so, pi-obably the begianiug was “ When Glaueing 
was the Friegt of tbe Cillfcan ApoHo.^' lu the Macedo-Hellenic Cnlondar, 
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Hjperbcretseus ^as the loat month, and the only montli vrhich began 
with xm ; consequently there can be little doubt that that is the month 
mentioned, especially as there is an inscription from Pergamos in the 
“Corpus Inscr.,*’ vol. ii., p. 846, which has that month in the second 
line. The form of the decree accords with that of others, sereral of 
which arc cited by Demosthenes in his Oration de Corona, and espe> 
ciolly one for crowning Demosthenes himself; but that decree is not a 
sixth of the length of the inscription found by Mr. Calvert; in substance, 
as regards the crowning with a golden crown, they are very similar. In 
the decree at Sestos the KoXor khI occurs repeatedly in various 

foi-ms ; in that on Demosthenes, the utiKoKayaBta —the concentration of all 
that is honorable and good—is a primary causo of tho vote. With regard 
to tho games mentioned, wo havo races, biaipoftaX, and tho long race, 
fjMKpis dpuiios’, the casting of spears, &Kduria’ftos, and the shooting of arrows, 
ro^ta ; and wo have also Staxdt^ictjoe and Hutro^tia, tho former of which 
seems to denote tho casting a spear through something, possibly a ring, 
and tho latter may refer to a similor performance with arrows. 

Mr. Qreaves has consented to edit tho important ii>8cription, of which 
through his kindness we are enabled to give the foregoing abstract, for 
the Royal Society of Litcratiuo. 

Mr, Joanrn Wilkinsox gave an account of the discovery, during tho 
previous month, of a Roman cofHu of stone at Saxon Road, Old Ford, 
uear Bow, in a piece of old meadow land adjoining to tho station on tho 
Great Eastern line, and now broken up for building purposes. It lay on 
tho gravel at a depth of only 30 in.; tho cavity measures 6 ft. in lougtii, 
18 in. in width at tho head, 16 in. nt the feet, and 12 in. in depth ; the 
thickness of tho stone is 4 in.; the lid, which projected over the sides of tho 
cofEn, is slightly coped. Tho interment lay cast and west, with the feet 
to the west; it was found about 1£0 yds. south of the Roman Road from* 
London towards Essex, by the ford of tlie River Lea. Pottci*y, a few 
coins, and some other rolics, were disinterred near tlio spot. Roman 
vestiges have been found frequently near tho ancient lino of way at Bow. 
A stone coffin, similar in fashion to that described by Mr. ^Wilkinson, 
and formed of a single block of oolite, was brought to light in 1856, 
about a quarter of a mile south of the Roman ^ad ; tho cover was 
slightly coped. Tho skeleton was perfect, the arms ci'ossed on tho 
breast ; tlio coffin lay coat aud west. A vase, containing, as supposed, 
tho bones of an infant, on ampulla, and a patera of red wore, were also 
found. See the account given by Mr. B. il. Cowper, Trans. Lend, and 
Middlesex Arch. Sec., vol. i. p. 192. 

Brigadier-General Lefrot, R.A., read a memoir on tho excavations, in 
August lost, of a circular subterranean chamber in tbc Tonvood, Stir¬ 
lingshire, on the estates of Licut.-Col. Dundas of Fingask, about three 
miles north of tho Wall of Antoninas. Tho site is a mound at the^ ex¬ 
tremity of a range of hills commanding a very extensive view ; hero a 
rudely-formed opening in tho surface had long been noticed, concealed 
amongst luxuriant heather and laige stones. A flight of stairs was dis¬ 
covered, leading to a cavity within the hillock ; and, on further explora¬ 
tion being made from the top of the mound, an intenial chamber, 106 ft. 
in circumference, was cleared out, with a small gateway and passage of 
descent to tho lower ground. The floor is tho natural rock; the walls 
rise about 8 fu to 11 ft. This curious structure had been formed of mas- 
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sire bloclcs of sandstone, and the chamber had doubtless been rudely 
vaulted by stones ** stepped over,” fonniug a roof, beebive-fosbion, which 
had fallen in, cnonmbering the chamber with the debris. Amongst the 
wreck within were found tlirce stones with incised cii'cular markings, 
similar to those lately noticed on rocks in Northumberland and Scotland. 
The interior height of ibis remarkable stronghold may have been about 
40 ft. A few bones were collected, a pair of querns, single quem- 
stoncs, broken pottery, perforated balls of clay, a hone, Ac. General 
Lefroy exhibited plans, and several spirited drawings by Col. Dundas, 
by whom an account of the discovery was communicated to the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland in March lost. 

Sir J. Clarke Jbuvoise, Bait,, adverting to the vestiges in Hampshire, 
to which, on a former occasion, ho had invited attention, and especially 
to tho whito calcined flints locally called “ miLk-stoncs,” on his property, 
near the ancient forest of Bcre, observed tliat the recently ])ublishcd work 
by Mr. Tylei* on tho Early History of Mankind had confirmed his suppo¬ 
sition of the possible connection of those relics with some primitire mode 
of cooking. Mi% Tyler has designated an early pre-historio ago tho 

Stone-boiling Period,” when, as it is supposed, heated stones were used 
for certain cnliuory purposes, before vessels were formed suited for boiling 
by the ordinary exposure to fire. Sir Jervoisc remarked that tlie flint celt 
which ho had found in one of tho heaps of *• milk-stone ” might in some 
degree indicate their dale ; and he wished to recall the attention of tho 
Institute to these remarkable vestiges of an early race. 

In regard to the cracked surface of the calcined flints found near tho 
Forest of Berc, Mr. Ootayids Moroan ofltered some observations on the 
process by which crackled norceloin is produced in China ; he believed 
that the state of the "milk-stone” had been caused by some similar 
action of Arc, and by quenching the heated stones in water. 


SlnltquUtrtf nnh C«Noriiji( uf 9rt 

By the Rev. Greville J. Chester.— A gold ring, long in possession of 
an old Scotch Jacobite family, having on the outside a miniature portrait 
of King George, whilst within tljcro were two portraits, of which one only 
remains; these represented, it is believed, the Chevalier and his consort.— 
Two Hebrew MSS., obtained at Algiers and Tunis, one of them being tbo 

Song of Moses, the other the Book of Esther; date, fourteenth centm-y._ 

Collection of Kabyle charms and ornaments in silver and whito metal, 
worn by tbo Berbers of North Africa, in tho territory of Algiers. 

By Sir J. Clarke Jervoisb, Bart, M.P.—Gold ring, found during tho 
previous month in a garden atTreadwhat, near Idsworth, Hants. The hoop 
is enriched with small enameled ornaments, flowers and red hearts alter¬ 
nately, imitations of small pearls and emeralds, <kc. Within the hoop is 
engraved the following j>03y ; ** If loue can merit i shall inherrit.” It is a 
lady’s ring, and of very small dimensions ; tho enamel delicately executed, 
and in go^ preservation. Three years ago, some coins of James I. and 
Charles I. were found near the same place—A valuable pedigree of tho 
Lee Warner family, which came into tho possession of Sir JeiToise from 
his grandmother, only daughter and heiress of Robert Warner, Esq., of 
Bedbampton, Hants. ^ 
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By Mr. Ashdust Majbndib.— Contemporaiy portrait of Charles I., on 
panel, from Hcdiugham Castle, Essex. 

By the lion. R. Folks Grbvillb, through Mr. B. Williams.—Grant by 
Henry VIII. of “Slebycho,” or Slcbcch, Pill, now called Milford, iu Pom- 
brokeshire, with other estates in that county which had belonged to tbe 
Prcccptory of Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. This document is dated 
June 26, 1546. The manor of “Slevik” was granted in Uiat jear, 38 
Hen. VIII., to Roger Barlow, the spirited natal adventurer. 


^rrfjatoloflical JFntcIUtrcnce. 

The third edition of the “ Roman Wall,” enriched by the researches of 
the iMt ten yeax-s, is announced for immediate publication. Many readers 
of this Journal may hate enjoyed the gratification of a pilgrimage, “per 
lineana Valli,” in the company of the talented author of this important con¬ 
tribution to the history of Roman occupation in Britain ; many more, 
doubtless, have appreciated his graphic descriptions and his indeUtigablo 
research. In tlxe forthcoming edition Dr. Bruce wilt be enabled to embody 
the results of the surveys carried out by Mr. MncLauchlau by direction of 
the late lamented Duke of Northumberland. Numerous fresh facts hare 
also boon revealed by excavations, the most recent discovery being the dis¬ 
interment of a portion of the Wall in Newcastle, where tho line had been 
extremely obscure. Through the liberality of the Duke, of Mr. Clayton, 
and of the Dean and Chapter, an extensive series of engravings has been 
prepared for a work which is intended to include tho inscribed stones and tho 
principal sculptures found iu the north of England; from this valuable 
store Dr. Bruce has been permitted to select, for the third edition of his 
work, such illustrations os are most desirable ; numerous relics of interest, 
coins, vases, ornaments, drc., have also been engraved for the forthcoming 
volume. The edition will consist of 500 copies in quarto, prico, to sub¬ 
scribers, three guineas, and fifty copies in folio, ranging with Horsley’s 
Britannia Romana ; for these last special application must be addressed to 
the author, the Rev. J. Collingwood Bruce, LL.D. Subscribers’ names 
are also received for the quarto copies by tho publisher, Mr. Andrew Reid, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. Engelhardt, late director of tho Museum of Antiquities at Flenaborg, 
announces (by subscription 24s.) an elaborately illustrated volume, ‘ ‘ Denmark 
in tho Emly Iron Age,” comprising recent discoveries in tbe poat-mosscs 
of Slesvig. Subscribers’ names are received by Alcssrs. Williams and 
Norgate, Henrietta Street, Coveut Garden, from whom tho prospectus of 
this highly interesting work may be obtained. 

Mr. John Maclean, F.S.A., announces a Parochial History of tljc 
Deanery of Trigg Minor, iu Cornwall, a district iu which are situated some 
of the most important vestiges of antiquity that are to bo found in the 
county. The work will comprise the history of nineteen parishes, ineluding 
Bodmin, Blislaud, Egloshaile, St. Kew, Michaelstow, Tintagel, with other 
places in which there exist remarkable remains of the prehistoric period, 
and also architectural examples of interest. For the convenience of sub¬ 
scribers tho history of each parish will bo delivered separately, if desired. 
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Tlic Autlior ptOTMca to trflco the desMnt of man&i'B, ftud to give pedi^ca 
of tlio f&miliea tJirough wlooli tliey have patM<J; the^volumB wlH bo aopom- 
iianiod by grounci-plaiie of clmi'cbee (ind castlcE, with othci' iUustrationan 
The parisli of Blialand (pice to aubacribei-g.^ 7^.) is nearly ready ; tbc other 
por^oca will apjieat aa soon os a eufScicnt numher of subscriberE abaU liarc 
boon obtnired. ifessra. l^ichols, 25, Parli&mcut Sti'cet, nro tho publisbcfs. 

To tlioao of our i-endeiB who take intoreHt in Sepulchral MoiHOri&ie and 
the Engraved Jtj'oesea or atone Blahs of the Middle AgeSn the annouuce- 
tiieiitof A work dow it> course of publication in Belgium may be Mcoptuhlo. 
Mh Emile Schoolman, secrotury of tlie “ Comit^ Central do piiLlEcntion dee 
InBCriptLous Fun^raircs da la Flatidi'c Orletilalo^" has uodeirtakcn thu 
aolection of an extensive aor-lcs of osamptes. The work, of wliich 
40 lici-fliSCTs hare appeared, [s in 4to, with JiiTiographio illiiiti-ations, the 
■ price ef each iiimihor being 2 francs* From ais to ten numbers nro Sasued 
in a year, under dirceticni of tht oommittoe spcctally formed at Ghent for 
the purpose. 

Tlie eeccud aeries of tho JllastrateJ Catalogue of Scottish SEALa, by 
Mr. Henry Laing, Is iu the prea&, and will speedily ho dellvorcil to tbo 
BuhacrlherB. The value of Mr. Laiog^s first volume, publisltccl in 1851* and 
the accuracy of tho numerous iltuatraLions by which it is ucccmjianied, are 
kuowu to all who take interest in. Medifljval Bpbragisttc Art* No work on 
an cquftlly compreheriaiYo pluv had at tliat time been undertaken, so far as 
we are avrorc, in any country, Merc receutly, hcweverji ihe complete 
dc&Criplivo Inventory of Seals preserved in the great depository of Fublio 
Nceords at Paris, the interesting " SigiHographie do la Vilie de Saint- 
Otner ” by Me&srs. Hetmaud and Dosebamps de Paa, and the valuable 
tnemoirs on Swiss scaU which Ijito appeared in tho Transactions of the 
Society of AutEquaries of Eiiricb* with aoiuB othoi‘ publicatious of a Jiko 
dcBcription, have shown the inere&tiug oppreoiation of these relics of 
mcdiajval ait. Since the completion of Mr, Laiug's first aei’lea, ho Jias 
been icidcfatigahlc in collfiCting fj’csli matei'inle, and bis friends liove lost no 
opporttmity of aiding his Inquiries; amongst fresh aourCOs of important 
iuroriuation, Mr, Loing has been liberally permitted by the Doan and 
Chapter of Durliain to have occesa to their precious muulmcuts, and tho 
whole of the Scottish seals in the Rceoi'd Office In London have bctiii 
cxaiuined and jjhctograpbed, imdcr liia dirocticu* at tbo cxpeisse of four 
generous lovers of nicdiaival art, vvlio arc desirous that tho materials thus 
obtained ehoulil he given to tlio public. In tho groat depository Inst 
mentioned Mr, Lniog haa tlms been enabled te augujcnt bis collection by 
the addition of all the seals of Scotcli magnates appended to tho Homages. 
TJio supplementary volume, shortly to he issued, will contain descriptions 
of nearly 1000 seals, Baronial, Ecclceiasiical, and Monastic, with those of 
Durghs and Towsia; they arc chiefiy of early date, and will present most 
□ utlieutic Information regandlng Scottish heraldry and those devicoB by 
which f]jc systematic use of heraldio bcariugs wae preceded. Numerous 
ilCustrcitions will bo given* The prioo of the volume will bo two guineas to 
suLseribers, whose names may be sent to Mr- Lalng, 1, Elder Street, 
Ediiibargh, or to ilcssrs. Edmouston and Douglas, the puhlisbcrs. It is 
needless to poinE out how acceptable to those wlm are interested in heraldic 
resenrchca, or the invo^tigatioo of family history, any such repertories must 
prove. We hope tliat Mr Pj'aiiks may ere long complete his piomiKd 
contribution to the history of ScoIb In this country in tlie dcsctipCivc 
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euumerAtlon of original matrices and of impressions attached to documents, 
which formed the special exhibition in May, 1861, by the Society of 
Antiquaries. (Proceedings, vol. i., Second Series, p. 392.) It may bo 
acceptable to some of our readers to bo reminded that a brief inventory of 
seals connected with Wales collected by Mr. Ready (270 in number) has 
been printed in the Archreologio Cambrensis, vol. vi., Third Scries, p. 281. 
Tlio collection has subsequently received numerous additions. Of these, with 
his other rich Sphragistic acquisitions, and also of tho extensive miscel¬ 
laneous stock amassed by tho late Mr. Doublcday, extending to upwards of 
20,000 examples, Mr. Ri^dy is enabled to supply tho collector with faitliful 
reproductious cither in sulphur or clectrotjped.* 

Wo may invito attention to an addition to Northumbrian topography, 
the History of tho Borough, Castle, and Barony of Alnwick, with notices 
of monastic and ecclesiastical foundations, and of tho antiquities of tho 
district. This interesting monograph, of which five parts have Veen issued, 
comprises tho results of many years’ investigation by Mr. Georob Tate, 
F.G.S., secretary of the Borwickshiro Naturalists Club, to whoso Trans¬ 
actions many valuable memoirs have from time to timo been contributed by 
Mr. Tate, especially his account of tho ancient town of Greaves Ash, near 
Linhope, on the flanks of the Cheviots, and his dissertation on the “Ancient 
British Sculptured Rocks of Northumberland and the Eastern Borders,” a 
very remarkable class of remains which has recently attracted considerable 
attention.® Ilis Annals of tho ancient border-town and stronghold of tho 
Percys compriso much curious information connected with tho Northern 
Marches. Amongst tho numerous illustrations will be found the remarkable 
sculptured fragments of a cross, inscribed with Runes, found in 1789 near 
tho ruined church, commonly called Woden’s Church, at Alnmouih. A 
portion only of this rolic had previously been figured, very inaccurately, in 
tho Archioologia, vol. x., pi. xxxvL These sculptures are now preserved in 
the Museum in the Postern Tower at Alnwick Castle. Our lamented friend 
Kemble decyphered tho namo of Meredeh (Meredith), ns tho person by 
whom the cross was wrought. Subscribers’ names may be addressed to the 
author, at Alnwick. 

The discoveries recently made in tho south of France in caverns, the 
habitations of man at a remote period, by tho late Mr. Hekry Cihusty and 
M, Edouard Lartkt arc fresh in the remembrance of all who have followed 
the rapid progress of archmological science in connection with the obscuro 
vestiges of the earliest races. It is highly gratifying to Icam that tho 
extensive collection of early remains brought together from all parts of 
Europe by the lamented Mr. Christy, who for many years prosecuted his 
special subject of inquiry with singular perseverance and intelligence, will 
not be dispersed ; in pursuance of tho dispositions of his will that precious 
assemblage of ovidenco has been tendered by his trustees^ to tho British 
Museum; it will, ns we understand, be provisionally deposited in a house 
appropriated to tho purpose, and a detailed catalogue is in preparation. ^ 

MM. Bailliero have lately announced tho fii*st part of tho “ Rehquuo 
Aquitaniem,” being contributions to the Archeology and Paleontology of 

* S«o a more full notice of Air. Ready'a •ogravings from accumte drawioga by 
vslusble collections in this Journal, Air. Story, may ^ ob^ned from i. 
vol. xviil, p. 47. His addreu is 3, H. Blair, Alnwick; price, postage in- 
Penton Grove, White Lion Street, N. cludeJ, 5i. 

• This memoir, illustrated by twelve 
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Pertgorel and tlis adjuinin^ provinces of Southern Fmiice, hy M. Lartet 
mid air. Christy. The workiYill ho illustrated bj many lithographic platoa 
of tho weapone, omamentoH tcolB, iu atone> bouo^ and horn, of the 
andent pie-historic cnvo-divefiora of Perigord, also of the remaius of con- 
te!jjporauecni5 animals. It mil eonsist of about tvFentj pnrtfl, in 4to,, each 
containling ai^ pl&tea, price 35. 6d. 

The Hlfltory of Aueicnt Artillerj haa in recent years assumed^ a fresh 
interest^ not only on account of tbo rapid progi-e&e of modern nrtlficcra in 
the moans of hostilo dcatructionj and tho incidental recurrence to certain 
obsolete inTenlions, but doubtleaa in great measui^o through attention erdted 
by the olaborato Etudes sur le paaad et I'avcnir do rArtllletio,^’'by tJic 
Emperor of the French. In our own country the subject has been oLuci- 
dated by the roeearohes of the Jate Mr. Hunter, and recently by Mr. Eurtt^ 
to wliom iffo wei'c iudehted for some particulars printed in thiB Joumnl, 
vd. p. GS. To the hind ness of General Lefrcy we owo tbo curious 
aceount of early cannon at the Mont St, Mlchcb given in this volume, and 
moro fully in tlio Pruecediugs of the Eojal Artillery Institution, Woolwich, 
Tol. ir. The interesting questiona connected with tliis subject have found 
au iuteUigent and zealous investigator in lieut. Brackonhury, E.A., whose 
researches will be recorded in the publication last mentiO'iied. The fii-at 
part of hie coHimnuicationa on Aueieut Cbhhoti iu Europe, from their 
Hist employment to A.n. 1350,” comprises much information derived from 
careful and critical eianiinatiou of documentary etideoee. 

The charaoterittic poculiaritics of church architecture in^ tho wostern 
extremity of Southern Engl and have long excited the curiosity of tho 
Ecelcsiologiat. Ouf readers may recall the valuable memoir? given in this 
Jeuroal by Mr. B. W, Godwin, vol. i., p. 317, voh iviii., pp, 331, 325, 
and by Mr. Rogers, voL Ji,, p. SS. Mr. J. T, Blight, of Pensance, ^yltll 
whoso ahiJities aa an antiquary we are familiar througli his curious notices 
of early GomiBh habitations near Ghysau&tftr, givon in tliis JourACil, 
vol. jtTjii-s p. 33, has lately completed a volume of ^^otes oa the Churches 
of West CorjiivalJ, published Lj Messra. Barhcr, and well dcaerving of the 
attcution of tlie arebltcetuL'ul antiquary. 
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SHERBORNE MINSTER. 

• By tho ItoT. R. WILLIS, ilX, P.R.8., Ac., JackaoaUn PrcfcMor of tho Univonlty of 

CamUndjre.^ 

’ The church or minster of Sherborne, as.it now stands, 
exhibits in its fabric clear evidence to show that it is 
essentially a Norman church entirely transformed—so far as 
the nave and presbytery are concerned, into the Perpen- 
diculai* style; the transepts, tower, and other appendages 
still retain Norman characteristics with Early English in¬ 
sertions and additions, especially a portion of a fine Lady 
Chapel at tho east end. The Perpendicular work is of an 
unusually grand and beautiful character, and has the ad¬ 
vantage of being accurately dated. At the west end of this 
minster are fragments, which clearly show that the nave 
was prolonged in the fourteenth centuiy by a building 
resembling a parish church, with three aisles, the plan of 
Avhich can be pretty accurately traced. This is known as 
the church or chapel of Alhalowes. 

The minster was that of a Benedictine Abbey; but we 
liave no records of its first construction, and the remains of 
the monastic buildings are too scanty to attract more than a 
passing mention in the present memoir. The^ site of them 
is appropriated to the King’s School, the buildings of which 
have been lately rearranged and constructed without reference 
to the plan of the monasteiy, although admirably adapted to 
their proper purposes. 

At the meeting of the Institute at Oxford, in 1850, a 
memoir of Sherborne Miiister Avas read by the Rev. J, L. 

* Road boforo tho Archaoological loititute, at tbeir annual meeting, held at Do^ 
cheater, Auguat 2,186S. 
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Petit, which was afterwards printed in the Bristol volume, 
with abundant illustrations from the pencil of the author.® 
These sketches were made soon after the commencement of 
the restoration, which gives them an additional value, for 
they not only preserve one or two curious particulars, wliich 
have been unavoidably obliterated by that work,* but they 
also serve as evidence of the admirable manner in which the 
restorations have been carried out. The author has confined 
himself to the description and analogy of the architectural 
characters of the building, and more especially to the forms 
and aiTangement of the vaulting, which he has worked out so 
completely and ingeniously, as to have exhausted that portion 
of the subject. 

In the present memoir, I propose, in the first place, to 
describe the Minster as it stands, and the probable plan of 
the Church of Alhalowes ; and in the next place, to attempt 
the elucidation of the history of the latter church, and the 
remarkable quarrel between the monks and the parish, to 
which it gave rise, and which ended in a conflagration of the 
Minster in 1437, that destroyed the choir and central tower, 
but spared the nave, and was thus the cause of the building 
of the present magnificent structure. 

In the plan at the end of this memoir, the distribution of 
styles is indicated by various hatchings, as explained in the 
table in its margin, a, b, is the Early English Lady chapel, 
of which the portion B, in a darker tint than a, exists, and 
forms part of tho building which was until lately the school¬ 
master’s house, but at present has no assigned destination. 
This house includes also the chapel of our Lady of Bow, on 
the south, marked c. This chapel, built by Abbot Rarae- 
sunne,^ opened to the south aisle of the choir by a lofty arch, 
now closed by a lath and plaster partition, at the lower part 
of which may be seen the remains of a stone panelled screen. 
The north end of the house, at d, does not appear to have 
been the site of any chapel at the time of the Reformation, as 
none is mentioned in the deeds of sale of the church to tho 
parishioners. The dotted line, at B, is the east boundary of 
the house, and the destroyed portion of the Lady chapel, at a, 

* Vido alto Arcbnologlcol Jouroal, toL * “ Ramesunne Abbato wtto a cbapalle 

P’ 70. cauIUd our Ladjr of Bow, hard to tho 

* Vido noto appended to tho ** view aoutb aide of the Old Lady cliapelle."— 
from tooth tranaept" at the end of thia Lcland. I tin., vol. iL f. 49. 

memoir. 
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outside of that boundary, is laid down from a plan of the 
foundations uncovered by Mr. Slater, to whom I am in¬ 
debted for it. One compartment of rich Early English 
vaulting covers the part B, included in the house. The 
lateral walls of this compartment are arranged in a manner 
that appears to indicate that, in the complete state of the 
east end, tliere were small lateral chapels on the sites of 
C and D. The opening of the Lady chapel to the church 
was by a.fine Early English arch, which still exists in the 
wall, but its centre is a little south of that of the Perpen¬ 
dicular choir, and consequently the corbels at n and o, which 
receive the fan vaults of the eastern aisle, are placed out of 
symmetry ; o, which falls against the opening, is constructed 
so as to remain as a pendant hanging freely down. 



Vault of Eafetom Aialo boUlsil C « RerccLi'. 


This is shown in Mr. Petit’s woodcut above,® which repre¬ 
sents the fan vault of this eastern aisle looking south. The 
walled-up arch of the Lady chapel is indicated by the outer 
molding, which stands free of the wall. The corbel, «, of 
the fan vault is engrafted upon this Early English molding, 

* 1 am indebted to Ur. Petit’e kiodnecs niustrationa at the end of this memoir, 
for the uM of thu woodcut, and al^ of p. 115. 
five others enumerated in the Uat of 
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and the o, hangs doivn, aud Tvlien the ai'ch was open 

was a free pendant. 

On the north side of tho ehoir wall avo' two chapela, 
I 3 j f; E retains Normau walls on three sidos^ and the east 
wall lias the arch of a Norman window walled up^ and the 
north wall an inserted Perpendicular window. This chapel 
was evidently an original part of the Norman clnirch. 
The Kormaii arch of entrance from the transept and the 
similar arch next to itj leading to the choir aisle, ivere 
changed for a pair of Perpendicular arches after the fire. 
The chapel hears the name of Bishop Eoger of Sarum, 
A.n. 1107. East of it is anotlicr chap eh Fj ingeniously 
formed by building two Early English walla to form the 
north and east sides, and utilising the east wall of the 
former chapel, and the north w^all of the aisle, for the other 
two sidea Accordingly* Norman external arcades and 
hlanhed windows ornament its interior west and south sides, 
and its east has an Early English triplet, as shewn in the 
opposite sketch. 

The choir and its aisles are complete and intelligible on 
the plan without explanation. 

In rebuilding the choir, the Norman ruins appear to haye 
been rased to the ground* and the present' work erected* 
without being embarrassed by the old piers or wall. It is* 
therefore^ a free and magnificent design of the pei'iod. Tlie 
townsmen were forced to contiibnte to it* and it was built in 
Abbot Bradeforde’s time—143C to 1459. 

The Norman materials were employed in the rebuilding. 
Thus, the panel siu-facos of the Perpendicular work exhibit 
the small stones of the Norman masonry* encased with 
muUions of large stones ; but the tracery Leads of the panels 
are framed of large stones. Tlie first sight of the work 
gives the impression that the panel framing has been en¬ 
grafted upon untouched Norman walls and pici^.; but a 
close inspection of the masonry will show^that this is cer¬ 
tainly not the case. In the late restoration of the choir 
many of those small Nojman stones* when taken out of the 
wall* showed Norman carving at the back. 

After the choir was completed, and of course the services 
re-established therein* we find that the nave was rebiult in 
the Perpendicular style. Leland’s phrase is that “Peter 
Ilamesanne (1475 to 1504)* next Abbate* saving one* to 
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Bradeford, buildid ^ fundamentis al the West Part, of 
S Marie Chirch.” Itiu., vol. ii., f. 48. . 

Forty years liad elapsed since the design of the choir bad 
been prepared; and it is not surprising that the design of 
the nave differs from that of the choir altogether, and that 
the. rebuilding was also carried on another system. The 
nave escaped the fire, and its stones were not injured by 
calcination. The irregular spacing of the present piers, 
which I will presently explain in detail, can, in my opinion, 
only bo accounted for on tie supposition that they contain in 
their hearts the core of the piers of an earlier and ruder work. 

Also the difference in design between the nave and choir 
as exhibited in Mr. Petit’s two elevations on the opposite 
and following pages, shows that it was forced upon the 
builders by the necessity of employing these old picra. 

In the choir the vault shafts, and great part of the pier- 
moldings, rise uninterruptedly from the pavement to tho 
level of the springing of the vault. 

In the nave, on the contrary, tho design is divided hori¬ 
zontally into two stories by a string molding, with pier 
arches below, and large clerestory windows above. The 
windows are separated from each other by vault shafts 
descending from the fan tracery of the roof, and resting on 
angel corbels placed immediately above the horizontal string 
molding. 

The upper story divides the nave into five equal compart¬ 
ments, of windows and fan vaulting. Beneath the horizontal 
molding the series of pier arches also divides the length of 
the nave into five compartments. But the arches are not 
only of greatly unequal width, but the piers of the north and 
south sides do not always stand opposite to each other. 

* It follows that the vault shafts and angel corbels rarely 
stand over the middle of the spandrel walls of the pier 
arches. But as these spandrels are left completely bare of 
ornamentation, there are no architectural lines to connect 
the decoration of the upper story with tho lower, and thus 
the irregularities escape general observation.® 

• In th 9 plMi the dotted lines 1, 2, 3, v«uU shafts of the north lido aisle, show 
4 5, 6 ihow tho distiibutiou of tho vault the distribution of the side aisle wooden 
and'cierestorv window into five equal fsn-vault*. By compering ths portion of 
compartments. these two systems of lines, the 

The dotted lines l, k, I., M, v, o, which laritles of tho pier arches become evident, 
connect tho centres of the pier with tho Similarly, on the south side, tho irregular 
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The nature of the irregiilaritiea of the pier arclies betray 
their Hormaii origin. It is not unusual in liorman churolies 
to fi ud a pier arch of smaller span than the others next to 
the tower pier. This is apparently intended to enable its 
pier to assist better in bnttresaing the tower pier. Wim- 
born minster may he quoted as a neighbonring example. 

The transepts and tower piers are essentially Norman^ but 
hare Perpendicular windows inserted, whieli it is not my 
purpose to describe. 1 will merely mention that on the 
outer surface of the east clereatory wall of the south ti'aii- 
septj above the chapel, O, the traces of the jamb of a 
Norman window^ cariully preserved in the restorations, may 
atill be seen* 

These transepts, and the Norman arches of the tow^er 
intervening between the Perpendicular work of the cJioir 
and that of the nave, completely separate the one from tlie 
other, so that their differences of style are not brought into 
juxtaposition. The western tower arch/ much lower than 
the fan vaultings, divides the choir vault from the nave vault. 
But the eastern tower arch is entirely removed, so as to 
leave the range of fan vaulting of the choir uninterrupted. 
The manner in whiclv this is carried out is conapletely 
explained in Kr, Petit*s papei' (pp, 195, 196). 

The Noiman porch is at F on the south side. This was 
rebuilt with the same stones from the foundation at the 
beginning of the restoration, in 1850, under Mr. Carpenter, 
who, in accordance with the theory which then prevailed, 
determined to finish the upper part with a Norman compo¬ 
sition of hie own, instead of replacing the Perpendicular 
parapet with which it had been capped by tho Mediaeval 
architect of the nave, and which connected it so harmoniously 
with the exterior of the building. 

The opinion, so forcibly and admirably expressed by Mr. 
Petit^^ that " the old i>orch of Sherborne, Norman below and 
Perpendicular aboTfe, wa^ far more valuable, and to the eye 


Is tbanu btsd dh tlie crutsde, bv 
tbe buitres&tf. Od tbe nnrLh igjde^ the 
cloister buttrcssen BUpB-rHiuma. FuK 
eu tb# clciifttflif WE* deatroyed at tEis Ee- 
formitioD, ths waII, iiOJHiug Jtft sup- 
pgrt, to giTe aii4 mia bolster^ 
up by buttresECE, wliicli in U^o 

lEto reAtgntion bure pljics tgtbpEa 
wbicl) Bxa mdicflCeel Gy tbt doited 


3,9,bIiow the of tho 

TAlslt ihixfla of tho clDuter built Gy 
Abbot FVithe {1Q j 9-1371). Ths ne^oi'Etsd 
wiDdeifa of th« Dortb aisEe aiu part of the 
wDi'k. 

? The poEitLOU of the N'otmiLd tower 
nrcdi is at 3, 7p iu tho plsQ. 

^ TnmtaEtoonRj Mcetiug of tho IiiBt. at 
Bristol, r- ^90. 
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of die perhaps, more beautiful than'a restoration of 

the same porch, Normaniaed to the very point of the gable/’ 
now represent the convictieii of the majority of the arclii- 
tects, antiquaries, and artists, who inspected it upon occasion 
of the late meeting of the Archaeological Institute* 

\7e may now examine the remains of tho chmch of 
Alhalowes, as sliown in the plan*® tTiiese consist of tJio 
lowei' part of the long wall, tf, which bounded its aisle on 
the north, and of the four respond piers, cjj b, s, t, whicli 
are engiafted into the west ft out of the church. In Mi. 
Pctit^s view of the west end, at the beginning of this papei', 
a portion of the long wall is seen at the left handj and three 
of the ruined respond piers. The style of these i^emains is late 
Decorated or Eai'ly Perpendicular. The south respond, t, is 
the most perfect, being the only one that retains a portion of 
the springing of the ai'ch.^ They are all in a very decayed 
state ; but they show that four similar and parallel arches 
abutted against the west \vall of the church* The long wall, 
now i^educed to the office of a high garden wall, lias a series 
of projections, ^ % from its southern face; the plan of one 
of which is given at fig. 3, in the margin of the general plan. 
In the centre of each is a shaft, the original capital of which 
sustained the roof-frame of the side aislca, and the recessed 
wall faces between are the sill walk of the side aisle windows, 
arranged in the same manner as those lu the inside of 
the minster.^ But this wall terminates eastward at q with 
the lower part of a respond, exactly answedng to Q, and 
showing that liero was a high arch, opening into the space, 
V, which is at present hemmed in on the north by the 
restored gable of the monastic hall, usually termed the 


^ In of SUerborac, to^on ffocn 

hiclaD.1 euvvey by J* LoUd, 1735, [said by 
Hutckiins to bnve been in bis tlcna in 
poiiaesaiou of tb(? GOTtmCol nf tbs Alms 
HduS0j of n rodnc«d ontty 

cnginiTeii in bifl ConntT nLsbory^ tb& 6il4 
of A1ludow«fl is lab}elled " Rulos ttt a 
cbliroli or ^bape:]." liVom tbia wa mny 
AOnoluda tbat {:nnfiidQnibla ramalns 
ilten Etandio^. 

1 A plan tliLf rict.p<oad i&gi74n lu tba 

^ The north aieU of tbo mhisler 
eE£«pt£d. tar that perf^tly plotn ; the 
SiOUtb oMoj and tha aifiliea of preaby. 
taiy Lav4 tba iflcass&d aIILb in □ naataiciL 
An inntoQCQ of a wcateni apfto n 


cliiiEolL aam'dnbat niinilar U> ALbaloxf^ 
oeenrn at Great YarmonUi, TrliiBr^ in 
laao, it WRfl d^tanninnd by tbi ynnp^ 
men of the town U) arcct an entj ftsly naw 
build 107 ft long IT* tft S., and 47 ft. 
wide ^ tt> W., nt tla wf6t and of tbo 
cbonchj ia ba i;alJad tho Ehabai^tB' 
AMa< RouQdatlom Trara laid, Init tba 
BtrugtuFa proModed oloifly ^ nad It wna 
ultimataly abandoned in DonaequaaM 
tba pl(^[uo, in I $4 9. It aatrad as a q^mufy 
for tnany ynact tn Iba toT^u. Tba fouo* 
datioaa vi^ejno uacovicrDd sonia yeara 
mnl tba plan is ijlren by Mr. Seddon. 
Vide TmnaiMjtioug of tba InHlilato of 
Ui-itigh AratitectB, 1864, p. 7^, 
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Eefectory, and is completely open to tlie gardfen, on tlie 

IVGSt. 

But this arch, Q, authorises us to suppose that the arch 
Tvhicli sprang from t, tlie corresponding respond to q, was 
similarly ai-raugod. witli respect to the south aisle wall* 
Thus, 11 and s being assumed as the abutments of a rauge of 
pier arches, we obtain a church with a centro aud two side 
aisles * as shown in the outline* 

The arch T freely opens to the spaOe w* But the origiual 
disposal of these spaces y and W must remain a mystery. 
They may have been enclosed as chapels, wluoh appears to 
be the most probable supposition. 

Tlic long space V, w, was apparently arranged for the 
purpose of freeing the parish church from immediate contact 
with the west end of the minster, by serving the purpose of 
a vestibule common do the two. A roredos, w, with 
kterd screens, probably received the parish altar, and 
thus T, w, would become a continuation of the side aisles like 
a procession path, and an imitation of the arrangement of 
the cast end of the minster itself. This path would give 
free access to the great western door, and to the lateral 
doors of the minster, and also to the chapels Y, ir., and even 
tlie latter may have been a porch* 

Tire lateral door, u, was manifestly that which acquired 
so ranch iraportanco in the dispute, as ^rill appear below** 
But the traces of another lateral door may be seen at 

The great Pei'pendicular window of the west front seems 
at first sight to mal^e the abutment of the roof of Alhalowea 
churcii impossible. Wc know that this window was part of 
the works of Abbot Ramesunne eighty or ninety years after 
Alhalowes w^as built. I am informed that until the restora¬ 
tion the lower panels o£ the tracery were blank panels. Tho 
original ridge of Alhalowes roof probably reached only about 
half way up the clerestory w^all at the minster, and the 
Porpeiidicular ardritect would alter it by doping it down- 
w’ards to the new window sill, or hipping as the term is, 
so as to allows free light to the window. This device is 
commonly employed, as for example at the Junction of 
the Lady chapel with the high east window of Gloucester 
Cathedra!. 

s TEw widtli af tL* sentro w«lo la IS fc. of tlia tooUi aidg IS ft. It iq. 

2 Id., of Uu 3 nartli bUo I’l fC. C lUi, lud ^ Vida p. IQS* 
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Having now described the minster and the church of 
AllialoweSj I ’will endeavour to elucidate the history of that 
chni-oh^ and the quarrel between the monks and the pa¬ 
rishioners to which it gave rise. This dispute has heon the 
theme of every historian of the minster, from Leland to the 
excellent Handbook of the present vicaiv My only apology 
for reviving this oft-told tale is the fortunate acquisition of 
a document, which appears to me to clear up much of the 
ambiguity that hangs about the details of the atfaiv. 

The document is no other than tlie ^'Ordinance made 
between the abbot and convent and the parishioners/''® 
discovered apparently by Hutchins, the laboiious and inde¬ 
fatigable historian of the county, in Bishop Ifevill's llcgister 
at Salisbury, and of ’which he has given an English abstract. 
But this turns out tO' be unfortunately erroneous in several 
particulajs, and omits important details. He lias also mis¬ 
dated it one year too early. 

Ag no documentary evidence can he thoroughly interpreted 
wit] lout possess-ing it in its original language, and still less 
through the medium of a translated absti-acE, I ’^vas induced, 
when preparing this memoir, to take steps for obtaining a 
complete copy of the original deed. 

I have much pleasure in expressing mj thanks to the 
Deiin of Salisbury for his obLigiiig aggistance in carrying out 
my request, and also especially to James Hussey, Esq., who 
most kindly took the trouble .of transcribing from Bishop 
Nevill’s EegLstor the entire documentn This I Lave printed 
ill the Appendix, No. I, and will now present to my leaders 
a literal translation of the ’whole. It will-be found, on perusal, 
to give a vivid and most interesting picture of the manners 
of the time, and of the jealousies then existing between 
parish priests, monks, and laity, as ’well as clear evidence 
relating to the church of Alhalo’^vcs, 

" Orojitance made by Robert (Neyill), Biairop op Sarttm, 

BETWEEN' THE CoNTEHT OP TUB MOl^ASTXEZ OF SEIE’* 
BOKNB AND THE PaEISHIONERS THERE. 

To every child of the holy mother church, who may 
hispcct those presents, and especially to those who are inte¬ 
rested in their matter or may be iu future, we, Robert, by 

* Hubdiitia.' Dorselalitre-, Slid cdiL vol. It. p. SV. 
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Divine permission Bialiop of Saruniij oflTer salutation througli 
Him who is the true salvation of aU. 

, We have received from those religious men the Abbot and 
oonvent of Shirborne, in oyr diocessj a serious accusation 
or complaint^ to the effect tliat notwithstanding a baptismal 
font has existed within the navo of the church of the afoi-e- 
said monastery from the beginning and primeval foundation 
thereof,—in which font every infant of the town and parish 
of the said Shirborne has received baptism from a time 
beyond wlhcb the memory of man extendeth not,—yot certain 
parishionei‘3 there, namely, Diehard Howell, ffhomas Draper, 
John Toker, Walter Paskuly, and John Aysheley, and others 
their confederates, about eight in number, casting bohiud 
them the fear of Grod, have constructed and caused to be set 
up a new font in the inferior part of the i^oresaid church, 
where the parishioners are wont to hear divine service, and 
outside the accustomed place (a), doing this of their own 
rashness, contrary to onr prohibition to them coiicoraing 
this matter, and to the no small prejudice and trouble of the 
monastery, Por this cause, and on account of the ringing of 
the parish bells for matins, also because of the narrow pas¬ 
sage of the doorufa^ in the intertaediafe wall at ffe south part, 
between the parishionei's place md the body (corpus) of the 
church of the monastei'p afcresald (b), grave dissension arose 
between the abbot and convent and certain of the aforesaid 
parisliionera, when the procession to the font in tho church 
of the said monastery took place at Easter and at Pentecost. 

Whei’efore on tbo part of the said religious men we were 
humbly I'cqucsjied to provide a suitable remedy in thia 
matter. Desiring to he certified of the truth of the premises, 
we visited the monastery and town of Shirborue iu person. 
There, in the Abbots’ Hall, on the 13tb November of the 
subscribed year (143S), appeared before ns John Bazett, 
John Kaylewey, Kichard Rechett, and John Sprotert, on the 
part and in the name of all the parisliioners, besides other 
persons, to the number of one hundred or more ; and 
earnestly petitioned that we would deign to restore the 
baptismal font of the church of the said monastery, and oil 
other matters above recited, to their autient use and pristine 
condition in the body m' nave (o) (iu corpora sou navi) of 
the church of the said monastery. 

A proclamation, was then, made in the vulgar tongue 
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before all those present* that if any one either for hig own 
iaterestj or that of the perisiiioner^ of tho pariah of Shirborno 
aforesaid* desired to oppose or contradict the aforesaid peti¬ 
tion, he was now to declare it* But no opposition or 
contradiotion was made, either particular or general* 

And because* by the inquisition w© made in tins matter* 
we found ©very particular in the said complaint to b© 
tmo. 

Considering, moreover* the groat prejudice and injury 
that might accrue to the monastery in future by the erection 
of the new font above mentioned* and also that nothing 
ought to be changed without ui^cnt cause* which haa been 
established, by long custom- Also having duly weighed tlie 
advice of our counsel learned in tho law* and assisting us in 
thia judgment: 

We will* and order* and by the tenor of those presents 
with the concurrenc© and expressed wish of the abbot and 
convent* and of all the parishioners above mentioned* do 
deci CG : 

(1*) That the said font which* with dariog rashness has 
been newly sot up, he utterly destroyed and removed* and 
carried out of the church by those who caused it to be 
made* Tills removal of the font and of its matenals 
should have been put into immediate oxocvitlon under our 
own inspection. 

(2.) The rioging of the hells to matins for the patishioneis 
throughout the whole year shall he made after tlie sixth 
hour has been struck by the clotuka or of the 

monastery*^ and not before, except on the solemn feasts* 
viz., AUsaints, Chiistunas* Epiphany* and EaSlor* 

(3.) Also the baptismal ±but of the monastery shall be set 
up and replaced iu its old and accustomed position* and all 
iufants born or to be born in the said town shall* na of old* 
be baptized therein. 

(4.) The iutermediatc door and entrance for the pro¬ 
cession of the parishioners to the font* shall be eularged aad 

hOrAm MltdEQ per clotkam BBU l0£t. ClofVa stiikiu^ ItOflW 5^0 niAU- 
liDrolDfiiun monaetcnl sienetuia/^ The tiouad la ISJO, ftai van tWcfAie mdi- 
TS-ord C1*CA or Clocciv, fcci. iiiDufiAHefli h mem n cOil tury aOirwardF* Buh thia ia 
ospjftitiea M " elflolHfj" a £eli, au«J IJJW ia an onrly i UStAiiCQ or tlie ij>pliCEilEnn of tliO 
the orjgjuol matitiiLig of IL , But* iu tka -^rord Tvhioli hsA HOW MWpileteJy 

preiOutcMfl, itiaAl)cUin'aci!fcyacl[Ht, superaeJofl tlio auticat meHjinj, to ttm 
for Elts ELitti liout'ia to 1)0 iudtciitAd or miicUiiaa mstOail ol tbo boU* 
poiutod out ity tho abbey olotk Or liturO' 
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arched^ 3 o as to give ^ more ample space* and bring it to ite 
original form, 

(5^) The manner and form of tbo procession and otlior 
ceremoniefl about the font are to be observed in the old 
accustomed manner. 

(6h) There shall be made, at the expense of tbe monas- 
terj*_ an intermediate partition in the nave of the monastic 
church (ecclesiae monasterialis), close to the choir of the 
monks* so that there shall be a distinct sepai'ation between 
the monks and the aforesaid parishioners. 

(7-) *This replacement of the font and enlargement of tbe 
door must be effectually completed before Chi-istmaa-day 
next. 

All and every of these premises must be faithfully 
observed* as well by the abbot and tho convent* as by the 
parisbioners of the said parish* under pain of the greater 
excommunication. 

Given at our manor of Remmesbury* on the eighth day of 
January, a. d. iiccccxxxvi*^ and in the tenth year of our 
consecration.^’ 


From this deed we gather* from (a), that tbe parishioners 
of Sherborne were wont to bear divine service in a place 
termed the inferior part of the chm-ch of the 

Next, from (b) and (o)* that there was an intermediate 
ioall between this place of ilte parishionei^e and the nave of the 
monaeitc church. Therefore the place of the parishioners 
was outside the nave* and not formed by a mere screen or 
partition cutting off a part of the nave, 

Mody is the 'term employed in the clause (b)* but from 
(o) we learn that in accordance with universal practice, tbe 
writers of this document considered it to be synonymoue 

^ Further* it appears from (b)* that there was a narrow door 
m tbe south part of the intermediate wall* which commuui- 


^ Tliig beldjiigs to the CCclaaittstiflftl 
y*Ar, wliEcli bfg»n ou the 25tli Marcli, 
and ib niDietit tEjJIa wouH bb Tlie 
inirwtds^ticm ii; the HaU toot 

p]:iM &n litti Koteraber, 14SS, mi the, 
BwhopB ^>rdinaii« piibliaL^d Dn Hio 

of tba folio ffing Jniuunrj, both betoa ia 
tho lith Tear of Houcy YL, uot the • 
lltP, as Hutchlda a{Lji, Jjl llili abstract 


he the monueV aad natiua of iho 

41liaiTial Tctj DbBCLUffiJy and omita tbe 
fact of the BlfiliDp'a hcfdiag an icqueat 
in tho Abhot'ft HaJI, ae itreU pg tho ordpr 
for the dflBtraetdOn and rsnaotol of tbs 
iJtw tnogaT font* find the fact that tbs 
tan&actcd door ’hvM at (be Boutll p*rt of 
the iQ toL'QiBdkto \i'aB. 
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cRted between the parieliioiiere’ place and the of the 
monastic clini'ch. 

Thug the intermediate wall must hare stood north, and 
south, and could have been no other than the west front of 
the mv&. 

Consequent!j the plaice of th pm isUon^s on the other 
side of this wall, was the structure which is termed the 
church of AlhcdotosB. 

In facti the or lower end of the nave, is neces- 

sflrily the west end when the term ig used not with re¬ 
ference to altitude, but to dignity* As we say, the upper 
and lower end of a table, or a room, so tlie upper, or 
supe^'im' end of a clmrch is that where the altar is pkoed, 
and the opposite is the inferior, or lower end, 

It may be perceived from this document, that the 
monks were as much or more at fault than the parishioners 
in this matter. For although the bishop begins his ordi¬ 
nance in a tone that favors the oemveat, and imperatively 
condemns tlie parishioiiera for setting up a font of their 
own without due ccdesiaatical authority, and also for 
ringing their bells at times inconvenient to the convent, it 
appears from the latter clauses that the monks had annoyed 
tl^ie parishionerg by removing the old font from its original 
position in the nave, to one that was inconveuient to them, 
and also that they had altered the doorway through which 
their baptismal processions were wont to pass, and made it 
much naiTOwer. 

The clause (b) identifies the narrowed doorway with the 
door in the west fi-ont (u in the general plan, fig. 1), whicli 
opeus to the south aisle of tlie navo. Tliis doorway is 
represented in plan and elevation in the engravings ou the 
following page, and is also shown in Hr* Petit's view of the 
west end. It is now completely walled up, but tlie arrange¬ 
ment of its arches ooi’responda so remarkably with the do- 
soription in the clauses (b) and (4), as to leave no doubt 
of its being the very door which was complained of. 

The plan (fig, 6) taken at a level just above tlie Norman 
impost, shows the original Norman doorway in a black tint, 
the inserted doorway in a lighter tint, and the wall which 
closes it in a still lighter tint hounded by dotted hues.' 

The only visible parts of the Norman doorway, and of the 
inserted pointed doorway, are those which are seen in the 
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elevation (fig, 5)j and on tlie inside of tbe church the wall is 
plastered and flat I have inserted in the plan (%, 6)^ those 
portions of the J^onnan and pointed doorways which arc 
buried in the wall, in accordance with other examples of door¬ 
ways, to make the fact of the narrowing of the passage by 
the insertion of the pointed arch, more clear * 

TJie external face of the wall which blocks up the pointed 
arch, is at present wholly occupied by a large monumental 
tablet to the memory of Benjamin Vowel! and his three 
wives,® who died in 1783, 



ElflTaLt^ia aiod Fl*a of tbs froatTi-Weitcre Dsc™»r tbo Nnw, 

It appears from the Bishop^s ordinancej that] the pa¬ 
rishioners were divided in opinion respecting the new font, 
and quarrelling amongst themselves ; and ae he had given 
to the monks nearly a year to carry out the amendment 
and removal of the annoyances which arose on their side 

* iQ it'd mnfgin o-f tlic gendml joined in Ectiiii^ up tLa now 

plan,ia ft veotton afibe mdld.' font, SO Cndt potsiblj a dsn^nDdnut cf Itib 

inj- of tiie iusflrtod d&orwciy. mtlMHitm t 1™* ^ggiciivfid at tho 

“ It ift worth remarking Ciftt ttit? njino jiarr&wiog; of the doorwnj, luii hlockod' 
In Hpparaatly the BHOie ttatef KEebard it up nitogotb^f^ 
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towards tlie parishionersj we uinT-y easily imagine tliat delays 
and evasions on Lotli sides helped to ‘bring about the well- 
known violent termination of these dispnitesj 'whicli ia re¬ 
corded by Leland, as follows :— 

“ This was the Cause of the Abolition of the Paroch 
Chirch there. The Monlces and the Tonnes Men fello at 
yariaunce byCEinse the Tonnes Men tooke privilege to use 
the Sacrament of Baptisme in the Chapelle of Al-Halowes. 
’Whereupon ouo Walter Galior a stonte Bocher, dwelling yn 
Shirburu, defacid dene the Fontstoiiej and after the vai'i*' 
aunco growing to a playne sedition and the Townes-Meime 
by the Mene of an Erie of Huntei^dune, lying yn those 
Quarters and taking the Townes-Meunes Part^ and the 
Bisshop of Saresbyri the Moiikes Partj a Preate of Al-Halowis 
shot a Shaft with fiev into the Toppe of that Part of SL 
Marye Chirch that devidid the Est Fart that the Monkes 
nsid ft om (that) the Townes-Men usrd : and this Partition 
channcing at that Tyme to be tliakkid yn the Eofe sotte 
a fievj and consequently al the hole Chircli, the Lede and 
Belles meltid, was defacuh” Loknd's I tin., vol. ii ., £ 47» 

It may be aqaestion whetlicr Walter OaJlor was employed 
by tho monks and the townsmen who supported tlieir views, 
to deface the new illegal font, or whether he boldly destroyed 
the abbey font in revenge for the destruction of the new 
one. It appears to me that the first interpretation fs tlie 
one which best agrees with the terms employed by Lei and 
in his two memoranda. The first declares that the towns¬ 
men baptized in the Chapelle^ wli&t^eapiim tlie Bocher de- 
facid the Font stone.” The second (Itin., vol, iii., £ 90) runs 
tliusS Mary tliie Abhay Chheh snmtime a Paroebe 
Chirch burnid a hundeiith Yers or more sins, by a Sedition 
in the Tonneyor a Fant l/roken donn by a Boucher cauUid 
Walter Gallor*” 

In both, the sedition arises because the inAabitanis ara 
aggrieved by the butcher breaking a font, and the fii'at 
memorandum shows that this destruction was meant to stop 
tl^e baptism in the Chapel. 

By comparing the ordinance with the several memoranda, 
in which Lelaud all ados to the parish church ajsd to 
Alhalowes, fha history of the latter may be made tolerably 
clear. 

The ordinance ebows tbat^ when it was written the 
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parjahioners attended the ordinary services of the church in 
Alhalo’n^es, but ivere compelled to baptize their children in 
the nave of the minster ; and Leland writes that the Body 
ot the Abbey Chirch dedicate to our Lady servid ontille a 
hunderith Yeres ay ns for the chife Paroch Chirch of tlie 
Toun/’ Alhalowes was tbeiiefore in the condition of a 
c/iapel, having no parochial rights of baptism and sepulture. 
It is quite possible that the discontent of the paiishioners 
arose iu the ^rst iastanco fi'om tbeir having been ba¬ 
nished for the ordinaiy services from tbeir ancient parish 
church in the nave when Alhalowes was bnilL Be that as 
it may, Leland’s first mention of Alhalowes before tho riot 
terms it the " OhapeUe of Al-Iialo\ves.” 

Then comes the riot, and the fire and the consequent 
rebuilding of the east end of the church, which must have 
driven the monks to establish their choir in the nave, and to 
consent to the legal- transformation of Alhalowes chapel into 
the parish church, in order to get rid of the parishioners. 
This view esplams Leland’s assertion that the riot “ was tlie 
cause of the Abolition of the I^ai ocli Chirch in the nave of 
the minster, and his subsequent memorandum that after 
tliys tyme ALlIalowes CMrch and not S Maryes was usid 
for the Pai och Chirch.^^ 

These notes were made at his first visit, about 1538 ; but 
the monastery was suppressed March 18,15S9. The church 
was granted by the king to Sir John Horsey, and by him 
sold to the parish ; and this escplains anotlier note jnade by 
Leland, iu the tliird volume of liis Itinerary.' Iu this 
volume we find a series of concise memoranda recapitulating 
the histoiy of the Abbey, and apparflhitly written after a 
second visit, certainly after the above transactions. For . 
amongst them is the third note relating to Alhalowes, as 
follows:—^‘Alhalowee Paroch Chirch pullid down akte and 
the Paroch Chirch made in our Lady Chirch at the Abbay/’ 
And tbere it has rested ever since. 

Wo may now turn to tlie minster itself, and coneidar the 
effects of the fire. 

The part which w.^s thatched must have been the tower ] 
and tliua, any person standing on the roof of Alhalow'Os’ 
chapel, would be in sight of it, and might have shot a fiery 

’ Lgluml’a ItiiiertlfJ tugun lUo-ut ICSS, ftHcl nn’em 6arl COIKli ilcto tq tite 

Lin^ ILL 1S4C. 
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bolt mto it It be remarked tlia,t m t^o of tbe bosses 
of tbe vault of the presbytery an arrow is carved, with its 
point directed eastwai'd. 

Leland qualifies or explains his assertion that the whole 
cliurch was defaced, by saying that the ** Pier came not to 
the chapelle of our Lady, by reason that it was of an older 
Building," Also that “ The Poi'che of the soutl;t side of the 
Body of S Mary Chirch is an antique Peace of Work, and 
wfia not defacid with Fier, by cause it S to ode with a :fe,r lower 
Kofe than the Body of tJie Chirch did," 

The extent of the damage to tbo church h also well 
defined by a licence “ to acquii'e lands in mortmain to the 
value of 10/. a year on account of the fire {mde Appendix, 
No. II,)j dated 24 Hen* VI. (1446), eight or nine years after 
the occurrence. This declares that *"a sudden fire had 
lately^ conaamed and devastated the choir and campanile cf 
the monastery of Sbirbom, together with the bells hanging 
therein and other buildings of the Abbot and convent." 

As no mention is made of the nave in this preamble wo 
may be assured that it was not in the least injured, for such 
preambles omit nothing tliat may tend to make the injuries 
appear as great as possible. 

In conclusion, a few words must bo said in reference to 
the general restoration of the church. It appears that the 
structure had in the first quarter of the present ceutuiy 
exhibited settlements of an alarming character, which gra^ 
dually increased, but led to no very deoided results or 
repair until the late Mr. Carpenter was consulted in 1848, 
and the work of thorough restoration commenced in June, 
1349, under hia superintendence. The portion fii^t undei'- 
taken included the nave and aisles, followed by the south 
transept, which required a new elaborate oak roof, and 
appears to have been completed, together with the repail’s 
of tlie tower piers and south transept, bofom August 13, 
1851, when a church festival was held to commemorate 
the I'estoration. 

Of the total expenditure ot this part of the work, 
amounting very nearly to fourtesn thousand pounds, more 

*ThD» for a copy of wLioll I enspancy tctwiftoa tbU pbtasa and ths 

nm to Uio of J. diLLa ddodmwt m^bo bttrtbut4d 

is referred to by Hutebiue^ p. 100. to tbo legal del^4 iotarpOBOd bctiiveea 
* cdidciik * *. + jufjwr per quoddem Oio RpplIcfltiiHi tlio 1 ekiic 4 and its 
subitum moBn-dliim combusts.** Tbe dl$- S£$ue. 
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than one-half was boro© by Earl Digbj, the impropriator 
of the manor and great tithes; the remainder raised by 
subscriptions* donations, legacies, and other usual sources. , 
‘ The restoration of the choir with its aisles and diapels 
remained untouched for fire years. At length Mr. Wing¬ 
field Digby, having succeeded to the English estates of tho 
late Earl Bigby^ undertook, with singular munificence, to 
complete, at Ixis own oofit, the restoration of the remainder 
of the church. He appointed Mr* W. Slater arohitect, 
under whose dii'ections the work of the choh' was caiTied 
out, at a cost of nearly eighteen thousand pounds, and the 
restoration festival took, place on August 18,1853* 

These restorations have been carried out from, the hegin- 
ning in the most careful and judicious manner. The struc¬ 
ture has been perfectly consolidated, from tlie foundations 
upwards ; the distinctive features of the masonry preserved 
so carefully, that every part of the chureh appears as if it 
had just left the hands of its original builders j and, the 
fragments of Nojanan and Early English work on the north 
sido of the choir, and elsewhere, which mark tho existence 
of previous ariangomeiits, have been thoroughly I'espected 
and left untouched. 

The restoration of ancient churches presents the difficulty 
of consistently maintaining the evidences of venerable anti¬ 
quity, which connects them with the piety of our fore¬ 
fathers, and the history of tho past- while on tho otliev hand, 
the sacred purposes of the building compel us to remove 
every symptom of decay or apparent neglect that might bc 
misinterpreted into indifference to those purposes. 

This difficulty appears to me to have been overcome in 
the case of Sherborne Minster with extraordinary ability and 
success. 
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I.) OaOISATIO ISTBU AddATEM BT CoXVBNTCli MoXASTERn DB SllIllBOIlKE 
ET PABOcnuxos IBIDEM.—Reg. NevUI, f. 108. 

* Universia aancta} matrls oeclesite fillia preaontea literaa inspecturia, ao 
preaortim illi vcl illis- quos prcsena tangerit negotium rel qaomodolibet 
tangere potent in futurum, Nos Robertus pcmissione divini Sarum Epu- 
copus salutom in eo qoi cat omnium Tcra salus. Qucrelani religiusornra 
vlrorum Abbatis ct convontus monosterii de Sbirborne nostrm dioccscos 
gravom recepimus continentem quod licot iufra navcm ccclcsim monas- 
terii predicti ab exordio ct prlmcTi fundationc ejusdcm fons baptismalis 
extiterat eroctus, in quo siiiguli infantes yillaa et parochim de Shirbonie 
predictse, a tempore cujua contrarii memoria liominuna non oxistit, layacro 
regenerationis hactctius fuerant renati seu saltern ita renasci deberent, certi 
turn parochiani ibidem, videlicet, Ricardus Howell, Thomas Draper, Johannes 
Toker, Walterns Poskuly, et Johanues Ayahelcy, ac alii cum eisdem con- 
fcdcrati circiter octo in numcro, Dei timoro postposito, alium fontem novum 
in inferiori parte ecclesio) predictse ubi parochiani divina servitia audire 
sclent, et extra locum consuctum, propria tcraeritate contra prohibitionem 
ctiam nostrum cis in bac parte factam crexerunt ct coustruxeruut, seu 
origi procuraveruot, in dicti monosterii prejudicium non modicum et gra* 
vamen. Cujus pretextu ct occosione ctiam pulsationis campanarum parochia- 
lium ad matutinas, nccnon super arto et stricto introitu ostii in muro inter* 
medio in parte australi inter locum paroebianorum et corpus ccclesito 
monosterii predict!, cum proccssionc ad fontem in ecclesiil dicti inouasterii 
in festis Pascliee et Pcnthccostcs faciendA, inter abbatom ct conventum oc 
certos paroebianos prcdictos gravis suborta fuit materia dissensionis. 
Quarc pro parte dictorum rcligiosorum virorum nobis humiliier fuit suppli- 
catum sibi de remedio per nos in bac parte providcri opo^uno. Cupientes 
igitur de premissis debitc certiorari ad monaster! um et villam do Sbirborne 
predictum pretextu premissorum personaliter accessimus; ubi constituti 
coram nobis duodecimo die mensis Novembris Anno Domini infrascripto in 
Aul& abbatis predicti Jobannes Bazett, Johannes Kaylcwcj, Ricardus 
Roebett, et Jobannes Sprotort, vice et nomine omnium paroebianorum, et 
alii in multitudino copiosi, videlicet, ad numemm centonarium et ultra, nobis 
Omni instontii snpplicarunt quatenus fontem baptismalem ecclesia: dicti 
wonasterii ac omnia alia superius recitata ad antiquum usum ct statum 
pristinum in corporc scu navi ccclcsim dicti monosterii reducero ct reponero 
dignaromur ; facti deindo proclamatione in vulgari coram omnibus odtunc 
ibidem presentibus quod si quis pro intcrcsso suo vcl paroebianorum paro* 
chim de Sbirborno predicts vcllet aliquid opponcre scu contradiccrc suppli- 
caUoui et petition! prediclis, quod cffcctualitcr opponerct seu rcclomarct 
quicquid contradiccrc scu oppouoro in premissis vellet. Nullus turn contradic- 
toram seu oppositoinim apparuit ibidem in specie vel in genoro. £t quia 
per inquisiiioucm quam fccimus in ci parte diligentem invenimus singula 
contenta in dictii quereli fuisso et esse vera; considorantes insuper magnum 
prejudicium ct injuriam per erectionem novi fontis suprodicti dicto monos- 
terio posse evenire in future, illudque non siue urgent! causH mutandum 
quod usus longcvi observavit auctoritas; pouderaiis priniitus in liAc parte 
ponderandis de consilio jurisperitorum nobis in line parte assistentiuni, 
yolumus, ordinamus et tenore presentium de consensu et voluutate expressis 
abbatis et conventus ac omnium paroebianorum supradictorum dcccmimus 
dictum fontem sic noviter et anso teiucmrio crcctum dcstrui ponitus ct 
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mnoveri ac ab eccle&E^ agportarl per c&sdQtn ^ui ipSLim engL feceruQt; cujua 
qmciQiii fontie amotU? ct ejuadem Japidum asporta-tio atib tUu noatru ineoati- 
ncntl fatti faerit Cum effcetuj pulaatitmemquE campasiarum ftd nmtutbaa 
per totom fluaum ciceptie featiB B(}le[npnibtu:| Tidelicct, OmnEum Sftuclorani, 
Natalia Dcunini^ BpEplianiB et Fascbaa pro paT&chknia fieri poet horatn. 
eoitam pet clMkaTa sen liorobgium piekti naeu&atcrii aignatam, et non 
pi'iua i nccnoii fbntcm baptlamnlctn ejuadcmmonaaterii coHocatl et repoDi in 
leco flntiquo ct consueto* isifantcaiiue natoa (seti naacituras diets Tillei 
prout flntiqMitna fieri conauevit baptisan debere in coded ! cstiuctKjue inter- 
mcdiuni anpradlctufn introitnciiquc cjusdem pro procesaioTie parocliiauorum 
ad fonteoi ingredienclud latiori Bpatio atnpiiari et nrctiuari et ia formam ab 
oilni liabitam reduci> mod 11111 insuper et formam proccaaionia aliaqne 
Boletnpnifl oirc-a fontem more aolitc observari; clauaam etiatn intermedium 
in navi ecelcsim monastflt-iaiia juita clLoram monacboifum ita guod eit 
qe»dam aeparatio distincta inter mouachea et parocLifliiM predictoa fieri 
volunnis sumptlbua et e^peiiiaia dicti monnaterii [ captd ad bee temporia com- 
meditate. et dieti footia ropireitLOneiii et oat EL prelibati nmpliaeicned citra 
festum Natalis Demini preifiiiie futurum efifectitalEtoc agt et fieri ordluamnan 
Premiasa igltur omnia et aingnla tam per dlctimi abbateiu et oenventuoi 
qnam pet paroebianea paroebis prcdictie inTielabiliter obacrvarl volumus 
decemitnua etatnimua ct ordinamua in futuro aub pen A ejcommunicattonis 
majoria qiiam in ecnttarenientce omtiea et ainguloa comraifiati fulmua fnlmU 
11 are, Qme omnia et singula unireraitatL veatrs teuorc preacntiiam in- 
uotcBcimwa, In cejiia rei testificationcm Bigilluni nostrum ad causaa piio- 
Bentlbes duilmus appenendnm. Datum in, manorie nostro do Remmesbury 
octavo die menaia Jauuarii Aimo Demiei Miltcaimo cccc™® triceaimo eosto 
ot nesU'tc eonseorationia enuo dccimOd 

[11.) Kot. Pat, 24 Hek. TI, pt. 1, m. e. (1446.) 

Do liccneia ndqnirendi Sbirbom’. Ros omaibua ad quoa iSec. aalutem. 
ScEatU quad cz purto dilcotonim nebis in Christo Abbatis et ConventuQ 
MouastciiE de Sbirborn^ iu Comitatu Dors', quod de fundaciooc iDeUtorum 
progertitorLiiu nDstroriim ot noatno patron atu ejEstit, nobia est lamentabliiter 
intimatum qua)tier chorus Ct campanile monaatcrii pncdicti ct coiupane in 
eodem campanil i pendentea nliaque edificia eorundom Abbatis ct Conventus 
nuperper quoddam subUmu iiiecndjum combusta ct total iter devastata er- 
titeruut; iidcmque Abbas et Conventue ex hac causa adeo dapauperati 
fuerunt cpiod oncra oil ncccaanrio indica iucumbencia absque gratia nostra 
spcc'iali neqaeunt supporturc. Vslimuc pictatla intuitu cum eisdetu nostros 
apcciaUs gratiam et favoi'Ctn beniguisaime iaipaTtiid. Noa premiasa consi- 
derautes le gratia nostra special i et absque fine ad opus nostrum pereipionda 
coacesaimufl et liceiiciam dedimns pro nobis ct liercdibus ncstna quantum 
in nobis cst profatis Abbati et OonTentui et succe:GSOi'ibus auis quod ipsi 
terras tenementaotredditus cum pertineneiia ad valorem deecm librarum per 
annum tarn do feodo suo proprJo quam alieno que de nobis non tenentur in 
capite adqnirei'o possunt et tenere sibiet aucccssoribus suia imperpetuurn, 
Btatuto dc terris et tcuementis nd muuum mertuom non ponendia odite nou 
obstante ; dumtamen per inquiaicioaes iadc dcbEte capLcndae et in Cancol- 
larEani nostram vd heredum noatrorum rito i^otornaudas compsrtuna ait quod 
id fieri pcsait absquo dampno sen prejudioio nostri vcl heredum nostronini 
aut nlioruin qaorumcumquo. In cujua dte^ Teste Hege aped Westnionas- 
teriutn prime die Marcii. Per breve do private aigilloj iic. 






y(aw fciiiiu.llso l^BiiEcpt loaldni; hUo tifl H'&i'fl. 
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This last and moslvaluablo sketch, made before tho restorations were car¬ 
ried out, shows a stripe of Perpendicular panelling engrafted into tho great 
Norman cylindrical shaft which occupies the south-east angle of tho south¬ 
west tower-pier. It appears to have been the beginning of an intended con¬ 
version of tho whole surface of tho pier into similar panelling, in the same 
manner as ip tho piers of tho nave. This curious specimen was unfor¬ 
tunately destroyed when the pier was restored. I was iuformed that tho 
pier was in so ruinous a condition that it was necessary to underpin and 
almost rebuild it, and that tho stripe was not replaced, because it was 
thought that it would give a slovenly and unfinished oppearanco to tho 
renewed surface. Its value, as a picco of evidcuctf to the gradual process 
of tlie conversion of this pier from one stylo to another, ought to have pre¬ 
served it. As tho joints and bods of the masonry arc not indicated in this 
slight sketch, it is impossible to discover whether these panellings were 
constructed by simply cutting tlicm in the Norman oslilar as it stood, or by 
removing the ashlar, stone by stone, and replacing it with new masonry. 
The stones which contained tho arch-licads were, os it appears to me, 
necessarily new ; but tho vertical rectilinear mouldings and pnncl-surfaccs 
might have been, and probably were, worked oat of the Norman aslJar os 
it stood. 
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A^roKOST the mrntiy interesting examples of inedievai mili¬ 
tary architecture Tvith wLich Gfreat Britain aboundSj there is 
perhaps no one more deserving of notice than the stately 
ruin of Corfe Castle^ Oj oivning a lofty isolated eminence 
'which rises in the midst of one of Nature’^s gigantic cuttings^ 
it commands the only lerel opening in the ridge of chalk 
hills ■ffhich stretches from sea to sea, and isolates the renxote 
and secluded valley of Pnrbeck from the rest of the county. 
This remarkable opening forma, as it Tvere, a natural gatC“ 
Tvay, Tvhich the Anglo-Saxons denominated Corrensgatej or 
Corvesgate, a name obviously compounded of their 'worde 
ceorfan, to cut, and geat, a gate. It ^vas, in faetj the gate 
or entrance to the valley, cut through the liiU. 

Whetlier Corfe is regarded in association "with some 
striking events in history, or as a specimen of medieval 
militaiy architecture, or simply as a picturesque object, it is 
alike equally interesting. Hutchins, the industrious topo¬ 
grapher of Dorsetslifre, published a short account of it in 1774, 
but his notice is meagre and uusatisfactoiy, and Jus few 
remarks upon its aiTchiteciure show tluat liis kno’wledge of 
that branch of the subject was not greatei" thau that of his 
contemporaries. A third edition of the History of Dorset¬ 
shire, no’W hi the com so of publication, contains mucli 
additional information relating to Corfe Castle, both illus¬ 
trative of its construction and aucient bistory, and descrip¬ 
tive of its present state.’ 
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The earliest notice which we have of this spot is contained 
in some Anglo-Saxon charters in the chartulary of Shaftes¬ 
bury Abbey.* The first of these is a grant from King 
Edred, in the year 948, to a religious woman named 
CElfthryth, of eight manses of land in Purbeck. This 
CElfthryth has been thought to have been the second abbess 
of Shaftesbury; * and though the name of Corfe does not 
appear in this charter, it does in a subsequent one of the 
same king, which is dated in 955, and evidently relates to 
the same lands, though with some variation of description 
and some additions. The boundaries of the lands thus 
granted are, as usual in Anglo-Saxon charters, set out with 
considerable minuteness, and their identification is of import¬ 
ance, as will hereafter be shown, in helping us indirectly to 
ascertain the date at which a castle was firet erected at 
Corfe. Pains have been taken to trace these boundaries on 
the spot. Some of the names made use of in describing the 
landmarks still survive in a modified form, and from this 
and other evidence which it would be tedious to explain in 
detail, there appear to be sufficient grounds for assuming, 
not only that the bounds of the lands comprised in these 
Anglo-^xon charters are identical, or very nearly so, with 
the limits of what became the manor of Kingston, belonging 
to the abbey of Shaftesbury, but that they comprehend the 
site on which Corfe Castle is built. 

Less than thirty years after the date of the last-mentioned 
charter, Corfe became the scene of “ the foulest deed,” as 
the Saxon Chronicle designates it, “which was ever com¬ 
mitted by the Saxons since they landed in Britain.’^ The 
murder of King Edward the Martyr, which, according to 
Brompton, took place in the year 981, is the most striking 
passage in the history of Corfe; but we know of it only from 
the chroniclers, who all seem to have drawn their informa¬ 
tion from the same sources, or to have borrowed from some 
one original authority. It is related to have occurred at 
Corvesgate by William of Malmesbury, Henry of Hunting¬ 
don, Simon of Durham, Hoveden, Florence of Worcester, 
Roger de Wendover, the Saxon Chronicle, Ralph Higden, 
John of Peterborough, and Knighton ; but we have no con- 

* MS. Harl., No. 61. Kcmblo'a Codex Sbaftaaburj, Hut. of Doraot, 2ud ed., r^l. 

Dlplomatioua »vi S*xouic). 2, p. 414. 

* Uutcbias’B Liit of tbo Abbesses of 
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destroyed. These plans seem to haye been made for Sir 
Christopher Hatton when he owned the castlej in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth ; and they are highly interesting and 
nsefulj for those which relate to the keep enable us pretty 
clearly to make out the arrangement of that part of the 
building. Copies on a reduced scale are here giyeu.^ 

The lower or basement floor seems to have been partially 
Slink below the level of the surrounding gi'ound. It was 
entered on the west side, but it is probable that this eU’ 
tranoe was not original The wall has been evidently ont 
through, and a portion of the door jamb still left appeai-s 
by the masonry to be an insertion* Here^ therefore, were 
the cellars or stores, but they were not vaulted, as the holes 
which received the beams and joists are still apparent. 
An external staircase, placed parallel to and supported by 
the western wall, led up to a sq^uare turret, which was 
entered on a level with the first floor* This turret was 
attached to but projected beyond tlie main wall of tlic 
keep, and within it were stairs leading to the second floor* 
From this staircase all the principal apartments were ap^ 
preached* A substantial wall, running east and west, seems 
to have divided the interior of the keep into two portions, as 
is the case in the Tower of London, In the first and 
second floors represented in the woodcuts^ Plans a and b, were 
two grand apartments, one over the other. The lower 
chamber, which perhaps was the great hall, w'as, according 
to the old plan, 42 ft. long by 2S ft, wide, and 24 ft. high ; 
whilst the reom above it, owing to the diminished thick¬ 
ness of tlie walls, wag 43 ft. by 30 ft., and 18 ft. high* The 
former room must have been gloomy, as It had only one 
small window to the west, and two to the east. The upper 
apartment was more cheerful, as it had an additional win¬ 
dow te the south, which was no doubt enlarged to its present 
size at a comparatively recent period. The dimensions 
marked on the old plans fairly correspond with the mea^ 
surements of the existing remains^ so far as they can be 
made out. The basement internally is 43 ft. G in. from east to 
west, and seems to have measured about 50 ft. from north to 
south, though it Is difficulty m that direction, to ascertaiu 

^ TLie of tbo jpilctus mjirk^l aoj hcive boca veay oblii^u^ly Iiinb 

A, ^ nud C wfre for iLo itoiv iho editcti'acf t)>At iTork for tbA illa&txa- 
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ita pTccise extent. By tlie side of tlie large room on 
the first floor, were three smaller rooms facing the north ; 
and abore, there were two of larger dimensions. A third 
floor (plan c) was approached by a newel stair, at the west 
end of the sonthern wing, and another newel stair in the 
thickness of the wall, at the south-east corner of the main 
building, seems to have led to the battlement and roof. 
The third floor was divided Into seven apartmentSj with 
their connecting corridors or passages. On a dose exam¬ 
ination of the building, it appears most probable that the 
third floor was an addition of comparatively recent date, 
and that it took the place of a ridge-and-valley roof wliich 
originally occupied the space within the upper portion of 
the ancient walls. When the addition was made, tlie former 
steep roof was no doubt superseded by a lead flat, and 
thus the accommodation of an additional floor was ob¬ 
tained. 

In the reign of Henry III. mention is made of the 
chapel of St. Mary in the Tower of Corfu, and the sheriff 
frequently accounts, both in that and the succeeding reign, 
for the payment of the annual fitipend of the chaplain 
who served therein.^ This chapel may perhaps have been 
in an upper floor, like that in the Tow er of Loudon, hut 
no tracefi of it have been discovered either in the laiing 
above-mentioned or in the ground plans. 

The masonry of the keep is of the usual Norman cha- 
lacter. It i.s ashlar both within and without. TJie stones 
are large, and often nearly square, and the joints aie mostly 
wide and coarse. Some of the jambs and arclios with their 
imposts are still visible, but they ai'e of the plainest de¬ 
scription, Indeed, there is little or uo attempt at orna¬ 
ment, unless we reckon as such an arcade that mns round 
tlie external faces of the upper story. This arcade seems to 
liavc had no practical use in that part of the building which 
still remains standing, for there is no appcfiranee of it in 
the inside. It could not therefore have been made, in that 
pai’h subservient to an admission of light An arcade of a 
similar character Is found in a portion of the south side of 
the Tower of London. 

The southern wing is now^ one story lower than the 


^ ret. 
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building on which it leans, but it was originally higher. 
It was reduced to about its present height by Sir Cliris- 
topher Hatton, in order to admit light to the upper floor of 
the keep, as appears by a contemporary note written on' 
the original ground plan. The ground floor consists of two 
small apartments, and a corridor vaulted with stone sepa¬ 
rating them from the rest of the keep. These apartments 
measure respectively 9 ft. 1 in. by 7 ft. 2 in., and 9 ft. 3 in. by 
7 ft. 3 in. The eastern one is entirely open to the corridor, the 
opening being spanned by a semicircular arch. It has a window 
looking towards the east, the only original Norman window 
remaining in the castle. This window is square-headed on 
the outside, has no mouldings, and is very small. The open¬ 
ing within is widely splayed, and has a semicircular head. 
A similar window in the south wall has been blocked up, 
and is not apparent on the outside. The western of these 
two apartments is entered by a square-headed stone door¬ 
way, and has no remains of original windows. A modern 
window on the south side may possibly have replaced an 
original one of the Norman period ; but if so, the latter did 
not range with that in the adjacent room. The last-men¬ 
tioned apartment, and the room above it, were probably the 
“ gardrobes in the high tower” mentioned in a survey of 
the castle in the 19 th year of Edw. II.* Popular tradition 
has supposed that underneath these two small apartments 
were dungeons or prisons—a notion which seems at first 
sight to be countenanced by the fact that the masonry below 
them is carried far down the face of the precipice on the 
brink of which the keep is built, as if it enclosed some dark 
chamber once approached from above, but now filled up with 
rubbish. There are likewise joist holes nearly on a level 
with the ground line of the corridor, which once must have 
carried floors, as if covering some chambers underneath. 
It is manifest, however, that some of these joist holes were 
made at a period subsequent to the original construction, 
and there can be httle doubt that at least the western of the 
two apartments just described, and'probably also the one 
above it, were in reality used as gardrobes. It is not very 
probable, therefore, that dungeons would be placed under¬ 
neath them. 

* Inqui«. ad quod damnum, 19 Ed. If. r. 185. 
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It is not impossible that the plan D, "which is also here 
given, may represent the “ king^s chamber near the kitchen 
in the Glorietto, with the gardrobe adjoining,” mentioned in 
the fabric rolls hereafter referred to, but no trace of these 
apartments can now be found amongst the ruins, and their 
situation must be left to conjecture. 

We may pass imnoticed the supposition of Hutchins, 
that Oorfe Castle was built by King Edgar; but docu¬ 
mentary evidence exists, which, though contradictory, may, 
on the whole, be considered conclusive, that a castle was 
first built here by William the Conqueror; and, if there is 
nothing in the construction, masonry, or general features 
of such portions of the keep as still remain, which 
it can be shown could not have been the Conqueror^s 
work, there seems no reason why we should rehise to 
him the credit of being the founder of this magnificent 
structure. It is no doubt hazardous to advance such a theory 
at the present day, wlien a disposition prevails to assign 
to ancient buildings more recent dates than those which 
would formerly have been attributed to them. Attention, 
however, is invited to such documentary facts as have been 
discovered, which point to the Conqueror as the builder of a 
castle here, and it may then be considered whether there 
are any features in the building, as we now see it* which 
could not be his work. Of course negative testimony to this 
extent can only be derived from a close examination and 
study of other buildings ascertained to be of this period ; 
but, though William is known to have built very many 
castles in England, few of them remain to the present 
day, too few, in fact> to afford conclusive evidence of a 
negative character, especially when we consider that masonry 
is not always an infallible criterion of date, because it may 
be greatly modified by local circumstances. 

It has been suggested that even if the Conqueror built a 
castle at Corfe, it was of timber and not of stone; but there 
is no evidence in support of such a theory. William may 
have built wooden castles, but it is admitted that he also 
huilt some of stone, the Tower of London being one. If 
therefore he did build some fortresses of the more durable 
material, on what gi’ouuds can it be contended that Corfe 
was not one of them 1 The supply of stone in the Isle of 
Purbeck was unlimited in quantity and easy of access, and it 
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\vas probably obtained at moderate cost; while it is evident 
from Domesday Book that timber could not be abundant. 
So scarce indeed was the latter material there in the 
thirteenth century, that nearly all which was used at that 
period in repairing or enlarging the castle was brought' 
from the neighbouring county of Hants. 

We have no mention of a castle at Corfe till after the 
Norman conquest. The murder of Edward the Martyr is 
said by Knighton to have been committed at the “ hos- 
piciumof Elfrida, and the author of Brompton's Chronicle 
describes it as having taken place at Elfrida’s house 
(‘* domiis *') at Corfe, adding that a celebrated castle was 
subsequently built there—“ubi nunc castrum satis celebre 
constructum est.” He thus makes a marked distinction 
between the house of the one period and the castle of the 
other ; though it is probable the country house of an Anglo- 
Saxon queen, in a remote place like Purbeck, would not bo 
left wholly defenceless. • 

We naturally look for some notice of Corfe in the Great 
Survey of King William the Conqueror, but hero we are 
disappointed, for it is not mentioned by name in that 
important record. A transaction, however, is related in 
Domesday Book, respecting the advowson of the church of 
Gillingham, in Dorsetshire, which, when considered in con¬ 
junction with other documentary evidence, seems sufl&cient 
to establish the period at which a castle was first built at 
Corfe. In surveying the manor of Kingston, then belonging 
to the abbey of Shaftesbury, a manor, be it remembered, of 
which the boundaries have been pretty clearly ascertained, 
and which bouudai ies comprehend the site of the castle, the 
Domesday commissioners report, in a note at the foot of 
the page, that within this manor the king has one 
hide of land, in which he built the castle of Wareham, 
and for it he gave in exchange to St. Mary (that is, 
to the abbey of Shaftesbury) the church of Gilling¬ 
ham, with its appurtenances.” The original record is as 
follows :—“ De manerio Chingeston habet Rex unam hidam 
in qua fecit castellum Wareham, et pro ea dedit Sanctm 
Mariffi ecclesiam dc Gillingham cum appendiciis suis.” The 
same transaction is mentioned in the Testa de Nevill, but 
with the important difference, that the castle of Coife, and 
not that of Wareham, is there said to have been built on the 
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laud thus given by the abbey of Shaftesbury in exchange for 
the advowson. “ Advocatio ecclesie de Gillingeham” (says 
the last-mentioned document), “ data fuit Abbati de Sancto 
Edwardo in escambium pro terra ubi castellum de Corf 
positum est.” The abbey of Shaftesbury had by this time 
acquired the denomination of the fibbey of St. Edward, and 
the substitution of the word “abbati” for abbatisse is 
obviously a mere clerical error, for certain it is that the 
abbey of Shaftesbimy was intended, as that abbey held the 
patronage of the church of Gillingham till the time of the 
dissolution. But how are we to reconcile these contradictory 
statements, one or other of which must be wrong ? Domes¬ 
day Book tells us that the spot in question was within the 
manor of Kingston, and it has already been shown that the 
site of Corfe Castle was within the limits of that manor. 
Wareham, on the other hand, is four miles distant, and all 
evidence of a negative character, as well as all probability, is 
opposed to the supposition that the manor of Kingston 
embraced any portion of the town of Wareham, especially 
that part of it which includes the site of the castle. The 
castle was built on the most elevated spot within the circuit 
of the town, just such a spot, indeed, as would have been 
selected for the purpose when the place was originally forti¬ 
fied, at a period long anteiior to the foundation of Shaftes¬ 
bury abbey. A hide of land, moreover, would comprehend 
a much larger area than the site of the castle of Wareham 
and its precincts, whilst the territory which became what 
was called the liberty of Corfe, namely, the site of the castle 
and some surrounding lauds, would amount to a hide and 
more. The presumption, then, appears to be in favour of 
the evidence of the Testa de Nevill, and tho compilers may 
have ascertained either that the commissiouem who made 
the returns from which Domesday was formed, or the 
Norman clerks who were employed to transcribe them, had 
inadvertently written Wareham for Corfe, or may have 
considered Corfe as a kind of outpost of Wareham, and 
dependent in some manner upon it. 

But we have other evidence, though of an indirect cha¬ 
racter, bearing pn this point. . The site of the castle of Corfe 
was ancient demesne of the Crown, as appears by a record of 
tlie time of Richai-d II.and it is well known that only 

» Rot Pat. 2 Rie. II. 2 a paw m. 18 n tergo. 
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lands which belonged to the Crown at the compilation of 
Domesday were considered as legally held by that peculiar 
tenure. This, then, shows that the site of the castle was at 
that time in the King’s hands, though it is not reckoned 
amongst the “ ten*® regis,” unless under the obscure de¬ 
scription now under consideration. 

Furthermore, the Manor of Mowleham in the neighbour¬ 
ing parish of Swanage, was held, at the Domesday Survey, 
by Dui*andus, the king’s carpenter, one of the “ servientes 
regis; ” and in after times it belonged to a family which 
assumed its name, and was said to be descended from 
Durandus,^ by the service of finding a carpenter to work 
about the great tower of Corfe Castle whenever it required 
repair, and the king put in his claim.® That this service was 
attached to the land by the Conqueror himself, when grant¬ 
ing Mowleham to his master carpenter, is in the highest 
degree probable; and it is most likely that the grant itself 
was made in commemoration of the services which this 
artihcer had rendered in the construction of the castle. 
The duty to be performed was confined to the great tower, 
and this is the part, if any, which might, with any proba¬ 
bility, be conjectured to be the Conqueror’s work. Nearly 
all the rest is of later date. 

The keep of Corfe Castle has many features in common 
with those of the White Tower of London, which has 
generally been supposed, on the authority of the Textus 
Roffensis, to have been erected in tlie Conqueror’s reign ; 
and though the masonry of the latter is mostly of rubble 
stone, yet where ashlar occurs, as it does to a limited 
extent in some parts of the building, besides the quoins, it 
is very similar to that at Corfe. It is quite natural that in 
Purbeck, where stone is so abundant, ashlar should have 
been more freely used than in London, which is situated 
so far from any quarries. 

We have notice of a castle existing here in the time of 
Henry II., in the eighth year of whose reign the sheriff 
accounts for two shillings laid out in its repairs,® and it is 
mentioned in the Black Book of the Exchequer in the 
twelfth year of the same king. In the following reign we 
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have only two notices of small sums expended about the 
king’s houses in the castle of Corfe, and these houses, as 
they are called,* are distinguishable from the great tower 
or keep. 

Considerable sums were laid out during the reign of 
John, both on the houses of the castle and on the castle 
itself. In the fourth of King John, 276^. Os. Id. was spent 
about the houses of the castle, and 20s. in repairs of the 
castle itself.® In the following year, 246/. IOj. 4c?. was 
spent in the work of the castle; and the next year 
137/. 68. id. was laid out in the same way.® The works 
were going on in the 8,^ 11,® 15,® and 1C * of John, and in 
the latter year the king sent his own miners and stone¬ 
masons (minaiores nostros et petrarios)^ ordering that to two 
of them should be paid 6d. per diem, and to others 3c?., so 
long as they should be employed about the bank of the 
fosse {in dova fossati).^ This fosse may be supposed to bo 
the one which separates the outer bailey from the inner •part 
of the castle, and it is evident that the hill has been scarped 
with considerable care and labour. The names of many of 
these workmen appear to be French, and it may therefore he 
inferred that the king selected persons of approved skill in 
this kind of work. 

The masonry of the inner face of the south-west wall of 
the second ward bears evidence of great antiquity, and may 
possibly have been erected before the Norman Conquest. 
It is composed of herring-bone work, very similar tp what is 
found in the castle of Colchester and elsewhere. This wall 
was originally half its present thickness, and it was pierced 
with several small round-headed windows. Its thickness 
has been doubled by an outer facing, which blocks up the 
windows before mentioned, and was probably erected in the 
latter part of the reign of Henry III. or in the commence¬ 
ment of that of Edward I. 

Corfe Castle was frequently visited by King John, 
especially in the last year of his life. He was there about 
two months before his death.® Its strength as a fortress 
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induced him at one time to keep his treasure * there, and he 
also used it as a state prison.® The regalia was likewise kept 
there.® On the suppression of the insurrection of his nephew 
Arthur, Duke of Brittany, by the capture of the town of 
Mirabel in Poictou, 200 of the leading nobility and knights of 
that province were sent prisoners to England; and on 4th 
.February, 1202, the king issued his commands to the con¬ 
stables of the several castles in which they were confined, to 
send twenty-four of them immediately to Corfe,^ where it is 
said that twenty-two of the most noble and valorous were 
starved to death.® The names of those unfortunate victims 
of civil strife have been handed down to us,® but from the 
annalist alone we have the notice of this wholesale murder. 
Certain it is, however, that while sending the prisoners to 
Corfe, the Idng at the same time transmitted verbal in¬ 
structions to the constable of the castle by confidential 
messengers, as to what should be done respecting them.^ 
HsuJ' there been no sinister intention, such secrecy would 
not have been required. 

A more notorious, and at the same time a more interesting 
victim of the rebellion of Prince Arthur, was his sister, the 
beautiful Princess Eleanor, who, on his death, if hereditary 
succession to the throne, according to a rule of primogeniture, 
had then been an established law, would have had rights 
superior to those of her uncle King John. The rule, how¬ 
ever, though not positively denied, was not considered m 
settled, and the king determined to prevent its application in 
his own case. He caused Prince Arthur to be murdered at 
Kouen, and sent his sister prisoner to Corfe, where she 
remained for several years. In the succeeding reign she 
was removed to Bristol, where she died after a wearisome 
captivity of forty years. This unfortunate princess had as 
fellow prisoners at Corfe two daughters of William, King of 
Scotland, who had been delivered as hostages to John. 

Besides the Great Tower, or Keep, the castle had four 
other towers, called respectively La Gloriette, Butavant,- 
Plenty, and Cocaigne, the three last of which are mentioned 
as existing in the 8 Edward I., at which time the Gloriette 
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is spoken of as a chamber^ " Ca^ra, vocatur Glori^iU!' ^ 
It is probable that the fii’st of these towers was situated at 
the south-east angle of the upper enceinte of the caetloj 
overlooking the fosse on the south, and the deep valley ou 
the east. Scarcely any vestiges now remain, but the thick¬ 
ness and solidity of what is left of the walls give rise to a 
conjecture that tliey were so formed for the support of a 
more lofty superstructure. The tower called " Butavant 
was situated at the north-western angle of the castle hill. 
It was the the foremost point or abutmeat in this 

direction, or it may have been thus named after the castle of 
Butavant, near Goumay, in France. It was octangular in 
form, aud in the sixteenth century it was styled the dungeon. 
It contained a prison in the 31 Edward III,, at which time 
it gave name to the whole of tlie middle ward. In the 
thirty-sixth year of Edward III., John de Elmerugg„ the eou-^ 
stable, and Thomas Elliot, mayor of the town of Corfe, render 
an account of the expenses incurred in various repairs and 
altorationa in the castle, including the making a gardrobe 
imar the Botefant/' the remains of which still exist.® The 
localities of tlie other towers have not been aaoertaiued with 
certainty, but it appears from the ancient fabric rolls here- 
after mentioned, that the one called Plenty adjoined the 
king’s hall, which was in the keep. No trace of this cau 
now be discovered► 

There are some fragments of a rather lofty building 
nsing above the external wall, and situated near the most 
extreme northern point of the castle hill, which must have 
formed part of a tower. It commands a very extensive 
view over the adjacent country, and may peidiaps have been 
the one called Cocaygne.’* This name seems to have re¬ 
ference to the pleasant situation of the tower, a pays de 
Cocague,’’ meaning a pleasant country to live in. 

Eastward of the Great Tower are the remains of the 
Great Hall. It stands in the direction of north and south, 
in what is called the Queen^s Tovrer in. the plan of 158d* 
It was placed in an upper floor, with vaulted chambere 
underneath it, and was approached by a flight of steps 
leading to a kind of lobby or vcetibule, which seems to be 
what was called the porchca ante came ram regintU. 
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Adjoining the ball, at its north end, there seems to have 
been an apartment, which possibly may have been a small 
oratory, for a chapel, called the chapel of the Glonetto, 
certainly existed somewhere in this vicinity. Such chapels 
are not unfrequently met with attached to the great hall. 
Close to the end of the chapel was a well, which appears to 
have been sunk before the chapel was built, for it was 
partially within the line of the eastern wall, which 
constructed as to accommodate it. The well was probab y 
dug at this spofwith a view to reach the water which issues 
from a spring, called St. Edward s Fountain, at the b^e of 
the hill almost immediately below it. The name of the 
Gloriette seems to have occasionally been given to the whole 
of the buildings in this portion of the castle. 

Extensive works were carried on towards the middle and 
close of the reign of Henry III., as appears by accounts 
rendered at the exchequer by succeeding sheriffs of the 
county. In the 20 Henry III. the sheriff accounts for 
291/. 105. 2J^/. for laying down joists and floors and for 
leading in the tower, and 64/. for making two good walls in 
the place of pallisades between the old and middle baileys 
towards the west, and between the Great Tower and the 
outer bailey towards the south The latter wall is mani¬ 
festly that now standing, which connects the second gate 
with the Great Tower, and thus we are able to fix the date 
of this wall to the year 1236. 

In the forty-fifth year of Henry III. the king commanded 
the sheriff of Dorset to cause to be built in a suitable 
situation, within the castle of Corfe, a stable large enough 
for twenty horses; and the gates and bridges of the said 
castle were also to be repaired.® 

Near the east end of the'fosse of King John stands a 
semi-cylindrical tower, which in its masonry corresponds 
with those in the upper portion of the castle, though difi'ering 
materially from that of the rest of the towers of the outer 
bailey. It has on its exterior face a coat of arms sculptured 
in bold relief, on a heater-shaped shield held up by two 
human hands. This is the only object about the castle 
which can be considered as at all in the nature of a date. 
The arms are five fusils in bend, and it is most likely they 
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represent the coat of Alan de Plunkenet, who was constable 
of the castle in the fifty-fourth year of King Henry IIL, in 
which year he passed his account for 62/., expended by him 
as constable in work done at the castle.® It must be 
adnaitted that the arms of Plunkenet or Plucknet had an 
ermine field,’ which is not represented on this shield, but 
fiirs may possibly, at that early period, have been regarded 
as tinctures, in which case they would not be indicated in 
sculpture. If the above conjecture is right, and the tower- 
was built by the person whose arms it is” here supposed to 
exhibit, its date will be fixed to the year 1296. 

In the rebellion of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
against Henry III., this castle, amongst others, was delivered 
up to the Barons, who retained possession of it for five 
years.® 

The external towers and curtain walls on the higher 
portion of the castle hill seem to have been mostly erected 
before the close of this reign ; but perhaps they were either 
not quite finished, or else repmrs were speedily required, for 
carpenters, plumbers, and tilers continued to be employed 
about the towers, as well as about the Gi'eat Tower, in the 
early pai't of the reign of Edward I. In the eighth year of 
the last-mentioned king a coverer (coopertor) was employed 
for a week over the king’s chamber, the chapel, the queen’s 
chamber, the chamber ^ed the Gloriette, the gate before 
the great tower, and the other houses of the castle, where 
requisite.® 

With the exception of the tower which beam the shield 
before mentioned, and the curtain wall which umtes it to 
the Gloriette, as well as the wall connecting the second gate 
with the Great Tower, nearly the whole of the outer bailey 
or base court seems to have been erected by King Edward I. 
The masonry of the curtain wall just mentioned differs 
widely from that of the other external walls of the castle, 
and much resembles some portions of the Great Tower. It 
seems to be anterior in date to the fosse of King John, for 
it stops short at a point about six feet from the north-eastern 
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tower of the outer ward, and turning at right angles 
towards the west, seems to have been originally carried 
onwards on the site now occupied by the fosse, at the foot 
of what is the present escarpment. A straight joint is 
visible at its junction with the wall which unites it to the 
adjacent tower, and a section of it is apparent in the inner 
face of the present curtain wall. The fosse has been ex-, 
cavated up to its base, so that it stands on a ridge of the 
natural chalk formed by the excavation of the fosse on the 
one side, and the steep outer escarpment of the hill on the 
other. 

We have some interesting fabric rolls ^ which enable us 
to fix with precision the date of the entrance gateway. In 
the 8 Edward I., 32^. were paid for freestone bought for 
the gate and bridge; and in the following week payments 
were made for ninety-six cartloads of a kind of stone 
denominated "velluta petra,” a term hitherto unexplained, 
at per load. At the same time, Adam Buries was paid 
6tf. for making two great hinges and hooks for the outer gate, 
and nails for the same; and Master Ralph Totewys was paid- 
2^. for a week’s wages while preparing the places where 
the hinges should be put, and for cutting the stone. Further 
evidence that this gateway was in course of construction at 
this time, is traced in the fact that John Catel (a name still 
found amongst the peasantiy of Corfe) was paid 3rf. for a 
• week’s wages for assisting Master Ralph to put up and take 
down tlie gates at night.* They were therefore probably 
made, but not finally hung. The date of this gateway may 
thus be safely fixed at the year 1280, and the rest of this 
outer bailey, with the exception of the north-eastern tower 
and the wall connecting it with the Gloriette, was probably 
erected at about the same period. 

A bridge was being constructed at the same time as the 
entrance gateway, and a charge is made for digging the 
foundations. It was still unfinished in 14 Edward I.; this, 
however, was not either of the bridges which we now see. 
Both the bridges of that date were drawbridges; and a new 
bridge, chiefly of timber, for the middle ward, was in course 
of construction in 30 Edward III. Another new bridge, 
probably the outer one, was built in 51 Edward III., the 
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piers of which were of stone, and the superstnicture of 
timber. Five labourers were each paid Zd. a day for 
clearing out the foundation of the bridge; eight quarriers 
had 5d. a day, and five masons id. a day each for new 
building with stone the foundations of the said bridge for 
the support of the timbers to be placed thereon.® 

In the nineteenth year of King Edward II., it was ascer¬ 
tained by a lloyal Commission that the castle was much out 
of repair.^ It does not appear whether any measures were 
then taken for its restoration, but less than two years after¬ 
wards it became the prison of this unfortunate monarch, 
before he was conveyed to Berkeley Castle, where he met 
his cruel fate. This must have been between 14 th Kovember, 
1326, when he was taken prisoner, and the 21st September 
following, when he was murdered. It is probable that 
Edward did not remain long at Corfe, for the sympathy of 
the people having been awakened by his misfortunes, he 
was huiTied from one fortress to another, in order to conceal 
his place of residence. There can be little doubt, however, 
that Corfe Castle was the scene of some of the cruelties and 
indignities which were inflicted upon him, with a view to 
deprive him of his reason or his life. His ruthless keeper. 
Sir John Matravers, was a Dorsetshire knight, and had 
property in the Isle of Purbeck. 

Extensive repairs were made in the castle in the 30 
Edward III., in contemplation of an expected visit from the 
king, which took place in September in that year. The 
kitchen was rebuilt in 36 Edward III.® Richard 11. newly 
built the tower, called the Gloriette, between the first and 
third years of his reign, at a cost of 269/. 6^. 2d. 

The castle continued long in the immediate possession of 
the Crown, but about the time of King Edward III. its 
custody and the office of constable began to be granted out 
for limited terms. John de Beaufort, first Earl of Somerset, 
had a grant of the castle in tail, and was seised of it in. 
11 Henry IV.® It continued in that family till the attainder 
of his grandson, Henry Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, in the 
first year of King Edward IV. In the year following, the 
last-mentioned king gave the office of .Constable of Corfe 
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Castle, to his brother Richard, Duke of Gloucester, after¬ 
wards King Richard III., in tail;’ and he gave the manor of 
Corfe Castle to the unfortunate George, Duke of Clarence, 
in tail male. On the latter Duke’s attainder, it reverted 
to the Crown, and Henry VII. gave it to his mother 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond, for her life. He caused it 
to be put in repair for her use, and 2000/. is said to have 
been granted by Parliament for the purpose. 

Ill 27 Henry VIII. the castle and manor were granted to 
Henry, Duke of Richmond and Somerset, natural son of 
Henry VIII., who died without issue, when they again 
reverted to the Crown. Edward VI. gave them to his uncle 
Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, the Protector,® on 
whose attainder they for the last time fell again to the 
Crown. Finally, Queen Elizabeth sold them to Christopher 
Hatton (who afterwards became Sir Christopher Hatton) in 
the fourteenth year of her reign.® Sir Christopher seems 
to have made considerable alteration and repairs in the 
building, and much of his work can still be easily dis¬ 
tinguished. To Ralph Treswell, his steward, we are indebted 
for a ground plan, as before stated, and also, it is pre¬ 
sumed, for the plans of the keep, which have been already 
described. Sir Christopher Hatton died without issue, and 
he was succeeded by his nephew. Sir William Hatton, alias 
Newport, son of his sister Dorothy by her husband Sir John 
Newport. The manor and castle of Corfe, with most of his 
lands in the Isle of Pui beck, seem to have been- given by 
Sir William Hatton, alias Newport, to his wife the Lady 
Elizabeth Cecil, daughter of Thomas, Earl of Exeter, who 
afterward became the second wife of the Lord Chief Justice 
Coke. He sold them in 1635 to Sir John Bankes, Lord 
Chief Justice of England, ancestor of Henry John Perceval 
Bankes, Esq., of Kingston Lacey, the present owner. 

On the breaking out of the civil war between Charles I. 
and his Parliament, Lady Bankes, the wife of Chief Justice 
Bankes, then owner of Corfe Castle, retired thither with her 
family, whilst her husband was in attendance on the king. 
In 1643 the castle was besieged by the Parliamentary 
general, Sir Walter Erie, and was gallantly defended by- 
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Lady Banlies, assisted only by her daughtersj ber ^pomen, 
and five soldiers. By throTiPing down stonog and hot embers^ 
they Buccceded. in repelling the assailants, and the same 
night an aJarm being given that the king’s forces were 
approaching, the siege wae raised by Sir Valter Erie, wlio 
hastily withdrew to Poole*^ 

This castle was one of the last places in England that 
held out for the king. In 1645 it was n second time be¬ 
sieged by the ParliamBnPs forces, who were on this occasion 
commanded by Colonel Bingham, A gallant resistance was 
again made, but treachery at length accomplished what 
force and strategy were nnable to effect. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pitman, of Somersetshire, an officer of the garrison, having 
concerted his plans with the besiegers, admitted a number 
of the enemy’s soldiers in disguise. They possessed them¬ 
selves of the King^s and Queen^s Towers, with other im¬ 
portant points, and the governor, finding liimself betrayed 
and in the powder of the enemy, was compelled to stirrender 
at discretion on the 26th or 27th February, 1645, 

Having thus become masters of this important stronghold, 
the Parliament gave orders for its demolition. Some parts 
were pulled down, all the towers were uudeimined, and ^q- 
powder was used to complete the work ef destruction. Tims 
this magnificent pile, which had been r^Lised at so vast a cost 
of money and labour, and had withstood the vicissitudes 
of so many ages, was at length reduced to the picturesque 
ruin which now excites qur interest and admiration. 

From the ancient fabric rolls before mentioned, we obtain 
aonie other facts whicli are not unworthy of notice. The 
greatest part of the timber used about the caetle came froi^ 
the New Forest^ but some in 30 Edward IlL was brought 
fiom Wimborne Holt, in Dorsetshire, Studland was the 
only place in Purbcck \vhich supplied any, and that but 
once’ possibly it may have been landed there fima the New 
Forest. Lime was brought from Poole and Bindon in the 
e Edward I., but in 14 Edward I. they bad begun to bui^n 
it on the apot^ and a charge is made for wood for that purpose. 
Soon after this, however, there is again a charge for hme 
from Poole. Between 30 and 38 Edward IlL lime was still 
brought from Waieham, and in 3G Edward III from Lul- 
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worth: iu 41 Edward IIL from Starminster. In the 51 
Edward IIL a charge ia made for censtvacting a limekilti 
—“ puteum pro crematione calcis ; ” and forty quarters of 
sea coal price 100^., as well as brushwood from Kingswood 
were used in burning the Hme. The ^singular hardness and 
durability of the mortar with which the Castle is built, some 
parts of which have remained where the face of the s^n(\ 
has perished, gives a special interest to these facts^ The 
sand used is sharp and coarse, and the walls were all grouted 

with mortar in a liquid state. j trr 

The price of sea coal for burning lime m 30 Edward lii, 

was 2s. Bd. per quai-ten 

In the time of Edward I. the following was the general 
rate of wao'es paid for work done about the Castle : Cai- 
penters usually had or 3d. a day, according to their 
skill, or from 15d. to 30d. per week; masons w^iges wci^ 
per day; labourers received 2d. per day; women 4d. 
a week; and surveyors of the work bad 1^. each per week* 
L^on cost ^d. per lb.; stone cost a load ; the hire of a 
cart and team was day, but the hire of a riding-horse 
was only Ijd. a day. Much of the work was done as task¬ 
work. There is no mention of glass in any of these accounts, 
except for the chapel, and that la not found till so late as 
the fifty-hi'st year of the reign of Edward 111. The shutters 
of the windows are continually mentioned, aud tlie absence 
of any mention of glass leads to the conclusion that none 
used iu tlie rust of tlio building. 
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CoRPE Oastle, Yisited by tbe Institubo in Auguut last, is 
one of the most noteworthy remains in Britain, The natural 
position is very striking, and not less so the manner in whicli 
it has been fortified by art. It is of high antiqnityj agso- 
ciatod firom the times of the West Saxon princes to those of 
the OommonwealtJx with inarketl liistorica.1 eYents ; the 
palace and the prison of kings and great nohlea^ and has 
been commanded by a long and well-preserved snecession of 
powerful Nortnan Castellans, 

The castle crowns an isolated liillj a part of the steep 
chalk ridge which, under the general name of the Purbeck 
Hills, with the subordinate elevatious of Kuowl Hill, and 
Ninebarrow and Ballard Downs, stretches twelve miles across 
the peninsula of Patbeck, from Warbarrow Bay and Flower^ 
barrow Camp on the west^ to the foreland between the bays 
of Stadland and Swanago on the east. 

To the south, or sea-ward, is the bold coast line marked by 
the headlands of Peverel, Durlston, and St. AdlieJm^s, 
Landward, or to the north, is the depression occupied by 
Poole Harbour and its tributaries the Frome and Trenti or 
Piddle—waters w-hose fords are commanded by the grand 
earthworks at IfVarehan], which, placed astride upon the 
ridge terminating in the junction of the two, form the frontier 
and key of Purbeck, as does Corfo its oitadeh 

The castle ridge ranges with the Isle of TT^igbt, and with 
it forms the sonthern margin of the well-known chalk basin, 
of which Dorchester and Beaminster mark the western limit, 
and Beer Pegis, Salisbury, and Winchester tfiat on the 
north. 

The clialk at Oorfe dips north at about 70®. It is liaidi, 
moderately durable, and thickly charged with flints, which 
are extensively used in the interior of the castle ’walls. 
voi>« xin« lu M 
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Below the chalk, and underlying the great gateway of the 
castle, is a narrow belt of the upper greensand, below which, 
in succession, are the three Purbeck beds, the Portland stone, 
and the Eimmeridge clay. The stone beds, here of a most 
durable character, are used for the ashlar aud face-work of 

the castle. , , „ j 

To the north of and above the chalk are narrow and 

irregular beds of plastic and London clay, succeeded by a 
broad expanse of the lower Bagshot sands and clay, out of 
which the harbour of Poole has been eroded, and the latter 
of which is worked for the purposes of commerce. 

A considerable fault runs along the chalk ridge close north 
of the castle hill, one of a parallel series traversing that part 


of the southern coast. 

The physical aspect of Purbeck betrays, to a practised 
eye, its geological composition, and the wild rough moor and 
marshland about the harbour contrast strongly with the 
steep but rounded outline aud green surface of the chalk, 
upon a summit of which stands the old Norman keep, pre¬ 
dominating far and wide over the landscape. 

The castle is naturally strong. It occupies the slope and 
summit of a hill, the base of which covers about fifteen acres, 
aud which is placed in a gap or cutting in the ridge alieady 
described, of w’hich position its name is said to be, in Saxon, 

descriptive. j i xi 

South of the ridge, and close behind and covered by the 
castle, is the town of Corfe, from which the castle hill rises 
steeply, to descend almost vertically upon its east, west, and 
north sides. The northern, or highest point, is occupied by 
the keep and principal buildings of the castle. 

The stream called by the Saxons the Wicken, and its 
tributary, the Byle brook, each turning a mill, flow from the 
south-west and south-east round either side of the town, and, 
girdling the base of the castle liill, unite just below ^ St. 
Edward's bridge to form the Corfe river, which flows into 
Poole harbour. Between the town and the castle, where 
the two streams approach w’ithin a farlong of each other, a 
deep and bold though dry trench has been cut across the 
root of the peninsula, and thus forms the great outer ditch 
which divides the castle from the town. 

The castle, in its present form, may be called concentric, 
but it has been constructed, if not designed, at three prin- 
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cipal periods, liaTing b&en originally a Saxon palaoe, tlien 
a Norman j and afterwards an Edwraniian fortress. 

It is com posed generally of a keep standing in an inner 
ward, of a middle, and of an outer vrard. The eurv'ey by 
Salph Ti eswell, in 15S6, of'which a fac simile on a reduced 
scale accompanies the preceding memoir, anbdiyides the 
inner Tvard into tw'o, and shows a wail across the outer ward, 
^yhich has disappeared, and was probably modern. 

In plan it is an irregular triangle, the walla following the 
ciest of the bill. The great gateway caps the southern or 
lowest an^le; the Buttavant tower, the western ; and the 
inner ward forms the obtuse, highest, or eastern angle. The 
south-west, the longest front, is concave. It extends 
yards from the gatehouse to the Buttavant, and its lower 
two-thirds is the part of the enceinte most jealously defended, 
and upon the oveiibrow of which the destroyers Jiave 
expended their gi-eatest energies. The north, or upper front, 
too high for attack, measures about 200 yards, and the 
eastern front about the same. 

The area within the walls is about acres j hut, finm 
the excessive steepness of the gi'ound, much of the outer and 
part of the middle ward could never liave been tmued to 
account. The lower part of the outer, the western portion 
of ^le middle, and the castem part of the inner ward, are 
the only flat spaces. 

The outer, by much the largest ward, is contained witbiu 
the great gatehouse, tho east curtain strengthened by the 
Horseshoe and Plukenet towers, and the west curtain, upon 
which are four mural towers. The steep, upper part of 
the ward risee to the wall of tlie inner, and the wall 
and gatehouse of the middle ward. It is traversed by 
a fosse, attributed to King Jolui, whiclv extends from 
the Plukenet tower to the front of the middle gatehouse, 
and. is thence continued outside the works down the hilh 

A permanent stone bridge, about lOO ft. long by 20 ft» 
broad, crosses the moat, and leads up to the great gat^ay. 
It is of four arches, springing from three solid piers, and the 
roadway, which has now no parapets, is about 30 fe above 
the bottom of the meat. The masonry oEjaaes about 18 it. 
from the portal, and the interval, now filled with ^rth, was 
probably spanned by a dmwbiidge. The arches are about 
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one-third of a circle, and the vouaeoirs in two ring^, without 
bond, Sin. thick, and from 1ft, to Sft. in length. The 
piers may he of Perpendicnlar date, but the arches are 
probably the worlc of Sir Christopher Hatton. 

The gatehouse is composed of two drums, flanking the 
portal, and produced rearward into a rectangular building, 
now partially destroyed. The drums, about 20 ft diameter* 
are solid to the base of the upper story, now wholly removed, 
but of which the lower ends of the loops remain. 

The portal, 13 ft. wide, enters a vaulted passage, now 
26 ftr, and which may have been 36 ft long. First is the 
portal, without jauibs, and beneath a segmental arch, 4 ft. 
11 in. broad. Then (as shown in tho accompanying section 
Fig. I.) a chase, or single machicolation, 6 in. broad. Tlien a 
second arch, 3 ft. 9 in. broad. Then a chase* 5 im bro^, and 
a circular groove of 9 in. diameter, and 7 in, opening* at 
which the passage narrows by 20 in., being an opening of 
11 ft. 4 in. Then follows an arch of 1' G'' breadth, and a 
chase of IG m. 

Hext comes the gateway proper* the jambs of which, 
2 ft. 4 in. in thickness, project inwards with a double chamfer* 
so as to reduce the actual entrance to 8 ft. 

The door, the space for which shows it to have been of 
wood, and not above 4 in, thick, was of two valves, the arch 
behind being flat segmental, with a high springing and 4 ft. 
of breadth, to accommodate them when open. Two stones 
on eacli side, which probably canied the iron loops for the 
hinges, have been torn out. Between them, a central hole, 
9 in. by 12 m., cairied the wooden bar. Next is an arch, 
of which about 5 ft. only remain, but which probably com¬ 
pleted the passage to its opening into tlie ward* and perhaps 
carried a portcullis groove. 

Half the doorways into the lodges remain. The lodges 
themselves were ban ehvaulted* and the vault in the west lodge 
springs from the ordinary Norman string, composed of a flat 
abacus and cliamfer, as though an older gatehouse had been 
cased. " Instances of this string indeed have been pointed 
out by Jfr, Bond in other and certainly later parts of the 
castle, and of course a plain string of this clmracter may be 
of any age. 

The several arches composing the entrance passage show, 
at their springings, about a doxen small holes, evidently to 
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carry the centring. Their small rise indicates this to have 
been of iron. These holes are nsual. 

In the door jambs are cut six mortiaca, three on a side, 
the lowest 6 m. from the groaiid. They are each S^in, 
long, 2 in. broadj and 3|^in, deep. They must have been 
intended to hold, boarda^ though the shallow depth would 
scarce allow of their insertion. These would indeed have 
been better suited to keep pigs in than warriors out, 
and perhaps were so used in times of peace. They can 
scarcely be original* but are probably earlier than the dis¬ 
mantling. The entrance passage fill la gently from the 
interior, so as to give an sid vantage to the defenders in a 
contest. 

It is difhcult to nuderstand the defences of this gateway 
in the absence of the upper story, from which most of them 
were worked. There is at present no trace of a drawbridge 
in the portal, nnless indeed, the pivot-holea on which it 
turned he concealed by the seiL If the cyliudideal pipe, 
with the opening or slot in its side* contained a sash- 
weight, of what was it the counterpoise ? Scarcely of the 
drawbridge* for which* even if of lead, unless of incon- 
ycuient length* the weight would be too hgbt j and portcullis . 
groove there is none. The 5 in. chase exactly in front of 
the pipe may have contained a portcullis, or a frame; but 
if so* the absence of lateral grooves must have left it very 
unsteady, except when down upon and hxed in the cill, 
No doubt a portcullis with crooked aides or ears might have 
w'orked in this tube* but that is scarcely probable. The 
other chases were no doubt intended for the passage of 
projectiles. Tliej are, however, mere shts across the vanity 
unaccompanied by lateral grooves as when used for a port¬ 
cullis and they do not appear to have been divided by 
cross a.? in regular machicolations ; but this vault 

has been riven by an explosion* and restored iu part in 
recent times, so that it is difficult to pronounce upon its 
details. 

From each side of the gatehouse springs a short curtain* 
That to the east* from 10ft. to 12 ft. thick* and about 
20 ft, high, now^ mostly destroyed* terminates in the 
Horseshoe tower* a mere shell, about 20 ft. diameter, and 
20 ft. high* open at the ground floor and across the gorge* 
and intended to be floored and bratticed with timber, os ie 
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not infrequent with inural towers, to prevent their being 
used against the garrison. It is pierced by three loops on 
the ground floor. These are mere vertical slits, / ft. long 
and li in. broad, splayed deeply, and opening from recesses 
in the wall. The tower caps the south-east angle ot the 
work and the. loops are directed upon the field, and dong 
the.two curtains. The removal of the l^us outside shows 
this tower to stand upon a deep and solid foundation. At 
the junction of the gatehouse curtain with this tower, the 
former contains a mural chamber, 6 ft. broad, and roofed 
with five tiers of overhanging slabs. 

The east curtain is for the most part a mere wall, 8 ft to 
10 ft. thick, and 10 ft. to 10 ft. high, exclusive of battle¬ 
ments, and more or less ruined. Loops are to be seen on 
its exterior, directed downwards so as to rake the scarp. 
JTear the Horseshoe tower was formerly another mural 
chamber, called a stable, but more probably a garderobe, 
and beyond this is a large arch, now walled up, which may 
have been a postern, and commanded by the Plukenet 

tower. V 1 • 1 i. 

. This is a mere half-round mural tower, solid to the rampart 

height, and of no projection within. 

Above the rampart it is hollowed into a chamber open 
behind, with three loops, each 5 ft. 6 in. long and 2 in. in 
the opening. In each of the recesses, on the right, is a small 
cupboard for the grease or tools needed by the archer. The 
tower and rampart were ascended by a well-stair on the 
north or upper side. The arrangements for allowing the 
archer to shoot downwards so as to rake the steep scarp are 
well seen here. This tower is named from a bold and well- 
preserved shield upon its outer face, charged with a bend 
fusilly, or five fusils conjoined in bend, and held up by two 
hands which emerge from holes in the stone. This is one of 
the well-known coats attributed to the Mareschals, Earls of 
Pembroke; but, as this family was extinct half a century 
before the date of this tower, and does not appear ever to have 
been connected with the castle, Mr. Bond.h^ shown it to be 
more probable that the shield is intended to commemorate 
Alan Plukenet, constable of the castle in the 54th of Henry 
HI., and a baron in the reign of Edward, his son, and whose 
arms were either a bend engrailed, or fusilly, represented 
anciently much in the same way, upon a field ermine, which 
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fur (aa Mr. Bond suggests) tnAj h^Tc been regarded as a 
tincture, and the spots omitted bj the carver. 

. The curtain from this to^ver to the Gloriette angle of the 
inner vrard is constructed of much larger stcues than those 
employed lower down. They are as largo as many of those 
in the Norman ashlar, but of ruder workmanship. 

Retui’ning to the gatehouse and following the west front, 
this commences with a short curtain, still standing, and con¬ 
nected with the first mural tower, a drum of rather above 
half-round projection, capping an angle. It is solid to the 
rampart level, and above this open at the gorga Its single 
chamber has three loops, ci'UCiform, and shorter, wider, and 
of coarser construction than those of the Horseshoe tower, 
though still of e^Lcellent ashlar. This tower having been 
riven by powder is seen to be tan*'yards in solid thickness. 
Its base is perforated by a rude rectangular drain, 13 in. by 
13 in., joined by other drains of 9 in, by 9 in., all in the solid, 
and evidently descending from garderobes, one of which 
seems to have been placed in tho curtain close north of tills 
tower. 

Next above this is the second or’W^ell tower, sc called from 
a small depression behind it, said to indicate a well. This 
tower resembles the last, was, like it, solid in the base, and 
had one chamber on the rarapait open at the gorge and 
pierced by three loops. 

Close south of it was a email doorway, leading either fn a 
garderobe or a rampart stfiir. Of this, one jamb is alone 
seen. 

Above the Well tower ia the third, and above the third, 
and also connected with it by a short curtain, is the fourth 
of these mural towers. This, however, though a tower, is 
of the nature of an fepaulement, or redan, and. caps a projec¬ 
tion or shoulder of the curtain. It has but two loops, 
longitudinal only, one towards the field and one raking the 
south walk The former ia divided into a short upper and 
long lower part by a nari^w plate of stone, which projects 
inwards like a shelf 

The curtain from this Redan tower to the gateway of the 
middle ward is, I think, earlier than either, and is very lofty. 
It traverses King Jehn^e fosse. It is constructed of large 
atones, and resembles, in some respects, the curham above tlie 
Plukenet lower, at the other end of the same fosse* Below 
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it is solid, atoTO it is pierced by four rude loops boldly 
splaved within, and which must have opened from a chamber, 
of 'which the curtain was the outer 'wall, or possibly from a 

wooden platform. ,. » , .1 

The fosse, attributed to King John, which traverses the 

outer ward, is about 20 ft. deep, with a vertical counterecarp 
cut in the chalk rock. The Plukenet tower and adjacent 
curtain cross its east end, but these stand upon a ridge of 
solid rock, showing that the ditch has never been continued 
into the front in this direction. At its west end the case is 
different. There it has been cut right into and down the 
slope, and the curtain crossing and stopping it is built 
actuaJly in the ditch. 

No doubt the present dressing of the counterscarp is due 
to whoever placed artillery upon its crest. Outside it, by 
way of glacis, is a level platform 30 ft. broad, known to have 
been defended by artillery, and in front of which are three 
steps or benches. The whole work forms a fausse braie at 
the foot of the glacis of the keep, and a strong defence in 
front of the gatehouse of the middle 'ward. A bridge of two 
arches, of the same age and fashion with that already 
described, traverses this fosse, here 50 ft. broad, and leads up 
to the middle gateway. A profile cut in one of the gate 
towers shows where the parapet abutted, which ho'wever was 
clearly not original. As in the lower bridge, a space of 
about 18ft. next the portal, now filled with earth, was 
evidently intended to be spanned by the drawbridge. 

The middle ward is also triangular. Its longer and about 
equal north and south sides are capped at the acute western 
angle by the Buttavant tower, and the base is formed by the 
middle gatehouse and curtain, and by. the revetment wall and 
gate (now destroyed) of the inner ward. 

The Gatehouse of the middle ward is a very fine structure. 
Like the lower gatehouse, which it resembles in general 
arrangements, it is composed of two drums flanking the 
entrance passage, and terminating square in the rear. 

One, the north tower, rises direct from the fosse, 'without 
basement or set-off*, and is connected with a short but very 
thick and lofty curtain, which ascends the steep ground to 
abut upon the keep. The. tower is of bold projection, but 
flat towards the curtain. Within is a lodge with one cruci¬ 
form loop to the front, and in rear traces of. a stair which 
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led to the curtfiin, and thus by continued steps along its 
ramparts to the keep* 

The other tow^er rises from the crest of the outer alopei 
where it appears as a mural defeucej upon tho west front. 
Within is a smalt lodge with three loops^ oue to the front, one 
on the flank towards the field, and one, now closed up, to the 
rear, into the middle ward* 

The portal has no jamhs, hut is entered under a segmental 
arch, double chamfered. This recedes 4 ftn 1 in*, and is 
succeeded by a rounded portcullis groove, B in* broad by 6 m* 
deep, but haviug, while'within tho arch, aflat margin of 3 iDh 
on eitlier side. These margins cease above the arch, and the 
chase is of the breadth of the groove only. ^ , 

Behind the portcullis is a second arch, 2 ft. 9 m, broad, 
succeeded by a* machicolation, 14 inches broad, and divided 
by four septa into five square holes. These are placed 
immediately before the jambs of the gate proper, where the 

passage is reduced by about 1 ft. S in. j u i 

Behind the jambs an ax-ch of high spring and flat seg¬ 
mental curve accommodated the folding-doors, when open* 
These were of wood, aud the bar-hole behind them k about 
11 in. squEU'e. The hinges are gone* Behind this last 
arcli the passage was roofed with wood, and is now open* 
In the rear are parts of the groove of a second portcullis■ 
“altera securitaaso that there was probably a stone 
face to the back front of the gatehouse, all now destroyed* 
The arrangements of this gateway are shown in the accom- 
panying section. See woodcut. Fig* 11. „, , j 

In the wooden roofed space are the doors of the tvro lodges. 
The south is squaic-headed, with shoulders. The nertu, oi 
the same shape, is protected by a semicirculai' rehevnig arch 
in the wall above. This arch, in design and material, bas a 
very Korman aspect, and may have been prperved trom an 
older work. There are no remains of battlements on this 
gateway, hut on its front are stone corbels, probably intended 
to carry the hoarding, a feature of militaij architecture so 
well desci'ibed by M. Viollet le Due.' r ■ 

In the exterior portal, ncai' the fioor, ^ 
front of the portcullis groove, is a round hole, o rn. 
aud 3 in, deep, which seems to have carried the iron axle ot 

njctiDnaaiTfi da rAreliiKcidiw, VI. "Haurtl.'' 
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tlie drairbridgo. Above it ia another similar holo, no doubt 
connected with the Tvoiking of the same defonco. 

Entering the gateway the road liees rapidly. On the 
right ie the exceedingly steep scarp, at the top of which is 
the bastion of the keep. Oq the left is the curtain of tho 
■west front. Higher up the way turns to the right, to reach 
the inner ward* and skirts on the left what seems to have 
been a formal garden, indicated by a level plot, some founda¬ 
tions of walls, and two alcoves, attributed to Sir John I’^Anson, 
a rector of Corfe towards the end of the last century. 

. AVeatward of this the ward seems to have beeu used for 
offices and in part covered over. In the north curtain is a 
half round mural tower with four loops, and of one story, 
open at the gorge. The water table of a double-gable roof 
is seen within, and the central gutter projects as a spout 
outside. Further ou is a blocked-up arch, probably an early 
postern, and, still further, the seat and drain of a large 
garderobe, beneath an arch in the wall, 8 ft. broad. Above 
is a plain corbel, hollowed to receive the wall-plate of a roof, 
and no doubt one of a series* The country people call 
it the gallows. A part of the south curtain of this ward is 
the most interesting feature of the whole structure. 

First, ascending from the gate, upon the left, is the curtain. 
Then, upon it, a half round mural tower with three loops, but 
closed, since its oonetruction, at the gorge by a wall, in which is 
a small door, which led into a contiguous building. From this 
towei', westward, the curtain is constructed of flat stones laid 
in a rude but distinctly herring-bone fashion. In it are 
three windows and the place of a fourth. Tliese are round- 
headed, 3 ft. 4 in* diameter, and 3 ftn 6 in. deep, splayed to 
12 m., when they terminate in a stone plate, out of which is 
cut a loop of 6 in. opening, and a rebate for a shutter* At 
present Hiey are 3 ft. G in. to the springing, but a part may 
be buried. These apertures arc cbscd by the exterior 
casing of the wall. This wall at its west end seems to have 
been returned inwards, lloth this wall and these windows 
have been regarded as part of the old Saxon palace, and this 
may well be so. They certainly appear older than the 
Norman work of the keep. 

Feetward of this old part is a walled-up doorway, with a 
pointed arclv springing from the usual Norman flat chamfered 
abacus. This iool^ hke transition Norman work Outside 
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it is masked by tlie facings This door, the base of which is 
buried, seems to have been a postern, although, it must be 
confessed, in a most ineonvement position for such a means 
of egress. 

The Buttavant tower, which caps the western angle of the 
ward, and is a marked object in the outline of the castl^ 
seems to have been au oefcagen of !7 ft, in the side^ internal 
measurement, and of considerable thickness* The casing of 
the lower part is gone. It had a sub-basement storjf, and 
two above this, all covered with wood, A welhstair near the 
gorge leads to the summit. TJie curtain from hence to the 
garderobe is destroyed. 

The inner %vard occupies the summit of the hill. It also 
is mdely triangular, the great bastion forming the apox to 
the west, the Gloriette bastion capping the angle to the 
south-east, and the obtuse angle to the north-east boiDg 
formed by the curtain alone. Towards the outer and middle 
wards the wall is a strong revetment of masonry, crested by 
the curtain. Elsewhere the earth is only somewhat lugher 
within than without the curtain. ^ 

This ward contained tsvo gateways, the keep, the Queens 
tower and offices, and a well. 

The gateway from the middle ward abutted on the 
northein curtain. It was probably a mere aperture in a 
wall, without a regular gatehouse, else it could scarcely have 
disappeared so completely, even under the crushing weight 
of the fragmeijts of the keep. 

Tills gate opened into a small coui't, on the east side of 
which rose the keep* A second and higher gate seems to 
have led into the actual ward, and to have been placed close 
to the foot of the citerior staircase of tho keep. This gate 
is also completely gone. The survey by TresweU in 1586 

shows where it stood. j ^ 

The Keep is a quadrangular tower, 60 ft. square ana oU it. 
hi*'b, of pure Norman work. The east and west faces were 
strengthened with five flat pilaster strips, 5 ft- ^in* broaA 
18 in. projection, and 8 ft. 4 in. apart. On the north and 
south faces were four similar strips, placed at wider intervals. 
All rose from a common plinth, and died into the wall a 
short distance below the battlement, a small portion of 
which is still visible, not passing into it as at Chepstow and 
elsewhere, so as to panel the face. 
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L' Tlie door of tbe grouud-floor, apparently 4 ft wide, and 
Tvitli very late dreseinga, is at present in the west wall, here 
9 ft, thick, and may possibly have been always there, 
although certainly uot in its present form. It was covered 
by the exterior stair. It is placed nearest to the south end, 
between the second and third pilasters. 

[the stair, 9 ft. broad, is built against the west face of the 
keep, without bond, and perhaps a later addition. Beneath 
it is a large open arch, round-headed, springing fioin flat 
pilaster jambs, which, continued above tiio string or cap, 
panel the sof&t of the vault* This arch serves as a porch to 
the door of the basement of the keep. 

The stair terminates in the staircase tower, a rectangular 
lean-to, or bnildiug appended to the keep, forming a vesti¬ 
bule to the main entrance, and said to have carried the stairs 
leading to the vippev floor. It is about 19 ft, by 16 ft* 
within, and has a stone bench against its north ivali. The 
door from the exterior stair in the north wall is round-headed, 
6 ft, 6rn, wide, opening in a wall 6 ft. thick, the two other 
walls being 4 fi The keep door, between the first and second 
pilasters, and therefore near the angle of the keep, has been 
6 fh broad, now enlarged to 9 ft. It bas a flat top, with a 
semicircular arch of relief in the waU above, not intended to 
be seen. There was probably a door in the south wall of 
the vestibule opening upon tlie great bastion, and there are 
traces of a covei'ed passage from it into the garderobe tower. 
This vestibule seems certainly to be of the age of the keep, 
and to have been occupied by a staircase to the principal 
floor. 

The keep was divided into two great chambers by a wall 
6 ft thick. -The basement was covered, and the fii-st story 
floored hj ten large whole-timber joists, the cavities for 
which remain in the south wall. The first floor probably 
contained a chamber, 42 ft long by 2S ft. broad, and 24 ft* 
lifgh, whicb, however, must have been veiy dark, since the 
north wall was interior, and the south without windows* 
Two small doom, probably of rather later constmclion, open 
through tlie south wall into the exterior gallery. 

Above tliis room, forming the tliird story, was another, 
apparently of the same sl£C aud much more cheerful, and 
which may have been the hall* A well-stair led from this 
upwards, in the east wall, near its south end* The water- 
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taMea ■vrithm show a ridge and valley roofj as at Porcliesteiv 
and probalily tlieve was originally nottfng abovo this fioorn. 

Tho battlomenta, witk a sliglit exception^ ar« gone, but ia 
tbe east and "west ^all, just belo^y the battlement line* are 
coupled Norman ivindowa, of about 3 ft. openings a pair 
between each pair of pilasters, thus forming a sort of aroade, 
not unlike the far later ones at Swansea and Llamfey,. but 
jnucb of winch seems always to have been closed. It is 
remarkable that a building so massive and the walls of which 
are so thiok^ should have been without the usual galleries and 
mural chambers found in Norman keeps. 

Mr. Bond, who is intimately acquainted with this castle, 
and has brought much ciiticd knowledge to boar upon its 
details, is of opinion that tlie upper part of the wall of the 
keep shows evidence of having been an addition to the origi¬ 
nal structure, though at no very long intoival of time. 

Built against tlje exterior of the keep, on the south side^ 
and projecting into the. outer ward, is another Ican-to, or 
appended tower, of about 30 ft. in breadth, and £0 ft. pro¬ 
jection. Outside it has three pilaster strips and one on each 
flank, rising from a common base. At present it reaches 
only to the floor of the second story of the keep, but it seems 
to have been higher, and is said to have been lowered by Sir 
C. Hatton. It is a gai'derobe tower, and contains on each of 
its two floors two chambers of about 7 fk by 9 ft. The upper 
are not accessible; but it is clear that a portion of the 
eastern lower chambers was bratticed off, to carry the refuse 
from the upper. In the western chamber is a atone arch, 
which may be taken to indicate the place of this brattice. 
The eastern is open, on one side, and was evidently closed by 
a timber partition. These chambers terminate below in two 
square openings, on the face of the tower, and this supports 
the notion that the western as w'ell as the eastern chamber 
was intended for a garderobe. 

Between these chambers and the keep wall runs a vaulted 
gallery, into which they open, and from which two small 
doors, already mci^tioned, enter the first floor of the 
keep. Although the garderobe tower covers only half the 
face of the keep, this gallery is prolonged over the whole, 
beiug protected by a w^l, looped. A door at its lower or 
east and led towards the kitchen, and one at the upper end 
opened on the great bastion, with access on tho right to the 
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vestibulOj and on tbo left to the curtam leading from the 
keep to tie middle gatehouse. Two water-drains from the 
keep ci'osa the gallerj and discharge into the garderobea. 

This towei'j being built against and pot bonded Into the 
keepj is STideutly later, but resembles it in general stjle, 
and must l>aye been added within a rery few yeai-s. The 
explosion whicli shattered the keep has made evidejit the 
complete want of bond between the two buildings. 

East of the keep the ward is occupied by the remains of 
various offices, and by the ruins of the Queen^s Hall or tower* 
This, with its contiguous buildings, was constructed npon 
crypts, some of which remain. One is round-headed, with 
a pointed doorway i another, which supported the Queen's 
Hall, seems to have had a very slightly pointed barrehvault, 
divided by lateral narrower, but equally high, and therefoi'e 
poiuted,. arches, into four bays, two of wMcb contain lancet 
windows. 

Some of the hall windows remain* They are pointed, with 
drop arch recesses, and stone side seats* The tracery is 
gone, but the exterior labels remain, terminating in knobs 
of foliage, and the ariis or angle of each recess is occupied 
by a bcad-and-scrcll moulding. 

North of this hall and placed across it^ cast and wesh are 
the remains of wliat is regarded, with great probability, as 
the cbapeL The west door and that of the hall are placed 
aide by side, in a vestibule or porch, entered dm the west aide 
by a staircaae* 

The doors are pointed, with half-round bead labels, and a 
bead-and’^croll moulding running round the jambs and arch. 
Inside, the chapel door is richer, and has in tlie arch a double 
bead-and-scrolJ, divided by a hollow, and for the jambs the 
hollow has been occupied by a detached column of Pur beck 
marble, which material, though much decayed, is still seen to 
have formed the base and hell capital* The design, though 
not highly ornate, is excellent, as is the execution. The 
whole of this group appears to be early English, of the latter 
part of the reign of Henry HI. 

Close to the east of the hall, between it and the curtain, 
is a depi-essiou, said to mark the well. This must have been 
of great depth—probably to the level of tJie brook. 

The tower spoken of as *^ La Gloriette^’ ig probably gone, 
but near it isTyhat may he called the Gloriotte bastion, and 
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what seems to be tbe angular base of a tower capping the 
south-east angle of the ^artl, and intended to cover the 
junction of the wall with the curtain 'which comes up from, 
the Plukenet tower. Near to westward, is a mural 
chamber in the curtain, which Treswell^s plan shows as a 
garderobe, and beyond this an. angular bastion^ supposed to 
have been added by Lady Eaiikes, who seems to have placed 
a gun there* 

The great bastion ia a very peculiar work* It is of 
rounded outline, formed by a very thick and high wall of 
revetment, which caps the west end of the southern curtain* 
and projects into the middle ward. At the siege it carried 
five guns, and was called the New Bulwark. But although 
it may then have lieen widened to carry a battery* it was 
probably only an addition to thei^lder Norman revetment wall 
supporting the staircase tower. The exterior* and therefore 
perhaps later, revetment has been Injured at the base* and the 
heart of the work is exposed. It shows very rough filling up. 

The south curtain of this ward is about twelve feet thick* 
but the north and east being less exposed and having no 
buildings to support, are much lighter* and present nothing 
of the strength considered necessary in the lower and more 
exposed portions of the fortress. 

The present condition of the building is completely to be 
accounted for by the fact that Corfe Castle was "slighted" 
under a vote of the House of Commons* dated 4 th of March, 
1645* a peiiod at which the orders of the Commons were not 
obeyed negligently. 

In the outer gateway the drums are blown foiwards, the 
vault splits and the rear of the lodges destroyed. All the 
upper story is removed. 

Eastward tiie curtain, is broken down, but the Horseshoe 
tower is not materially injured. The rest of the curtain to 
the Flukenet tower is broken down in parts only. That 
tower and the curtain up to the keep have not been dis¬ 
mantled* and but partially pulled down. 

In this ward the main force of the destroyers has been 
spent upon the lower half of the west front* of which the 
curtains are lifted forwards, and the mural towers rent and 
shaken* vast fragments of both encumbering the slope. The 
Redan tower has escaped* ns has the curtain which traverses 
King John's fosse. 
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The gateiray of the middle ward presentg a aiagiilar 
appearanoe- A mine has been excavated beneath the outer 
tower, which haa acnk about 10 ft. and moved a little for- 
wardj splitting the entrance vault. This can hardly be the 
effect of powder, but is more probably due to a mine of the 
old aorti in which the earth wag removed, and wooden props 
introduced, winch were afterwards pulled away or buret- 

Of the Buttavant tower about two-thirds are gone, with 
part of the north curtain. The great curtain between the 
middle gatehouse and the keep is unshaken, only its atepg 
and battlements are gone. It is one of the finest curtain 
walla in Bntaiu, and almost equal to Cardiff. 

In the inner ward the devastation hits been severe. Of 
the keep, all the north and two-thirds of the adjacent west 
wall lie in enormous masses on the sward, and in tbeir fall 
liave utterly crushed the gateways of the ward, and their 
adjacent curtain. The east wall is destroyed at its two 
ends, hut a strip of the central part remains unhurt to its 
summit, a marvel of Horman masonry, and ie completely 
shrouded iu ivy. The south wall and garderobe tower are 
but httlo injured. The staircaga tower jg destroyed, all but 
a part of the north wall. The broken-down walla of tho 
keep are a sight to see, so vast is the magg of the fragments 
and go firm the cohesion of the material. Th(^ lie in the 
wildest confusion, and gome congiderable lumps have rolled 
down the slope, and bounding across road and brock, rest 
half buried in the turf beyond. 

The Queens tower and ofiaccs arc destroyed, hut, offering 
less registance, have been broken up more in detail, and 
have no doubt been spoiled subsequently for the sake of the 
ashlar. 

The deatmetion probably exceeds anything known else¬ 
where in England. The charges of powder, though skilfully 
disposed, seem to have been larger than was actually neces^ 
sary; and certainly the place might have been rendered 
untenable with far destruction of masonry. Even with 
such mortars ag were used in the days of the pommon- 
wealth, the castle could have been commanded from the 
loftier Cb allow hill, close to the east of it. 

A few remarks naturally arise out of the above description. 

The Saxon residence, of the existenco of which there 
appears to be evidence in the latter part of the tenth cen- 
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tury, was no doubt also a place of strength. It is certain 
that it must have occupied the highest part of the hill, now 
the inner ward, and the wall remaining in the middle ward 
will probably be accepted as evidence that it extended over 
the area of this ward also. 

The Normans probably made a clear sweep of any exist¬ 
ing buildings in the inner ward, when they commenced the 
keep and its •accessories, and, a little later, the garderobe 
tower. These are all built of large squared stones, with 
moderately open joints; thoroughly substantial, sound work, 
and all the more workmanlike and effective for a certain 
roughness and boldness in the finish. The ashlar, usually 
an indication of late work, was here close at baud in the 
Purbeck quarries, and the general absence of ornament in a 
royal residence, of vaulting, of triforial galleries or mural 
chambers, and, with one partial exception, of mural stair¬ 
cases, seem to indicate the work, if not of the Conqueror, of 
hk more immediate successors. The garderobe tower, not 
particularly late Norman, but certainly subsequent to the 
keep, seems to strengthen this conclusion. 

As the Norman buildings required to be included within 
an enceinte wall, which would natuvally take the crest of this 
part of the hill, this would necessarily include or supereede 
the Saxon wall, which, for the same reason, would have 
followed the same limited outline. Probably, therefore, the 
curtains of the upper and middle ward contain traces of 
Saxon and a great deal of Norman masonry, and to applies 
also to the cross revetment wall between the inner and 
middle wards, which follows a natural division in the ground. 
The same natural cause would decide the position of the 
gates, where we now see them. 

The original Norman castle has generally been supposed 
to have been restricted to the two upper wards, to which, 
according to Mr. Pond, King John added the defence of a 
deep fosse. It is singular, however, that this fosse, while 
cut right through to the western slope, should stop a little 
short of the eastern face. The narrow' ridge thus left could 
scarcely have been intended for a passage, for the gateway 
of the upper ward must necessarily, from the disposition of 
the ground, always have been at the western or lower end 
of the fosse, and, had a ridge been left as an approach, it 
would certainly not have been one of almost inaccessible 
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steepnesa, mucL exposed to view and to attack, and not 
defensible bj any special work 

The wall, from the Gloriette angle along the ridge, nearly 
to the Plukenet tower, has been observed to be of regular 
Norman worlf, and, according to Mr. Bond, to show evidence 
of having been returned inwards, as tliough it extended 
along the line of the later ditch, Thus it may be, that be¬ 
fore Xing Jolin^a time the fortro&s occupied the piesent 
upper and middle wards, and a strip of the lower ward along 
the foot of the glacis of the keep. This is no doubt more 
probable than that it occupied the whole of the lower ward, 
ooveriDg the same area with the pi^esent works. 

Mr, Bond has been able, by documentary ovidGnee, to fix 
the date of the great curtain, which connects the later 
middle gate with the earlier keep tower, at 1236 j aa with 
such a curtain there must have been a tolerably strong gate, 
and as the present gate is some years later, this was )io 
doubt Norman, though probably very late—say of the age of 
the curtain traversing King John’s fosse at the lower end. 
Perhaps the pointed arch with Norman springing-course, in 
the wall next the Buttavant tower, may be of the same 
period—say the reigu of Henry II., though the wall itself 
may be shown, by the evidence of records, to be later. 

The lower ward, in its present state, was certainly en^ 
closed towards the end of the reign of Henry III., and in 
that of Kdward I. To this age may be attributed the outer 
and middle gatehouse, and the four mural towers of the outer 
ward, as well as the work of the Queen’s tower, with its hall 
and clmpelp The Plukenet tower may be assigned to the 
constableship of that baron, 54 Hen. III., or a little latei^ 

To this period also is to be assigned tlie facing of tbe 
south wall of the middle ward. The ashlar of this age, 
though it has not the grand effective boldness of the Norman 
work, cannot be surpassed for closeness of jointing and 
general excellence of workmanship. The stones, from one 
to 2 ft long, and 8 in. wide, arc coursed and well bonded, 
and their angles ai e as fresh as when newly cut. 

Tlio excessive solidity of the mural towers upon the west 
front is very remarkable. Possibly this unusual strength 
was intended to counteract the danger of being mined, for 
which the soft chalk rock offered great htcilities. 


Q. T. CLARK 


irOTlCES OF THE E:s;AinNATICii^' OF AlfCIE^rr GEATE-HILLS IST 
THE ]S^01iTfl KLDIHG OF YOHEiSHLEE. 

PART II. 

Ehrrawa OD ^jtabAnl Moor^ Rult TroatadBla; an HnH MoOTji OuEI? 
i nnd At SoaU Uanac^ nmr SLL][iitOQ, En OlUVbo. 

Bj tine Hqt. 'VTTLLCi.U 0 WELL, M.A. 

The district in whi<;h the next bftvrovva I opened are 
fo’und, is singnlBirly iich in sepulclnal retnaiiaav It is 
tlie mngo of oolitic hills between Trontsdak and the valley 
of the Des cent. A reference to Slreet 95, S.W., of the 
one-inch. Ordnance Survey, will show how thickly studded it 
is with grave-mounds. Of these the greater part have been 
opened before attention was paid to the remains of the early 
inhabitants of onv country; but many have been examined 
of late yeara, and, I fear, without record of the contents and 
of the manner in which they were deposited. Living been 
kept. It is impossible to reprobate too strongly that ignorant 
and gi'eedy spirit of mere curiosity-hunting, which has done— 
and, alas 1 is still doing—such injury to a proper investiga¬ 
tion of our ancient places of sepulture. The urn, the daggei', 
and the arrow-head, possess a very trifling interest, and give 
us, comparatively, little information, unless we know the 
circumstances of their deposition, and tJie objects with wliicli 
they were associated. 

A few baiTows, however, remain in the diatnet in ques¬ 
tion, wholly or in part untouclicd; and I proceed to record 
the opening of some of them. On Wykeham Moor are three 
houea a few yards apart, called the “ Three Tremblers." 
Of the largest of tliese [l], on May 31st, June 1st and 2nd, 
I made an extensive exanaination. It is that which lies the 
furthest to the south, and is 98 feet in diameter, 1X feet 
high, and is formed entirely of sand. About 16 feet from the 
outside, and resting upon the natural surface of the ground. 
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was a line of stones/ which I have no doubt runs round 
the whole barrow. I cannot, however, affirm this, as I did 
not examine every part of the outside. At a distance of 
13 feet from the outside, and just without the encircling 
line of stones, a trench 14 feet wide, and 49 feet long, was 
cut down to the natural surface. This trench was carried, 
parallel to the circuit of the barrow, from a little west of 
south, to the east side of the mound ; we then took it 
through the centre, gradually narrowing it, until at 42 feet 
from the commencement of the trench, 56 feet from the 
outside of the barrow, we finished with a width of 14 feel. 
In this way all the central part, and the soutlr and south¬ 
east parts of the houe were thoroughly examined. Shortly 
after commencing, we came upon a few fragments of pot¬ 
tery, just above the natural surface. These had never 
formed an urn, but were such pieces as are so often met 
with scattered amongst the material of grave-mounds. 
Throughout our digging we met with frequent chippings of 
flint, and pieces of charcoal, another common incident in 
grave-hills. Our first discovery of interest was made 25 
feet from the outside of the mound, and S.E. of the centre. 
It was a small cist, 2 feet long by 13 inches wide, 5 feet 
from the surface, 3 feet from the bottom of the barrow, and 
consisted of a cover and two side-stones, these last resting on 
another flag-stone. In it was a small urn (fig. 5) lying on its 
side, and- full of the sand of which the houe was ma<le. 
The urn is inches high, 5 inches wide at the mouth, and 
2 inches wide at the bottom ; the lip is 1J inch wide on the 
inside, a width much above the average, and is ornamented 
with three lines of impressed cord ; the rim has a similar line 


1 Tliei« eadrdin^ rin^ of stones or 
oorth, so frequently found sorroundiiig 
berrows or other places of interment, 
have generally either a break in tbe ring 
if they aie of earth, or a portion built up 
if they ore of stones standing apart. This 
feature Itolda good, whether tbe ring 
encloaee the barrow or a burial within it,, 
or whether it surrounds interments 
which have norer bad a mound over 
them, and whioh ore frequently eallod 
"Druid's circlea" This peouliority is 
too remarkable to be oooidental; the 
break in tlte ring ia represented in the 
atone cireles by the portion which is 
built up, and ^th ou^e the circle in¬ 


complete, or rather form a way into the 
inclosure within. Hare we in these 
small incomplete circles, snd in the great 
ones of ATsbury, Stonehenge, CallernUb. 
and Steanls, the same feature, the like 
symbol which is represented by tbe cir¬ 
cular markings on the inscribed rocks f 
In them tlie central hollow has a duet 
loading from it, which makes all tbo cir¬ 
cles iuoomplet^ 1 believe there is a 
similar 6gure intended in the ^nonnulAr 
rings of metal, where the looomnlete 
circle U to persistent a type. This saa|>e 
is surely not caused by its necessity for any 
purpose to which they might be pni, but 
u rather to be considered as symboliooL^ 
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Urn. with rolica of bxonzo and flint.'found in a barrow on Wykaham 2foor. 
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on tbe edge i b&low tbe rim the urn has tivo lines impressed 
round and it here narroTra to a diameter of 4^ inchea, 
swelling out again at inches from the bottom to a width 
of 4^ inoheSn No traces of bone, nor any signs of an inter- 
mentj were found in or near the cist. About S feet from 
the centre, and 4 feet above the natural surface, a quantity 
of burnt earth and charcoal tv as found. Nothing more 
discovered until w'e reached the centre ; when, about £ feet 
ShE, of it, 4 feet below the summit, and 7 feet from the 
bottom, a bronze dagger (see woodcut, iig,^ 6), _and a 
beautiful flint knife (fig, 7) were found, lying side by 
side, but without any bones, or signs of an interment, Tbe 
dagger is of tbe ordinary type; it was originaUy about 
8 inches long, and bad been deposited in Its sheath of wood, 
of which portiona were still upon it. The line where the 
handle, probably of wood, had joined tbe sheath, is very 
apparent j it is of the semilunar pattern, not uncommon in 
such ■weapons j the handle had probably been attached by 
tvfo rivets—the hole for one of these is quite distinct. It is 
strengthened by a central rib, which has on each side two 
depressed lines, parallel to it. The flint kuife,’ 4^ inches 
long, 2 indies wide, has been taken off fi'om the iiudeus at 
one slice, and that side has never been touched again; 
whilst the other is carefully chipped over the whole surface, 
and has a ridge up the middle, both edges being very regu¬ 
larly serrated. There can he no doubt that both the hi ooze 
dagger and the ffint knife bad belonged to the person who 
was buried in this hone ; and we have, therefore, a valuable 
illustration of the contemporaneous use of bronze and stone. 

Dui-ing the highest cultivation of the bronze period, it is, 
I think, certain that stone implements wem in common 
use. Poorer persona, probably, had no other articles than 
those of flint, or otlier stone ; whilst the richer had some of 
metal and some of stone. All who arc acqnamted with 
our early remains, must have observed that no bronze arrow¬ 
heads = have been found, whilst, on the contrary, flint arrow- 


4 1 nipll thifl implOffL^ELl ft tnife bccS-USB 
it haa mji wi ID 'witU lUCili nn 

articlfl tliBii with AQy other. It genarallr 
in Mcowt* of h*rtow npen- 
iug« itg a tpejE^hBed, of wJufth 
however, it iue none of (ha dEalinotL^a 
ftbftpe. The pflOple Vr-ho fhabioned the 
ftn'Qw-heiidB. M btantifuUj', if thej ffttri,- 


Cftted ft tpenr-bGfldl in flint, Tranld not 
bftTB nsftde ono aiSa atrftight, thft 
enrred. Bud cArsfelly rounded ft on at 
the fthBrpar eod. , . , 

* Hoait, Ancient Willflj TOl. 1. pi. !*™>- 

fig. 1, Sgurafl a brOiiM bjob he 

nn ftTPOw-head; but, ludgiag frSnl 

tbfl hrWdnaBa of tbo at t“0 pOtut 
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heads are abundant; and also that spear or javelin-heads 
of flint, of which material they could have been as easily fabri¬ 
cated as the aiTOw-heads, are exceedingly rare. The expla¬ 
nation, I believe, is this ;—such articles as a man retained by 
him, when in use, such as his sword, dagger, spear, and celt, 
were made of the more valuable material, bronze, while such 
as he threw from him, and which were therefore liable to be 
lost, such as arrow-heads, were of the commoner material, 
flint. Knives also and implements for scraping hides or 
bone, would continue to bo made of flint long after the intro¬ 
duction ol bronze, because for such uses it is well adapted. 

On digging down to the original surface of the ground, 
7 feet directly beneath the dagger and knife, and 11 feet 
below the summit of the barrow, we found the interment. 
The body had, apparently, been unburnt; no trace of bone 
was found; and burnt bone is so little liable to decay 
as to be almost indestructible. The remains of the body 
presented the appearance of a thin layer of dark matter,® 
which felt greasy when rubbed between the fingers ; with 
this was a small fragment of bronze, so much damaged that 
it is impossible to conjectime what it had been. 

The features in connection with this barrow are, in my 
experience, singular;® there was no indication that any other 
Uian one person bad been buried in the grave-hill, large as it 
is, whilst the objects connected with the interment were not, 
as is generally tlie case, placed close by the body, but at a 
considerable distance from it. I cannot but attribute the 
urn, dagger, and knife to tlie burial which was found at the 
centre of the banow, for no bone or trace of animal matter 


where the rivet-holn are plooed, to at¬ 
tach it to the handle or ahaft, 1 ahould 
rather take it to be a email daraer. Toy 
weapons and implements hare OMn found 
in barrows. A miniature bronse dagger, 
smaller than that from Wilts, is figured 
in Worsaao's Nordiake Oldaoger, p. 88, 
No. 162. A remarkably diminutive bronze 
oelt, found in Torksbire, is figured in tlie 
Trsneaotiona of the Arcboeological Ineti- 
tote at the York Meeting, Museum Cata¬ 
logue, p. 27. 

* I must protest against giving grand 
names to very common tbingu We 
continually see in records of the opening 
of borrows, accounts of tlie finding of 
daggers and of spear and javoltn-hrods of 
flint. In moet casee such objects ore 


nothing more than mere flint flakes, and 
persons not practically acquainted with 
the usual contents of a barrow, will form 
a most erroneous notion of the frequency 
of the oocurrenoo of such weapons when 
they read them aooounts. 

* A chemical analysis of this showed it 
to contain a large quantity of animal 
matter. 

* Mr. Ruddock found in a sandy houe 
of large dimensions, 10 miles north-east 
of Pickering, an nm, deposited at some 
distance frem the oist which had at one 
time contained the body. Another houe, 
situated not far distant from tho last, 
produced nearly the same results. Bate¬ 
man's Ten Tears' Diggings, p. 218. 
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was observed in contact with these articles. They Tnust^ 
therefore, if they did not belong to the central interment^ hare 
been placed in the mound without being connected with a 
body at all, which seems highly improbable* Hha body was 
laid upon the ground, earth was heaped over it, and above 
it were placed amongst the earth the dagger and knife; 
the mound gradually increased, and at some distance from the 
body was deposited the usual urn, after an unusual fash ion ► 

June 5th and 6th wer^ occupied in examining three 
houes, about a nails to the north of “ The Tremblers,'^ and 
upon the verge of the steep ground which slopes rapidly into 
Troutsdale [m]* The first, 30 feet in diameter, and 4 feet 
in height, was formed entirely of atones, and had a circle 
of large stones round the base. The several intermenta 
which it contained were placed upon a pebbly fioonng, 
resting upon the original surface of the ground. About 
6 feet from tlie outside, on the N.W^,, was a deposit of 
burnt bones without any nru or flint. Nine feet from the 
east side of the houe, and north of a lino drawn through 
its centre, was a deposit of burnt bones, scattered over 
a space of above 3 feet in diameter* Amon^t the 
boues were portions of pottery, apparently deposited as 
fragments, together with an urn. This urn (fig. 8) is 
5 JInches high, 6 inches wide at the mouth, and 3 inches at 
the bottom. The lip has, on tlie inside, tw'o lines of im^ 
pressed cord, running round the whole circumference; 
below the bp the urn narrows slightly, and then swells again 
about the middle to its first width* The upper half is 
ornamented, with six lines of short impressions of cord about 
^ in* long, and placed heiTing-bonc fashion. It was broken 
into pieces by the pressure of the stones, so that I cannot say 
whether any of the bones had been contained in it or not— 
T think the latter most probable.^ Amongst tbe boues was 
an oval flint implement, carefully chipped on one side 
over the whole surface, and unburnt. It is of a type of 
which 1 have seen tJiree or four specimens, that, unbnmfc 
themselves, have been found with burnt bodies. It has 
been probably used as a knife^ and to scrape hides and 
bone* Due west of the centre, about 8 ft*, and laid amongst 

T I havfl dihibt iLat thia la OD« of tte boEKie. A few notija TeapKtinj *hia 
fliftt clwsi of uma fousd accoinlAilTlDf A tjpa of urEi l^ill IJC fou&i hereafttr, 
burnt bodj, but wbtcb ioe* not Mntftia 
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the stones of which the tumulus was made, and about 2 ft. 
above the surface of the ground, were two unbumt, or very 
partially burnt bones, portions of a tibia and an ulna. They 



Fl(. 0. Flint: oricliuU alto. Seo tutt, p. M. 

appeared to have been placed where we found them, as 
single bones, without any other part of a body, whilst the 
tumulus was being raised In the centre of the houe was a 
circle of stones, set on edge, 4 ft. in diameter; within this 
circle, on the west side, was an urn so much decayed that 
the greater part fell into dust when touched ; there was 
placed on its mouth, inverted over the burnt bones which 
filled it, a smaller urn (fig. 10), plain, 3i in. high, 3^ in. 
wide at the mouth, and 4^ in. at the middle, having two 
pierced ears opposite each other, apparently for the purpose 
of suspeusion. The larger um has a pattern of an unusual 
kind (fig. 11). Amongst the burnt bones in the urn was 
a single piece of calcined flint. On the east side of the space 
within the circle was another urn, likewise filled with burnt 
bones, but so much decayed that it fell to pieces before the 
pattern could be distinguished. About 3 ft. east of the 
circle, and 2 ft. above it, was a single fragment of pottery. 
Above the circle the stones were much burnt^ and burnt 
earth in considci'able quantity was mixed with them. 

Two other grave-hills, a few yards from the last, were 
then examined. They were natural elevations in the 
ground, and a few stones had been added to give a little 
increased height. The first, [n] was 16ft. in diameter and 
3 ft. high. In the centre, in a circular hollow, in the natural 
surface, 2 ft. in diameter, and 1J ft. deep, was a deposit of 
burnt bones, with a single piece of calcined flint. The 
second [o], 16 ft. long by 12ft. wide, and 2-J ft. high, had a 
similar hollow in the centre, Ij ft. in diameter, and 2 ft. 
deep. This contained a deposit of burnt bones, witli four 
calcined chippings of flint. 

June 7th and 8th were employed in examining two bar- 
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rO’ws about a mile to the ■west of The Trcmblcra/' and 
about 30 yds. apart- The fii'st [f 1 27 ft. in diameter, 

and 4 ft. high, having, on the south sidcj an additional por^ 
tiou ^^dlich projected about 5 ft. beyond the original circle of 
the lioue, and had evidently been made since the mound was 
raised- Tbe whole barrow was of saud. We commenced by 
examining tbe additional portion' and in it^ 8 fl. S.W. of 
tbe centre, and 1 ft. from the surfiaoe, we found a deposit of 
burnt bones, scattered ovfer an area 1^ ft. in diameter. 
Amongst the bones was a small urn (fig. 12), of the so- 
called “ incense-oup"’ type,^ 2 in. high, in. wide at tho 
mouth, in. about the middle, and 2J in. at tbe bottom. 
Tho lip, which slopes sliglitly outwards, is ornamented by 
a i:igaag, the triangular spaces within which are filled in 
■with parallel lines; below the lip and round the middle 
is a Kigaag encompassing the urn i all the lines forming tlia 
pattern are faultily and irregularly made by a shai'p-pointed 
instrument With the bones was a small flake of calcined 
flint, a portion of a biony>e piji, muck oxidised, and four jet 
beads (fig. 13), two of wlileh ai'e oval-shaped, of different 
lengths; one is an oblong-square, and the fourth button- 
shaped, having the hole at the back pierced fi'oni the centre 
to the side* liYo then commenced upon the north side : 
when 8 ft. N.E. of the centre, and 1 ft. below tbe surface 
of the lioue, we came upon a broken urn lying amongst 
burnt bones. This um, muck decayed aud fragmentary, 
is quite plain, witkont any rim, in. wide at the mouth, 
2f in. at the bottom, and has probably been about 5^ in, 
high. Amongst the bones woi-e four pieces of calcined 
flint, winch appear to be rcmimnts of fabricated implements, 
and one chipping of unburnt flint. On reaching the centre, 
1 ft* below the surface of the mound, w'e came upon portions 
of three urns,® with burnt bones, the urns appearing as if 
they had been broken by the introduction into the barrow 
of the two urns to be next mentioned* There can scarcelji 


H rtiBae flBiftll Tiro*, gedjerjJly abaped 
lito a MHattum snrtli&LiwaM 
an unfrequQEitlf round B.miDD£4t CLo 
burnt bones !| totneUirica, m in tViis cime. 
whan tbe biraea liaTe b*er3 merely laid 
upon tbe ab other cicoee amougit 

tlio bonce vritlim a- latger orn, ar in ft 
clrculnr hollow in the ground. TLej ftre 
often picread with two helm eloeeiy ftd- 


joiuinf to eaet oUier, aoniettEnea oeAr 
tlie top or middle ef the urn, but alao 
not UDfL'cquently near tho hettom. 

® One liftd tn *varliaii^[)f[ rinl Omn.- 
mentod njuu ilia rim and heJaw it witU 
im]>russieuB of a pointed D^ol iaetrumeut* 
other two ud iidpretnonB of oord 
upon tliecn. 
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1 think, be a doubt tliat a subsequent burial had taken 
place in an already completed houe, and that the first 
burials had been in part disturbed by the second, possibly 
that of some member of the family over whose remains 
the tumulus had originally been raised. This secondary 
interment lay 4 ft. S.E. of the centre, when, on digging about 

2 ft. below the surface of the houe, we came upon a flat 
stone; this covered an urn, standing upright, and carefully 

packed round with charcoal. About one- 
third part of the urn was filled with 
burnt bones;* above these, the remaining 
space was occupied by charcoal, and by a 
second um placed within the first in an 
inverted position, and full of soil, with a 
few burnt bones. Amongst the bones in 
the larger urn was a calcined flint® (fig. 
14), 2 in. long, and -f in. wide, which has 
lost a portion of the broader end during 
the burning. It is taken off* the oiiginal 
core or nucleus at one slice on the one 
side, having the other side carefully chip¬ 
ped along both edges. It is not an arrow¬ 
head, and is perhaps one of the many 
types of the “ thumb-flint.” 

The larger urn (fig. 15) is 13 in. high, lOf in. wide at the 
mouth, and 12J in. at the lower edge of the overhanging 
rim; the inside of the lip has two lines of impressed cord 
running round it. The rim, 2j in. in depth, is ornamented 
by five lines of angular impressions, made apparently by the 
end of a square-cut piece of wood. Below the rim the urn 
ftills pei'pendicularly for 3 in., and then slopes away to the 
bottom, 3-J in. in diameter; the perpendicular portion has 
six Hues of impressions, probably made by a knot tied into 
a thong. The smaller urn (fig. 15*), found inverted within 
the larger one and shaped like it, is 7 in. high, 6 in. wide at 
the mouth, and flj in. wide at the bottom of the overhanging 
rim. Tlie inside of the lip is ornamented in the same way 
as that of the larger one; the outside has a line of short 



' The bonee ere of e fiugle person, 
•cercely of full age, probebly of either a 
woman or a small man. 

* A aimilar-abaped flint, there called 


an orrow-hcftd, is noticed, Arch. Joom., 
▼oL eilL p. 844. It was found in an nrii 
in a barrow at Broughton, Lincolnshire. 


CKAVE-nUiS IS IHE ISOETE DIDIKG OP TOMSHIEE. 



Fif. 15 l — SoSglitia lnisliien at til* Miwtli IW iHdica. 

TTrn* foimd in “■ <3U WykabJun Mloof, 
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daating impressions, made probably by the end of a piece of 
wood' and the bottom of the jim ia similarly markod, 
except that the impressions slope in tlte other direction^ the 
interval being filled in alternately ’with vertical and hori¬ 
zontal lines of Impressed cord. The perpendicular portion, 
belo’^v the rim, has four lines of short impressed marks 
around it. About d S.^V. of the centre, and just btlovv 
tbe surface of the houe, were three stoueSi and under them 
a deposit of burnt bones, ’?\dth an um crushed and decayed. 
Tills urn is 6 in. in diameter at the mou’th, in. at tlio 
base of the rim, which is 1|: in. in depth, and 3 in. in dia¬ 
meter at the bottom; the height has, probably, been, about 
7 in. The rim, which is overhanging, has one line of im¬ 
pressed eord at the top, and alternate series of vertical 
and horizontal lines of similar impressions occupying the 
remainder. Amongst the bones was a portion of a large 
and ’wall-made barbed arrow-head of flint, calcined, and 
til roe otlier fiagments of flint, likewise calcinsd. Just S.E. 
of the large central urn, and like it placed on the natural 
surface of the ground, was a very ruddy-made urn, 7 in. 
high, 5^ id. wide at the mouth, and in. at the base of the 
rim, which is overhanging, and marked with irregularly- 
plaeed impressions, appai'ently of loosely-twisted cord. In 
the urn and around it ’wer© burnt bones, amongst which W’as 
a small-bai’bed arrow-head of caloioed flint. This houe 
showed more signs ef burning than any I have ©Jiainined' 
the sou til side had on the saifaee of tlie ground a great 
quantity of burnt earth and stones, and the north aide had 
lai'ge poitlons of charcoal, in fact, for about 5 ft. in width 
and 1 ft. in depth, running through the houe, the entire 
material was charcoal; many of the pieces were ki’gc, oue 
being 11 lu. long, 7 in. deep, and 7 iu. wide.^ 


* lu biUTDWia wbert ipMy miw, avi- 
denO;/ of canttflipflHiiawua dciiMljoa, 
AUd pll KnitD.Lolpg burnt l>OU«r 
found, it h dlQj^iiLt to uud«r^t«iid how 
it bajipCawi tbit bo iruniy iniiflOOB worO 
buried at Uie eanic timer We maj BUp- 
poso tbatj oocaBicnjRny, cm epidsmio Of il 
betOo had cauued many dcfttb*j nmi 
tbei-afora Uie neMWity for eovwal hnrkla 
at one tiroA, but tbe fisdiiig of mure lUatL 
Qcie iuteriaout in a b«rr&W is so common 
that euob a modo of aewonLin^ foi' it 
eeeutB Rcarcely SfttiJflit'tory. It bint oc- 


cuiredi to me, that tlifl deed mayliaVB 
bcflU burnt and iimtflwl, nnd thau tcpE 
uitburied iintil at tba deiseasa, pCrbap^ of 
Uta head of the fatoily, o borrow usas 
™Btd OTcr bis renuuus^ the otber 

thihyiImuh wb-O had dtwl before bidO, ftud 
nfhoBti burnt bodic* ware prosciFid, CUfib 
in ]ta urn, were iilacad in tbu tomulni 
wJtll bim. Tbia featuTU Efiay eLao be 
aetoiiutflid f&r on ttie auppoaiticin tUnE 
aoma ftf tbeao bmJlt badica are ra- 
meinB uf wives or otber paraetiS Biain at 
Lbe buriai of tbe cbiet. 
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The secon<l houe [q] was 28 ft. in diameter, and 4^ ft. high. 
It was formed of sand, and had a ring of stones round the 
base. We soon found that it had been previously opened, 
both in the centre and upon every side except the south, 
where, a few feet from the centre, standing upright and 
placed upon the surface of the ground, we found an urn 
containing burnt hones."* This urn is 12^ in. high, 11 in. 
wide at the mouth, and 12 in. at the bottom of the over¬ 
hanging rim, which is 3j in. in depth, and has five irregular 
lines of circular-dotted holes running round it; below the 
rim it descends perpendicularly for 2j in., and then falls 
away to the bottom, which is in. in diameter. Amongst 
the bones were two fragments of calcined flint. 

On September 7th, 8th, and 9th, by permission of the late 
Earl of Carlisle, I opened three barrows on Hall Moor, near 
Castle Howard. These were in an unusual position, being 
in a valley, and though those I examined were not on the 
lowest part, yet one, previously disturbed, was close by the 
stream which runs through the hollow. The first mound [r], 
56 ft. in diameter, and 6 ft. high, was of mixed clay and 
sand, very firmly compacted, and diflBcult to dig into. We 
began by cutting a trench, 10 ft. wide, into the barrow upon 
the north side ; this was carried through the centre, where, 
to our disappointment, we found that an opening had been 
made previously. This opening had been cut down to the 
bottom of the barrow, and the interments disturbed. They 
had been placed in a circular hollow in the natural surface, 
2 fh in diameter and 1 ft. deep. The burnt bodies bad been 
deposited in or with four unis,® and placed in this hollow; 


* The bones are those of ti eini'le bodj, 
of a person of inodenito size; 14(6 from 
25 to 80 yeere. 

* Two of theee hare been hu^ge urns, 
and two much emaUer. The fink of the 
larger uma had been a fine ipecimen, 
wiU) an oTorfa&nging rim in. deep, 
omementod with fire lines of short, 
sharp-ended oval impreMions running 
round the urn, wliilat the inside of the 
lip bad a einailar line of roondiHb-eliaped 
tuipreesions. Below the rim for a spneo 
of S in., as much of the um as is now 
loft bos lines of impressions similar to 
those on tilt rim. The second Isinge urn 
had so overhanging rim ornamented with 
lines of impreeacd cord, those on the 
only piece which is left are horizontal; 


the inside of the Hp had three, if not 
more, similar lines round the eircum- 
forence. One of the smaller urns had, 
on the overhanging rim, which is If in. 
deep, two lines at the top and three at 
the bottom of impresaiona made by a 
very delicate cord, the intervening space 
bol^ filled in with three rows of abort 
parallel lines, made by the same kind of 
cord, herring-bone fashion, theae rows 
being divided from each other by a line 
similar to those which encompassed the 
urn at the top and bottom 01 the rim; 
the lip had on the inaide a similar en¬ 
compassing line. A small fragment, pro¬ 
bably of the same um, has a fine diamond 
pattern of delicate impressed cord, and 
below this three linos of impressions of 
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but the urns had been broken at the fonner openings the 
bonea taheu out^ and reburied in 
surface of the barroiiV, just south 
of the centre, and the greater part 
of the broken urns carried a^ay 
or thrown, aside. At the bottom 
of the hollow, and Just under the 
bottom of an urn >vhioh had not 
been disturbed, was a round, tliick, 
wdl-formed thumb-Qint" (fig. 16). 

At the centre of the barrow, and 
just below its surface, several stones 
were laid over the spot where the 
priuoipal interments had been de¬ 
posited ; this is an incident of not 
unusual occurrence. Amongst the bones winch had been taken 
out of the urns were several pieces of calcined flint. When, we 
got within 15 ft. of the outside of the barrow, upon the S.E, 
side, about 2 ft. from tlie surface of the hone, ive came upon 
an urn placed upright and filled with bux'ut bones. Tins 
urn, nidsly made and decayed, is 13^ iu. high, 12 in. wide 
at the mouth, 13^ in. at the bottom of the overhaj^giug rim, 
and 4 in. at the bottom of the urn. The rim, 3 in. deep, is 
ornamented with impressious irregukrij placed, and forming 
lie pattem; below the rim the um falls away peipendi^ 
cularly for 3 in., and then slopes to the bottom. Among^ 
the burnt bones within was a flint knife, of the same sliape 
as that fiom "The Tremblers*^ (fig. 7) ; it is 3f in long 
and li in. wide. It had been burnt with the body, and 
during the burning it had, splintered into six pieces ; this is 
the ouJy instance in which I have been able to put together 
the fragments of an implement which had been placed upon 
the funeral pile, aud Lad become shattered during the burn¬ 
ing. Scattered amongst the material of the barrow were 
flint chippings, and also a small round “ thumb-flint. 

The second barrow [sh formed of sand, was 16 ft- in dia¬ 
meter and li ft. high. The interment, of a burnt body, was 
at the centre, in a hollow about 12 In. in diameter ahid 6 in. 
below the surface of the ground. Over this hollow, aud 


a hole made near the 



Fiff, Ul— 

giHjiDAl AdlA. 


eiTDilu cora tacompftaaiTis ttiO um. Tlie 
Bccoud of »ha sdnULar urns IJSid tha 
Luiigiug ritu-j 'whieii. is id. deep, oi'ti4- 


tBented by Jinofl of imprtflaed t*Hrd, Jil» 
vary doliiCiita, ouMcapaMiTiS tUt ui'o. 
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overlapping the place of the deposit, was a layer of charcoal, 
1 in. thick, whilst above the charcoal, and extending through 
the whole barrow, was a layer of clay and sand, about 4 in. 
thick, evidently indurated by fire. Amongst the material 
of this houe was a single piece of calcined flint. 

The third and most remarkable barrow [t] was situated 
about 50 yards from the last; it was 60 ft. in diameter 
ft. high, and of loose sand. We cut a trench 10ft. wide 
through the centre, from the N. to the S. side. Tljrce feef 
from the surface of the barrow we came upon a stratum of 
sand, gravel, and clay, 1J ft. thick, burnt into a hard mass ; ® 
this extended throughout all that part which we examined ; 
at and around the centre it was almost as hard and red- 
colored as brick, and must have been subjected to strong 
long-continued fire before it could have undergone so gi*cat 
a change. This barrow thus contained the like burnt stratum 
as the last, but the interment in this case was above and not 
beneath it. The burnt remains, reduced to a small compass, 
had been deposited at the centre, resting upon the burnt 
stratum ; with the bones was an urn (fig. 17), rather rudely 
formed, but of well-baked clay, with an unburnt “ thumb- 
flint ” of the long type, 2 in. in length and 1J in. wide. The 
urn, similar to that found in William houe (p. 17), of the 
so-called food-vessel ” type, is 5 in. high, 6 in. wide at the 
mouth, and 3^ in. at the bottom. The lines of impression 
by which the pattern is formed ai-e 
those of a square-ended piece of wood 
or bone ; some of them ai-o produced 
by the application of the end, and 
othei-s by the side of such an im¬ 
plement. The burnt stratum, extend¬ 
ing throughout the barrow, is a very 
singular feature. With the excep¬ 
tion of these two cases, I have seen 
no other. It is not an unfrequent 
occurrence to find spots in a barrow 
where burning ^ has taken place, but 
these extend over com}>aratively a small area, and do not 
show signs of a large or long-continued fire, whilst those in 



FIf. 17.—Hefffht AfiMigfitMl, 
6 inched. 


* “ Aboutayurd from Ibo bottom, a effect of bcat."~Batanjan*a Teu Yean»' 
thin ferruglnooe seam ra« tUrongh the Diggings, p. tf2. 

uJonoH, perfectly solid and haH, like r i ,io not think that these hare been 
pottery, vhich might possibly be the places where a body was burnt, the 8 |>aoo 
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question have the burnt matter extending throughout the 
area, and everYthing indicates a lengthened burning. 

The last barrow examined [u] was quite out of tlie district 
in which those previously described are situated, but in one 
which, like it, abounds in early remains. It was at Scale 
House, in the parish of Rylston, near Skipton, in Craven ; it 
was opened on October 25th. The barrow, 30 feet in dia¬ 
meter and 5 feet high, was of clay, and had a shallow ditch 
around it, close to the base. Over the centre and just 
beneath the surface was a layer of flat stones, carefully 
arranged. Under this the clay was well packed and lay 
upon a thin stratum of dark earthy matter, full of charcoal. 
Below this was a layer of finer clay, better worked than that 
above the earthy matter. Beneath this, carefully embedded 
in it, was an oaken coffin laid upon clay, among which were 
a few stones, apparently to support the coffin, placed in a 
hollow in the surface of the ground. The coffin was formed 
of the trunk of an oak,® split in two and then hollowed ; the 
trunk w'as 7 ft. 3 in. long, and 23 in. wide, cut off at each 
end and partly rounded, but not squared at the sides. The 
hollow w'ithiu w-as 6 ft. 4 in. long and 12 in. wide, roughly 
cut out, showing marks of the tool; the ends finished off 
square. The coffin, much broken and decayed, but perfect 
enough to exhibit its arrangements, was laid N. and S., 
having the thicker end, which had probably held the head 
of the body, to the S. No trace of the body was discover¬ 
able beyond an unctuous whitish substance, the remains,* as 
chemical analysis showed, of animal’ matter. The corpse 
had been enveloped in a woollen shroud,® of which enough 
remained to show that the whole body had been wrapped iu 
it. It was, as might be expected, very rotten, so that it was 
impossible to remove more than small portions ; these, how¬ 
ever, are sufficiently perfect to show the material and fabric.^ 


ia not large enough to eontain ao great a 
mass of wood as would bo required for 
the funeral pile. I helioTe that thev are, 
rather, the sites of the fires at wliioh the 
buriol-feost was cooked. 

* Similar coffins bare been found in 
barrows in Denmark; one at Biolderup, 
North Slesvig, in 1827, and onothor near 
Fljnder church, in JuUand, in 1863; 
within this last were the remains of a 
garment, and a bronse dagger.—Gent. 
Mag., 1868, toL ii. p. 828. 


* In a grave<mound colled King Bar- 
row, noor Stowborougb, Donet, wu 
found in 1767 an oaken trunk hollowed, 
cootoinlng remains of on unburnt body 
wrapped in deer skins sewed together, 
which hod been passed, apparently, 
several times round the corpse. At the 
3.E. end of the coffin was a small wooden 
vessel, of Tory unusual character, figured 
iu Hutchins’ Dorset, vol. L p. 25. 

> A small portion of woollen fabrio^ 
very much like this in texture, was found 
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It is of a dark brown color, probably due to the tannin in 
the oak, whilst to the acid in the wood, set free by the per¬ 
colation of water through the barrow, is perhaps to be attri¬ 
buted the total destruction of the bones.* The woollen 
fabric, of coai-se and loose texture, has appai^ently been 
woven by a kind of platting process without a loom ; in this 
opinion Mr. James Yates concurs, and no more competent 
authority on such matters is known to me. Nothing, except 
this woollen stuff, was found in the cofl&n, nor was anything 
besides a few fragments of charcoal discovered in the mound. 
We are thus left without much evidence to determine to 
what people this very remarkable interment may belong, no 
weapons or implements having been deposited with it. But 
if we take into consideration the size, shape, and make of 
the ban'ow, the encircling ditch, the stones placed over the 
centre, the presence of charcoal and signs of burning, I see 
no reason to hesitate in referring it to the same people who 
usually placed the body in a stone cist within the mound, 
but who, in this and other instances, for some unknown 
cause, departed from their usual practice. This mode of 
interment is certainly rare,* although burials in cleft and 
hollowed trees, without any grave-mound, are not un¬ 
common.^ 

Such is the record of my Yorkshire barrow-diggings 


by Ifr. Mortimer, of Fimber, amongst a 
depMoait of burnt bones, in a barrow on 
tbe W'olds, near that place. 

* At PeatberatOQ Castle, in Northom- 

berland, where aeveml siniular to 

this ba^s been found in a wet eituatiou, 
the boaea had entirely decayed, except 
in one instance, where, however, all the 
earthy port hod disappeared,' leaving tho 
bonea of a subetance very much like 
leather. Tbe boHowa within the bones 
were filled vrith the rare mineral vimaniit. 

* Besides the welLknown burial at 
Gristhorp, I know of three other caaea in 
Yorfcshira, in which an oak coffiu was 
discovered in a barrow. One at Sunder* 
landwick, near Driffield, where, I believe, 
nothing vraa found in tho coffin except 
the bonea; tho second on the Wolds 
near Flmber, where, under a mound 
which had boon previously opened, Mr. 
Mortimer discovered in a hollow sunk in 
the rook a ooflha, naade {tem a cleft 
trank of an oak, much damaged by the 
funner opening. With tbe broken coffin, 


bcaidee frognaeuts of bone, was a small 
poi-tion of an urn. It la poesiblo that 
this may not bave been m tbe oofflii 
originally, but may have been brought 
into contact with it when tbe persona 
who first opraed the barrow filled in 
their ezeavatton. The tliird was in a 
barrow called “Center Hill,” at West 
Tonfleld, near Rjpon, where tbe Rev. W. 
C. Lukis, in 1864, found the renuuua of 
an unburnt body, lying N.B. and S.W., 
within what had once bean a wooden 
coffin, probably the trunk of a tree. 
This bad been placed in a cavity 18 in. 
deep, made in the sorfisce of the ground. 
Wita tbe body were a flint implement 
and a rudely-ornamented urn. Sir R C. 
Uoare met with three barrowa in Wilte, 
in each of which was a body, placed in a 
hollow tree; with them were found 
broDM implements of the ordinary kind. 

* They have been dUcovered in York- 
shire, near Beverley, and at Selby. In 
other parts of Kuglaud they have occurred 
repeatedly. 
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during the year 1864, which I have endeaTored to make aa 
concise as possible, consistently with giving a full account of 
the facta observed. A few questions suggested, by tlmse 
fcicta remain to he eoneidored^ and to these I now address 
myself, with much diffidence, because our data are so few 
and IQ many cases so obscure, that it becomeis difficult even 
to one^g Own mind to arrive at any distinct conclusion, much 
more to make that clear to the minds of others. 

The first and most important question ig this,-—to what 
people and to what date are these remains to be attributed ; 
and if they are the buriahmemorialg of one race, have we 
evidence to enable us to divide the time of their erection 
into any distinct periods 1 I only refer hero to the round 
barrowg and their builders;, the subject of the “ long harrows," 
and the people who made them, having been considered in 
a former part of this memoir, p. 100; neither do I include the 
Lanes Dale barrows in the inquiry* 

I have no hesitation in assigning these grave-memorials 
to the tribes who inhabited tlie country previous to the 
Koman invasion. They cannot have becir raised either 
during that occupation or after the Koman power had 
ceased, for in that case the associated pottery, weapons, 
and imploments would doubtless have shown some trace of 
Homan art. This is only negative evidence, but in some 
cases, and this is one, negative evidence is incontrovertible. 
Taking then for granted that these baiTowa date from an 
earlier period than Eomau times, is it posatble to arrive at 
any conclusion ag to the age at which the earliest were con* 
structed ? I do not think that, with our present knowledge, 
it is safe to hay down even an approximate date, though, it 
may be safely allowed that they gc back to an age many 
centuries before our era* In Caisar’s day iron was the com¬ 
mon material for the weapons of the people who opposed 
liim in Britain, and it must have been in use for some con¬ 
siderable period before his landing, or it would not have been 
the ordinary metal for arms and implements. These 
baiTOwg, however, exhibit no instance of the occurrence of 
iron, and though, from its greater liability to oxidation than 
bronse, it is much more perishable, yet, if iron articles had 
been commonly deposited with these burials, some trace of 
that metal must havo been discovered. We may then, I 
think, justly assign to these interments an antiquity greater 
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.than that of the ordinary use of iron* in Britain, and thus 
at once carry them back many centuries before the Christian 
era. It might seem, indeed, judging from the contents of 
the barrows, which show a paucity of bronze and an 
abundance of flint implements, that the greater number 
were formed before the introduction of bronze, but this 
would, I think, be an erroneous conclusion. I believe that 
bronze was in use during the whole period through which 
this mode of interment prevailed; the absence of bronze 
and the presence of flint is no proof that these people were 
ignorant of that metal. We find bronze and flint associated 
together with the same interment, which shows their con¬ 
current use. We also frequently find in a barrow, which 
contained several burials, one of them having an article of 
bronze deposited with it, whilst the others have relics of flint, 
which shows either that the more valuable material was 
rarely placed in the grave, or that the weapons and imple¬ 
ments of bronze were not those which it was the custom to 
bury with the dead. The most common articles found with 
interments are arrow-heads, knives, and “thumb flints” 
or scrapers; these were always, even in the height of the 
bronze period, made of flint. Articles such as swords, spear¬ 
heads, and celts, which were of bronze, appear, on the con¬ 
trary, only on the rai’est occasions to have been interred with 
their owne»*8. Daggers and pins are not unusual adjuncts 
to the tomb, but a dagger accompanies only a male burial, 
and not all of them; we can therefore only expect to find 
it in some barrows, and as a bone pin would answer the 
same purpose * as a bronze one, and was mucli less valuable, 
it was more frequently used at the burial. In this way, the 


* Th« ocoumnee of iron with inUp* 
menu of n pre-Boman time Le ve^ nuw. 
It wne found at Amain the Rest mding, 
in the form of ehariot wbeela, iu cotinec* 
tion with unbumt bodiae, and with 
bronze artiolea, baviog a atyie of oma^ 
moDtotion of the mme chflraeter ox that 
of the Sunwick, Toldea Hill, and other 
finda, the bronze abielda of the Withzm 
and Tbamee, and tbe bronze aheatlia of 
^Uin iron awords. I bare an iron 

t 'aTelin*bead found in a dat with a bronze 
tuckle, and au um of ^e flowerpot 
abape, corered with linee of herring-bone 
pattern, cot and not impreaaed upon the 
clay, aooompanjhig an nnbnmt body. 
This waa diacoTered at Toaaon in North¬ 


umberland, where four data were placed 
cloee together, witliout any indication of 
a mound having ever covered them. The 
akuU, a brachycepbalio and very typical 
one, with the um and other objecta, is 
enzrayed in Crania Britannioa, pi, 64. 

* Pina wore probably uaed to haten the 

K ent in which the body waa wrapped 
e burning, or the doth in which 
tbe burnt bonea were collected, and 
therefore, as they were not plaoed in the 
grave, like the dagger or the arrow-head, 
fur an after use or from a pioua feeling, 
wo need not bo surprised that piua of 
tbe loss valuable mat^al were ordinarily 
used. 
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absence of bronze, though at the period a common material, 
may be accounted for, without supposing that, where it is 
not found, it was unknown at the time when the interment 
took place. Its absence ma}' also arise from its decay ; in 
several instances I have found a fragment of bronze so small 
that a very little longer time, or greater exposure to the 
atmosphere and wet, would have destroyed all trace of it. 
It is possible that, in many interments where no bronze 
is discovered, it may have existed, but have become quite 
destroyed.’ If we grant, then, that the absence of bronze is 
no proof that it wfis not in use, and I think we need not 
hesitate to allow this, we may perhaps carry our conclusions 
further, and admit that, where we find one interment with¬ 
out bronze, the other accompaniments of which are similar 
to those which we find with another interment where bronze 
is present, the two belong to the same people, and living, at 
the time of the raising of the two barrows, under much the 
same conditions. I cannot perceive any distinctive difference 
between baiTows where bronze has been found, and those in 
which only flint has accompanied the interment, when I have 
regard to the other details of the bui ials. The shape and 
the size of the mounds, and the manner in which they have 
been thrown up, the way in which the bodies have been 
deposited, the character of the pottery, both as regards 
material, shape and ornamentation, and the natui*e of the 
flint implements are the same in both cases. 

The conclusion, therefore, to which I feel obliged to come 
is this, that the grave-hills under consideration® are the work 
of one people, and that they were raised during a period 
which, ending some centuries before our era, goes back to a 
time many centuries before that date. Nor can I doubt that 
this people, from wherever they came, arrived in this coun- 


? This may appear inconsistant with a 
previous statement regarding the absence 
of iron, where it ia argued that because 
no trace of it is found, it had never 
. been placed in the barrow. This ap]>a> 
rent incousisteney, however, may be 
explained by the foot, well known ^ to 
those who have examined oncieut burial* 
places, that wbilet hronse, in its decay, 
fuaves few or no traoes, iron, on the cou* 
trary, betrays its former preeenca by the 
ferruginous oxide which invariably ro- 
maini. I have, in more than one inatwco. 


seen a bone, whore a alight trace of green 
Color ahowed that some brouxe article 
bad once been iu contact with it, but 
where every other trace of the metal was 
wanting. 

B 1 would be underatood here to refer 
only to barrows and intermonta before 
il>e knowledge of iron, a Itnowl^o 
which, whether ariitiug in Britain itself 
or couiiug iu from abroad, 1 believe 
coinmeuoed about two or ceuturiea 
before Christ, 
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try bringiug a knowledge of bronze, and also that from the 
time of their arrival they used it for certain weapons and 
implements, whilst they used for other articles the commoner 
material, namely flint.® 

Another important question connected with the burial of 
this people is that of cremation and inhumation. Were 
their earliest interments of unbumt or of burnt bodies ? 
The barrows which I opened in Yorkshire do not, as will 
have been seen, afford any evidence to settle this question. 
But if the facts recorded of Mr. Ruddock’s operations in tho 
same district, given in Bateman’s “ Ten Years’ Diggings,” 
can be depended upon, we may assume that the earliest 
burials were of unburnt bodies. He found in many instances 
under burnt bodies, deposited sometimes with, at other times 
without, urns, cists sunk in the ground, and containing ske¬ 
letons with no signs of burning. With many of these skele¬ 
tons, urns and articles of bronze and flint were associated. 
The lowest interment must unquestionably have been the 
earliest, and it may be that we have in such cases the 
burial-mound of a family, used through a considerable 
period, during which the mode of interment had changed. 
At the same time it is possible that these different burials 
may have been almost contemporaneous, and that at the 
same period some bodies were burnt whilst others were 
buried unburat* ** A comparison of the articles of bronze 


* I b«li«Td that tho introdaction of 
iron garo the Ia*t blow to the use of 
flint When ones the manufacture of 
that mstel was understood, the ore is so 
common, and the metal so easily wrought, 
that it could not fail to supersede flint, 
which the use of bronze, a more expen* 
sire and soorcer comm^itv, hod been 
unable to supersede. Whilst flint and 
bronze ore commonly associated together 
with ioteraents, I do not know that 
flint hu ever, except on the roreet occa> 
sions, been found with a burial where 
iron weapons or implements accompanied 
the body. It is true that the late Mr, 
Batemou reoorJe, in his " VeeUgee '* and 

** Ten Years* Diggiugs/* instancea where 
iron and flint occurred together; but Lis 
examinations were not made with such 
core, or his sooounts given witli that 
clcomea, which allow us to depend upon 
them as trustworthy evidences. 

* I have no doubt that inhumation 
and cremation were practised at the 
some time. In fact there mutt have 


been a period, during which the new 
mode was coming into \ue, when both 
were prevalent; hut, beeides this time 
of change, I believe that, for some un* 
known cause, daring the time that cre¬ 
mation was in use, some bodiee wore 
interred unbumt, and vice ver»d. I 
opened a barrow in Nortbumberhmd, 
which bad a central cist containing on 
unbumt body of a child, and an um of 
the lato type, whilst, placed round tho 
cist, were nine interments of burnt 
bodies enclosed in urns. As far os I was 
able to judge, the mound bod been raised 
at one oud the same timei. Trane. Ber¬ 
wickshire Nat. Club., toL iv. p. 890. At 
Acklam Wold, in the East Riding, were 
ten or twelve barrows, some of which 
were opened in 1849 by the Yorkshire 
Antiquarian Club. In these unbumt 
remaiuB were found, evidently tho prin¬ 
cipal intermeuts, aud asaocuited with 
them were burials of burnt bodies, one 
of which bad apparently been placed near 
the skeleton when the bones were hot, 
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and flint discovered vrith the several interments would have 
been a great help to the settlement of this question, but 
unfortunately no engravings of these are given.® Into this 
inquiry I do not purpose entering more fully, since the facts 
resulting from my own diggings do not bear upon it, 

I will now add a few remarks in examination of the cir¬ 
cumstances connected with burials after cremation,* chiefly 
with reference to the urns accompanying these interments. 
Two very different types of urns are found with burnt 
bodies, though the implements of flint which accompany 
each of these types are precisely similar. I believe that 
this variety of urns mark two periods during the time in 
which cremation prevailed. In tlie one case the urn accom¬ 
panies the burnt bones, but does not contain them; in tlie 
other, and which I conceive to be the earlier, the bones are 
contained within the uim, usually placed upright, but not 
unfrequently found inverted. The urns of what I regard as 
the earlier period, and Avhich strictly speaking are alone 
cinerary urns, arc large, of coai*sor materials* than the later 
urns, thick, and having a considerable mixture of broken 
stone amongst the clay ; the ornamentation is usually made 
by impressed cord, sometimes by impressions of a round or ^ 
oval-ended instrument, or of a knot tied into a thong ; they 


for the ksees were con)pletel7 otuurred. 
These berrowe, judging from the urns 
found in them, were of the later unbunit 
period.—See Crmuia Britannioa, pi. 81. 

* The wguit of figures of the urns aud 
implemenU found with the burials, is a 
greet drawback to the usefulneea of Mr. 
Bateman's records of his digging for 
without Utsso it is quits impossible to 
judge accuintolf of the facte related. 
Nor cau they be regarded os careful or 
clear accouuts of a moat extensive senes 
of barrow opeuings; there is a vagueticus 
of deaoription oud a looseness of expres- 
sioD whi^ detract from their value. 

* A mode of burial of burnt bodies is 
found, which some Bup{>oee to belong to 
an' earlier period than that in which the 
calcined bones are placed in an uni, but 
which more probdily marks the graves 
of persons of humbler tank, than those 
over whom the Isiger tumuli were raised. 
The mounds over three interments are 
small, and the bones are contained in a 
circular hollow suuk In the ground with¬ 
out any urn. this hollow, in fact, being a 
receptacle similar to an um, and supidy- 


ing its place. I know of an instance near 
the village of Ford, in Northaoaberlond, 
where about thirty of these eiroulsr 
hollows ocenrred close together, and 
each covered with a flat stone, on the 
under side of two of which the concentric 
circular ndorkings were earamved. No¬ 
thing, except some ooloiued flint chip- 
pings, was found with these burials, 
which may, perhaps, bo regarded as in¬ 
terments of the mass of the ooromunity. 
As the land ha>l long been under cultiva¬ 
tion, all trace of mounds over them, if 
any ever existed, hod disappeared. 

^ Uudttuess of fabric is no criterion of 
the age of on urn. It in not an unfre- 
quont oocurrence to find, lying almost 
side by side in the some borroir, urns 
beautifully made and omamenUii, with 
others of the roughest make and oom- 
mooest description. It may be well to 
correct s mistake which hu very com¬ 
monly been made regarding the urns of 
the barrows; they have been, and still 
ore, called sun-baked. None such, how¬ 
ever, occur in Britain: all of them have 
had more or lees the action of fire. 
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have almost uuiversally au overhanging rim,® to which, and 
to the part immediately below it, the ornamentation is 
fined. They have also frequently a smaller urn placed within 
them, sometimes of the same shape as the larger urn, but in 
other instances plain, and of the so-called “ incense-cup 
type. In tumuli which contain interments where an urn 
encloses the bones, three other contemporaneous inodes of 
interring a burnt body are found.® The first, where the 
bones are simply placed in the mound without an ui n or 
any provision to keep them separate from the surrounding 
earth ; the second, whore, with the bones, is deposited a small 
urn, of the “ incense-cup” type, usually however of better 
raiike and more elaborate ornamentation than those ** incense- 
cups" which are found within another urn ; the third, where 
the bones are placed in a cist made of stones, when they 
are generally mixed amongst sand and gravel. Instances of 
the occurrence of the first two modes are recorded in this 
memoir; the last, I have met with in Northumberland. 
With all these modes of burial, relics of flint, both burnt 
and unburnt, are found associated, such as arrow-heads, 
knives, and “ thumb-flipts.” 

The second class of urns,^ and which I suppose to belong 
to a later period, do not, as in the case of the earlier urns, 
contain the burnt bones, but are placed alon^ide or amongst 
them. They are small, generally about 5 in. high, and of 
well-worked cla}^ without any or a very small mixture of 
broken stone. Tlieir ornamentation is generally formed by 
impressions of pointed or square-ended implements, probably 
of bone or wood, and it is confined to the upper parts of the 
urn ; in some cases, however, the old style of impressed 
cord is found, but applied after a different fashion to that of 
the urns of the earlier period. They are usually more or 
less of the flower-pot shape, and never have the overhanging 


* I can aearocly regard this peouliar 
featura, the oTerbauging rim, and the 
couNequent form of the um as ocoidental, 
or aiiiiiDg out of the nature of its fabrica¬ 
tion, or os being merely added by way 
of ornament. I beitere it to hare refers 
euce to a aymboUe representation of 
reproduction oud regeneration, and to be 
another form of the symbol which is 
ceriied in the hand of the gods of 
Assyria, In tbs shape of the pine-cone: 
in fact, that it it a phallic ^blcm. 


* I have never met with all the four 
modes in one barrow, but on more than 
one occasion I have found three of them 
in connection. It would be unsafe to 
draw any conclusion os to dlfiereuoe of 
time from the varied manner in which 
the burnt bones are deposited in the 
eiave-mounda, the only certain te»t, I 
Mlieve, is the type of the urns. 

7 Specimens are figured, see figs. 8, 
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rim SO characteristic of the urns which contain the burnt 
remains, I have not met with this class associated with the 
cinerary urn. 

It remains to notice a class of urns which occur with a 
system of burial that superseded cremation, if not entirely, 
to a considerable extent, and which, commencing before the 
knowledge of iron, continued until after the introduction of 
that metal. This, the burial of an unburnt body, usually in 
a stone cist,® is rare in Yorkshire as compared wuth burial 
after cremation, though common in Northumberland and 
other parts of Britain. Many articles of uso or ornament 
are found with these interments, such as bronze dagger- 
blades, javelin-heads, &c., also buttons and necklaces of jet, 
these last being frequently well made and ornamented. The 
urns are of two types, both being of fine clay and thin 
fabric, and generally ornamented over the whole surface. 
One type, the “ food-vessel” of Bateman’s classification, 
approaches closely in shape and style of ornament to the 
second cla.ss of urns found with burnt bodies, but it diffei’s 
from them in having the ornamentation spread over the 
whole suiface, and also in having it frequently made, not by 
imiircssious, but by lines drawn upon the clay by a sharp- 
pointed instrument. They range in height from 3 in. to 8 or 
9 in. The other class, the so-called “ drinking-cup,” is still 
more highly decorated, of thinner fabric, and shows gi'eater 
variety in pattern than the last. It has occurred very 
sparingly in the district to which this memoir refers.® The 
urns of this type are from 7 in. to 10 in. lugh, and the 
usual shape, though there arc several varieties, has a globu¬ 
lar bottom, narrows about the middle, and then widens again 
towards the mouth. The urns of both these types are 
found placed upright by the side of the body, and as nothing 
save a little dust has been discovered in them, it is difficult 


* Id nuioy iDstances where ciste bare 
bean dlMOTered there ie no nppearanco 
of a barrow. I think it poenible that in 
all caaee a mound, howerer alight it 
might be, waa originally raited over the 
grave. Tliie, in rituationa which have 
been under cultivation, would aoon dis¬ 
appear, and therefore we cannot argue, 
from the absence of a barrow, that none 
ever exiated. As theae burials beloog to 
the later period, the motmd was never, 
probably, of large eixa. 


* In widening the road at Orchard 
Hills near E^on Bridge, in 1861, a cist 
formed of four atone^ with a cover, waa 
diaooverad. It contained an um and 
three pieces of bronee, now loet, pro¬ 
bably portions of a dagger; the body 
bad disappeared. The um, of which I 
have a fragment {6g. 18, ooe-fifth orig. 
■ice), was of the “drinking enp" type, 
and of rather unusual style of ornamen¬ 
tation. 
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to say what purpose they fulfilled in the tomb j the most 
probable supposition is that they contained offerings of food 
and drink, 

I will now briefly recapitulate the conclusions at which 
I have arrived with regard to the various methods of inter¬ 
ment, and their succession in date, which prevailed in York¬ 
shire_probably also throughout the greater part of Britain 

—previous to the Roman invasion. 

The first sepulchral remains are, I believe, the iuterments 
of unburnt bodies in the “ Long Barrows,^’ the burial-places 
of a race whose skulls are markedly dolichocephalic, and 
who were, so far as our knowledge extends, unacquainted 
with metal. They wore succeeded, and probably to some 
extent extirpated, by another race, who brought with them 
acquaintance with bronze, to the use of which it is not 
unlikely that they owed their superiority over the previous 
people. The skull of this bronze-using race is brachy- 
cephalic, and the barrows which they raised are round. It 
is doubtful whether their earliest interments are of unburnt 
bodies or not; my own experience does not enable me to 
come to a decision upon this question. They practised cre¬ 
mation, however, during a long period, if indeed they did 
not bring the use of it with them. This period may, I 
think, be divided into two stages ; the first, w'hen the burnt 
body was deposited in an urn, or cist, or hollow sunk in the 

ground, or simply placed upon the 
ground under the mound; the second, 
when an urn of a different type from 
that which contained the body was 
deposited with and amongst the 
calcined bones, which were no doubt 
at the same time frequently also 
interred without any urn. With all 
these interments after cremation 
ai'ticles of bronze, usually pins, but 
sometimes daggers, objects of flint, 
both burnt and unburnt, sometimes 
fiibricated implements, at other times 
mere flakes, stone hatchets, bone pins, 
andjet ornaments, are found deposited. 
To cremation succeeded burial with¬ 
out burning, in general under a smaller mound, and in many 
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c<ases where no signs of a barrow haring existed , are observ¬ 
able. With these burials, urns of two types, the “food- 
vessel," and the “drinking-cup,” are associated, together 
with bronze daggers and flint implements of the same types 
as those found with the burat body, and also with jet and 
other ornaments. During the latter part of this period, 
when inhumation was the ordinary mode of burial, iron came 
into use ; and it is probable that this kind of interment pre¬ 
vailed until Roman manners changed it: but even then, 
many Romanized Britons retained their old method of 
burial, as the cemeteries near Roman stations abundantly 
show. Indeed in some parts of Britain it may have 
lasted until Christianity altogether abolished burial under 
grave-mounds. 
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IKVElTTOllY OF THE GOODS OF lEVAN AP KENRIC VAGHAN, 
DATED A.D. 1361, 36 EDW. HI. j TO WHICH IS APPENDED 
HIS WILL. 

From the Munimeati ftt Peniarth, lIontgomerTahire. 


Oommuxiieoted b7 W. WATKIN B. WT^KB, Bwi. 


Amongst MSS. and documentary evidences formerly preserr^ at 
Kannau, Merionethshire, in the possession of the late Sir Robert Williames 
Vanghan, Bart., by whom tliey were bequeathed on his decease in 1859 to 
Mr. Wynne, the following Inventory and Will have been found. This 
little document, of comparatively earlier date than the majority of those 
of a like description relating to the Principality, containing also certain 
particulars of general interest, has been placed at our disposal by Mr. 
Wynne with his accustomed kindness. 

levan ap Kenric Vnghan, or Vychan, the testator, seems to have resided 
near Aberdaron, on the western promontory of Caernarvonshire called Lip, 
the extremity of which, known as Broich y Pwll, is supposed to be the 
Cangaixorum Promontorium of Ptolemy. He had possessions in the parish 
of Meylllym and probably in some neighbouring parts; his dwelling is 
believed to have been at Trygarn, about a mile distant from that placa 
He had doubtless been in the position of a gentleman of old family in his 
county, and of moderate income. His personal poaseMions were small, his 
estate moreover encumbered, possibly throu^ hospitality, which in that 
remote region, on the highway to Bardscy, it may have been difficult to 
withhold from tlie numerous devout pilgrims resorting to the Isle of 

Saints. , 

The subjoined document was, as already noticed, one of those Uat were 
received by Mr. Wynne with the Vaughan MSS. The late Sir Robert 
Vaughan had a large property in the promontory of Cnernorvonshire, and 
“ Plas Meylltern," the Hall of Meylltem, belonged to him; Mr. Wynne is 
not aware, however, that Sir Robert was descended from the Trygam 


The Inventory, it will be seen, was taken whilst the testator was shll 
living, not, as more customary, after his decease ; the enumeration 
obiects pledged and of his mortgages was doubtless written down from the 
declaration of tho dying man. The Will is subjoined ; it may deserae 
notice that it was made, if our reading of the iiuperfwt writing on the 
damaged parchment be accepted, in the presence of John, abbot ot 
Bardscy. This circumstance suggests the supposition that levan, haraase 
by the cares of bis waning fortunes, may have actually sought refuge m the 
neighbouring Isle of Saints; on tho other hand, the abbot may, possibly. 
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have bfien hia kinsman: he ivae, deubt^eas^ m head of at> cejebmted a 
mofiastcry, a pOHou of oonaidei'flbie infl nance m these parts, and hta presence 
maj lifl.ve been desired bj the teatater by way of confinnation^ jii jcgitrd 
to liia deciaratioD cf moneys which he hod borrowed ott the securities 
etated in his Itiventory, and for the better authenticatian of his WilL 
In the brief euntneration of the abbots of Bardtey, ff'Ten hj Mr. LongueTiile 
Joaea in liLa memoir on tlie Island and Llonastery, Arcbteol. Oamb., vol. i., 
first aeries, p. 63, iio abbot named John ia found previonslj to tlie sij^teentEi 
netitury. We arc mformed> however, by Mr. Wynne, that in the colEection 
of pedigrees onni piled by Robert Vaogban, tbe Mei ioiietbahire ftuilquBrj, 
about the middle cf the seventcsnib century^ Jehn^ a younger son of 
Icvan ap Meredith, ia stated to have been abbot of Bardaey/ and it aeoTne 
probable that he may have bean abbot as early as the date of the docu¬ 
ment which is here brought under the notice of otir readers. 

The descent of levau ap Kecrio is of considerable interest as connected 
with the family hlatcry of North Wales, We are indebted to tbe kind 
Gonrteay of a friend at Beaumaris, Mr, John Williams, for a pedigree in 
which levan appears seventh in deaesnt from Llowarch IlwJbwrch, or 
Olbiwch^ said to-have been Ohaiuberlaln and Treaenrer to Prince (^rulfud 
np Llewelyn, who lived between A,n. 1Q37 and 1004, It is believed that 
Llewarch espoused a kinswoman of Grnffud ap Cynan, father of the cclc- 
hrated €wen Qwjnedd. Richard ap Rynnrig of Trygarn, Icvan'a great 
grandson, was es^juire to Edward lY. The beine&s of thifi ancient i^ace, 
Maryj dangbter of Richard Trygarn,, married John Grif&th^ Rbi 1+* of 
Carreglwyd in Anglesey. 

The poSaCsBaong and household cJccLb of Icvan ap Ecnric appear, as 
already stated, to hare been of small accountafter the enumeration cf 
0:ien, cows, and sheep, faw in number^ mention is mode in tlie Inventory of 
blada^ a word by winch grain of atl deacriptioiis is commonly designated, 
both in regard to growing crops or com in atore. We here meet with a 
term of somewhat unusual occurrence, need in this docujucnt as a measnro 
of cats—''creiioc arena"—wliioEi may claim a fciv explanatory obaerva- 

tiODS. 

Iq Cowelt'a Interpreter tto are informed that " Curnocke is four bushel a 
Oi" half a quarter of corn ”—the authority cited being Fleta, Itb, ii. cap, 12^ 
namely, the chapter " De pond era ot moneui-a, '" It is, however, eingular 
that no mention of the word has been found in the printed copies ; of which 
the earliest was published in 1044, and clio second, accompanied by Selden^a 
Dissertation, in 1647^ It has been suggested, with conaiderable pro- 
^jability, that tbe word ^'cumooke " may hare been an addition by a tran¬ 
scriber in the M3* copy of Fleta wbioh was used by the early glossarist, 
and have been copied from the Interpreter by Blount and. other dompilers 
of dicticnarie - 


^ Eetigwrt MS., rTft: 96^ now in STn 
Wjntia^S lihmry at Pctiiartb. Ia tJ]* 
pedigree of I*V«u ap Meredith thara 
riven it appeera that ilcii^fvti ap leTsii,, 
nrotbfjf of John ahovc mentioncA mar- 
ri&d QwetiUiBD, daufiLter cf Griffith 
Derv™, wheae brother Howal wjia mnv- 
dered in HOO, A duiDLeorof the Mid 
Gtiffith waa wife of fijohsrd Tcy^'o^ 
jgrfist jraiidaDQ of Icvaitap fteniic^ wliMe 


Inventory and Will are given abeva. 

® Jajuiwcn Kcplrins a Cum or Kum 
BB BiguifyiQg [d N. Seottisil, "a quantity 
of anythiof; A paraal or iudtfiuite nun^. 
bor;' for irLfttAncBi, a ^^enra of hraad,'^ 
a eiaaall pieca; * " cum ait^" n qiiantity 
of Oaba; *'eLimioi„” a tmaU quau tity, An, 
LjndSftj in 1592 ^rihia of ^^citmis of 
main and aamaly hoDdruIa/of 

malt, 
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The cranoc, curnocke, or cornook, seems to hare been a measure of 
Irish origin.’ Lcdwich, in the Antiquities of Kilkenny, p. 3b0, informs us 
tliat “ the cranock or cronnog, in Irish, was a basket or hamper for holding 
corn, supposed to hold the.'produce of screntecn sheaves of com, and to be 
equal to a British barrel.” 

Thus, likewise, in Duennge, edit. Henscbel, we find ** crannoca, niensurn 
genus apud Hibemos,” with references to documents printed by Rymer. 
It was used, however, in Wales and elsewhere ; the term occurs repeatedly 
in the Record of Caernarvon, but no explanation is there given. 

It has been repeatedly stated, on the alleged auUioriiy of Fleta above 
mentioned, that the curnocke contained four bushels or half a quarter; 
this, however, was by no means an invariable rule. In the Wardrobe 
Book, 28 £dw. I. (1299, 1300), edited by Mr. Topham for the Society of 
Antiquaries, wc find, under Victualia, 59 crannokdi’ bras* aveue molite ” 
roceived from ships arriving from Ireland; also '*133 crannok di’bras’ 
avene ” purchased from Irish merchants. “ Summa crannok 193, que 
faciunt in quarter* Anglie, quolibet ct'annok valcnto 2 quarter’, 386 
quarter.’ 

Wo are indebted to the kindness of the Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Oxford, to whose valuable researches into the History of 
Agriculture and Prices attention has previously been invited in this 
Journal,’ for the following particulars derived from a scries of Irish cemputi 
relating to the possessions of Roger Bigod between 1230—90. On all bis 
estates situate within the English pale the crannock was used instead of 
the quarter, and, except in the cose of oats, it invariably contained eight 
bushels, each of four necks. In the case of oats the crannock contained 
sixteen bushels, and tliis duplication of the quarter of oats, as Professor 
Rogers remarks, is not very rare ; be has found it customary, in several 
English estates of which he has examined the accounts, from the middle of 
Uto thirteenth century. 

The use of this ancient mea8m*e may be traced in Worcestershire and 
some adjacent parts of England. In the Register of the Priory of Wor¬ 
cester, shortly to be produced under the editorial care of the Ven. Arch¬ 
deacon Hale, the term occurs repeatedly,—" cron’ siligiuis, j. cron’ ordei, 
j. quarteria avensc,” dec.* In later times we find this ancient measure 
occasionally mentioned, although possibly disused. Skinner gives ** curaock, 
meusura qumdam frumeuti; t>. Clark of the Market, p. 12and Mr. Riley, 


* CUelllj givM Cronnog in bis Irish 
Diotionnry, iuterpretad “a basket or 
hamper the term U probably to be 
traced to tbe material of which the 
ancient measure was formed. 

* Liber Oarderobe, p. 125. It should 
aoom that tliia was exolusively Irish mea¬ 
sure; throughout the account oats, barley, 
Aa, ooour, measured by the quarter and 
buj^el—“per monsuram rasam.” In 
Claus. 3 Hen. IIL, the Justiciary of 
Ireland is oi-dered to deliver annually to 
the King of the Isle of Mon *' duo dolia 
Tioi et sexies viginiti crounoc bladi pro 
bomagio suo.*’ 

♦ Arch. Joum., vol. xxi, p. 892. 

• Regist. Piiorat. B. M. Wigom., edited 


for the Camden Society, p. 7; see also 
notes, p. xxxvii. The Arcadeocon prints 
tbe word in exUn$o, “erouniur he 
notices that '‘crounokua” occurs In the 
Glouesstor Cortulury. At Worcester 
28 croons of groin were distribnted as 
“ St Wuletau'a alms," consisting of five 
quarters of wheat, four qaartam of rye, 
and four quarters of pease, tbe whole 
being ground and baked into loaves; tbe 
twelve quarters, making twenty-four 
cronns, and each croon fifty-two loaves. 
These loaves. 1248 b number, vrero dis¬ 
tributed at the gate. Regist ut supra, p. 
IOC. This BUMOtina is mentioned b 
VMor Eccl., vol. iii, p. 22«. 
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to whoso labors we are greatly indebted for informaUon concerning the 
municipal insUtuUons and the trade of the metropolis has pointed out 
mentiob of the “comook” in the Pathway to Knowledge, a translation 
from the Dutch, printed in 1596 ; it is there identified with the coomb of 

The'^interest of all details associated with the obscure subject of mediaeval 
weights and measures, of which we hope ere long to see the elucidation by 
Professor Rogers, must be our excuse for this digression on a term that 
seems to have been hitherto insufficiently noticed. - j , • 

After the enumeration of levan’s live stock and **^hlada, ^ we find his 
small household appliances, ** parva utensilia domus, ’ of which the cook¬ 
ing vessels alone (olUg) were considered deserving to be specified. There 
can be little doubt that these ollce, four in number, pledged for the sums of 
6a. 2i., 2i., 18i., and 14<i. respectively, were tripod caldrons of mixed 
metal, such as have frequently been found on or near ancient sites of 
occupation, and have been regarded as Roman relics when they have 
occurred near Stations or places known to have been occupied in Roman 
times,* A good example of the mediieval caldron found in North Wales 
was brought under our notice in 1863 by the Hon. W. 0. Stanley, M.P., 
as related in this Journal, vol. xx. p. 169. It is here figured.* 



Qildi«D found la Deubi^tublro; bolght 10 incbci, dUmoUr 11). 


It may deserve notice in regard to these oUat pledged by levan (sub 
pignore) to various persons, that, according to the merciful laws of Howel 
Dda, there were '* three pledges which never lapse ; a coulter, a cauldron, 
and a fuel axe.*’* The caldron, the trivet, and the fi(ah-fork were appli- 


^ Id Sir Jonaa Moore’s STstem of 
Matbcmatics, 1681, ibis term is doubt* 
lets to be traced under the form 
"ceDook" (sic). Dr. Young, as Mr. 
Riley iuforms me, mentions both ersn 
and erannock in the second Report of 
the Commiaoionert on Weights and 
Meaaores; 1820. 

* See notices of tripod caldrons. Arch* 
mologia, voL xiv. p. 278, Arch. Joum., 
voL xz,p. 160. 

> This vesael, which bolds about nius 


quarts, was found in a turbary at Bod- 
idris, Denbighshire. It is now at Bodel- 
^ddan, near St. Asaph, the seat of Sir 
Rugh Williams, Bart. Bodidris was a 
border fortress in early times, and doubt¬ 
less one of tlie strongholds of the lord¬ 
ship of Denbigh, granted by Elisabeth to 
Robert Dudley. Considerable remains 
exist of the ancient mansioD, the hall, 
and the exterior stables. 

* Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, 
vol. iL, p. 633. 
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ances of sufficient value and importance to claim consideration in legislative 
provisions. Thus in the valuation of buildings, furniture, dec., appended 
to the Ycnedotian Code, or Laws of North Wales, and there ascribed to 
Jorwerth, son of Madog ; the worth of the king’s boiler is set at six score 
pence, and its flesh-fork at twenty-four pence ; his bergin,*’possibly the 
trivet or brandrith, at six score pence; his caldron at three score pence, 
and its flesh-fork at twelve pence. The worth of the caldron, dec., of a 
magnate (** uchelwr ”) are set at the like amount.' 

There were likewise tripod mediseval vessels of metal, in form not unlike 
the coffee-pot of our own times, and these may have sometimes been 
designated ollce ; an example was found in ploughing near Corwen in 1855, 
and it is now, we believe, in Mr. Wynne’s possession. It is figured, with a 
short notice by him, in the Archteologia Cambrensis.' 

In a former volume of this Journal attention was called by Mr. Wynne to 
a term peculiar to Welsh law, and of very frequent occurrence in documents, 
viz., appridare. It should seem that the word pridare or appridcre is a 
latinised term from the Welsh wordprtd, ransom, and signifies to take on 
mortgage.' See tlie documents given by Mr. Wynne in illustration of it; 
Arch. Joum., vol. vi., p. 394 ; com{>are Mr. Smirke's observations, vol. vii. 
p. 62. In tlie subjoined Inventory we find “ terras ad pridas.” viz., a 
tenement ad pn'dam,” t. e., redeemable, by Mercd’ ap David Gogh’ at a 
certain sura, (the amount illegible); another tenement at 21, and two 
tenements in the town of Mejlltyrn at 8L In the AVill occurs the ex¬ 
pression terras meas pridas ; ” the last word should probably be read 
** pridaias,” as, in a document iu the possession of Sir Richard Bulkeley, 
Bart., according to information for which we are indebted to the courtesy 
of Mr. John Williams, of Beaumaris, is found the expression terras mess 
pridatas,” meaning, as suggested by him, ** lands which I hold as mort¬ 
gagee.” 

It may seem a little singular in the documents here given, that a man 
who bad lands as mortgagee should have pledged for small sums such 
household articles as the olke above-mentioned; but in all probability levan 
may have had occasion for some small sums of mouey, and it was doubtless 
more convenient to raise them by pledging his olUm than by calling in any 
of his mortgages. 

In perusing the testamentary dispositions of levan np Kenno Vaghan, 
his desire that his body should fin^ sepulture in the Holy Isle of the Saints 
at Biirdsey will not pass unnoticed. The high veneration with which 
Ynys Enlli, the Island of the Current, was regarded dates from a very 
early period in the annals of Christian Cambria. It is asserted that the 
aged prelate of South Woles, Dubritius, resigning his see at Caerleon to 
St. David, retired to Bardacy, and was there interred, a.d. 522 ; his 


* Ibid., vol. I, pp. 295, 297: conapapo 
th« Wallic, lib. il, e. SI, in which 
the crater is ut at eight, the tripod at 
four "denarii legales,*' and aoother 
valuation, ibid., e. 37, in which we find 
the following—*' lebea regia libratn valet, 
—fuacinalalobetu xxLiii. den. Caldarium 
regis dim. libre.—Caldariom optima tie 
lx. den.—Caldarium villani xzx. den.|* 
In each instance the value of the futei- 


nula ia stated. 

* Third series, voL ir., p. 418. A simi¬ 
lar vessel found near the Roman Wall is 
figured in Dr. Bruce’s work on the Mural 
B^er, pi xvi, Fig. 2. 

* Pridiav in Welsh is explained in 
Owen Pugh’s dictionary as signifyiog, to 
give a price, to lay a pawn or pledge, or 
to ransom. 
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remains were, howerer, removed in the twelfth century to LlandafF.® Hero 
also, according to Girnldus, was the tomb of St. Daniel, Bishop of 
Bangor, who died toward tlie later part of the sixth century. After 
the massacre at Bangor, about a.d. 607, many of the brethren of that 
eourent, with other fugitives for tlie sake of their holy faith, found a refuge 
in the Island of the Saints. The example of the venerablo Bishop of 
Caorleon, in retiring to close his life at Bardsey, was so extensively followed, 
08 Mr. Bees has remarked in his Lives of Welsh Saints, that, smeordiug to 
the exaggerations of after ages, no less than twenty thousand saints were 
interred in the little island, the entire surface of which was occupied by 
their graves, and pilgrimages were frequently made thither for the sake of 
obtaining the intercession of the departed.^ Many persons, moreover, 
desired that their bones should rest in that hallowed ground ; tlie voyage 
to Ynys Enlli was, however, attended with danger, and the bards have 
described its difficulties, not forgetting to celebrate the guardian influence 
to which the faithful owed protection amidst the waves. According to tra¬ 
dition, the transit from the shores of Merionethshire to the Isle of Saints 
was frequently made from the estuary at Barmouth. In the church of 
Llanaber, a short distance to the north of that place, an interesting relic 
existed, as we are informed by Mr. Wynne, until the *' restoration ” of the 
fabric about 1858 : at the west end of the north aisle a space had been 
walled off, to serve, it is believed, as a mortuary depository in which the 
corpse in transit to Bardsey might be suitably placed on any occasion when 
stormy weather delayed the voyage across the perilous seas." 

IitVBKTORT or THB GOODS OF Ibvas ap Kekric Vaohak, dated Tuesday 
before the Feast of the Annanciation (March 25), a.d. 1361, 36 

Edw. HI.; with his Will appended. 

Inventarium levan np Ken Vaghan die Martis proxima ante festum 
annuDciscionis Beate Xfarie, anno Domini millesimo oco"^ sexogesimo pnmo, 
et anno regni regis Edwardi tercii post conquestum tricesimo vjv. Frimo, 
habet in bonis quinquo boves, et sex vacas (sic), ct tria averia,* ct v. vitulos. 


* Rees, \^elBli Saints, pi. 192. Pen* 
sent, Tour in Wales, voL ii, p. 197, 
give* A.l>. 612 as the date of the death 
of Dubritiua 

7 See the dooument entitled, ** The 
Pardons and PriTileMs of the Abbey of 
Ennly/' printed in the account of Bard* 
sej, by toe Rev. H. Longueville Jones, 
Archnol. Camb., vol. iL, p. 64. In re* 
gard to the historyand present condition 
we may refer to that interesting memoir, 
and to tho anthoritiee there cited, and 
alto to further particulars relating to 
Bardaey given in the same Journal, vol. 
iii., p. 863 ; voL iv., p. 184; vol. vi, 
Third Series, pp. 151,186. 

* Mr. Wynne states that he was de* 
eirous to secure the preservation of tho 
dead-house,*' which might oonveniently 
have been converted into a vestty. It 
was, however, destroyed, as was also a 
rods altar at the east end of the aontb 


aisle; in which was found the bronzo 
cross figured in this Journal, vol. xvi., 
p. 204, where a short scooaut of the 
church has been given by Mr. Wynne. 
See alto his letter. Arch. Comb., I'hird 
Series, voL iv., p. 814. 

* Averia, acoording to Spelman, Bishop 
Eennett, Cowell, and other glossarista, 
signified cattle generally, "equi, boves, 
jumenta, oves, cteieraque animalia qua 
agricultnne inserviunt, aut in sgriooln 
bonis et fscultatibus, seu, ut voosut. 
Inetauranento, oompatantur." Duoaiigo 
in V. : Averii seem to have beta horses 
used in farm labor. We find also avert 
lanutum, namely sheep, and poresnum, 
•wine. It would seem from the context, 
that in the Inventory abovo given, atvria 
may signify heifers, sometimes written 
*'hsifet^" Ang. Sax., heafre^ vaceuia. 
Cowell, indeed, bos the following obeer* 
ration;—“ I think the word luifer to have' 
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et OTe&, et blwJsi estbiiatGncli (sic) in tenia et [extra] ^ + . , crauoc 
a.jm% at parva utenHilia domus, et duos equos ; Tidelicet, unam oHam cm^i 
David ap j Gufinau aub pignorcj Tideltcet^ ¥j+ a. ijh d., et aliam ollaaa cum 
Edn ap Heil' Gam^ sub pign&te^ ^idelicetj, ij. a,^ et aliam ollatn cmn A-thaf 
ap Ke3 ap Mad^^ aub pi^nore xTiijn d.* et qBartam oIlaiQ cum GirJadua 
V'gh'^ Bein'' flub pigQOte, videlicet, d,; et terras ad pridaa* Tidelicet, 
imam teucmcDtum ad pridam a Mored ap David Gcgba sub . , lih» et 
[unam] tenementam Mad' Inon* &ub ij, H*, et duo tencmetita in Ttlla 
Mellteri . . * anb oetfl I'is » , ^ d cetera. 


In Dei nomine amen. Ego predictus levan eampoa mentis et debit , 
corpus (stc) in estrcina voluntato erdino ao condo teatameniutn menm in 
tunc mcduni. Lego aniuiaTrt meam Deo oinnipotenti, et Beate Marie + , 
et omnibus Sanetia Dei, ct corpus meum ad sep&lLCQium in iosula aancta 
aanctoruDi Boi'deaes' si Dona dispoaueritt Item lego in obtacionem cutn 
eerpore meo , . ^ - Item lego yamaetb Vetcu" lij. d. Item lego fil’ Mab' 
G^vien® ly. d. Item lego Bledjn filto nieo omnia boua mea mobllia et in 
mobiliOj et omnia vteosilia mea predieta: * et alia uteusilia yaria non 
oportet namerari lego predicto Bledyn. Item lego oiimes^ terras meaa 
piridaa predicto Bledluo filio meo. Item lego blad* ciUiateucla in terfH st 
extra predicto Diedjn alout mcliua sibi yidebitur expediret’ et prcdictus 
Bledja nrovidare faciat pro Ith*® filio mco qui de legilmo tboro procreate 
[hc].'' Et ego prcdictaa Icvan obligatua in debitis, videlicet. Themu do 
Millctonliy. IL s, e,. Jor^ap Mad' Loit* de tdbas rcddiCibusdoiuini . . s. 
ilj, d-, ® Mered^ ap levan jilj. d,, levnn ap Gejirya v. s.; et prcdictus 
levan ordiuo Bledyn ad facieuduiu omnia pro salute anime roe (sto) sicut 


bean only a CMrap^on of avir^ *ad to 
b*Te at filvt any beast, SLougb 

now rcDttaiued to tba jounget tinL" 
interpreter^ x, v. Averin 

1 TUe numbor is e^bliterated. 

* fmbably , bod of Hetle 

BOD of Howol (I) the Orooked. 

“ Atbaf, ODD dC KsntiflL, aw of Madog. 

* Qwkdya Yflfghj or Vordi, (deufibtar 

of,) Edneved. 

* Madof Inon^ poBuiVlj for Einon or 
Ei^nou, a common ^Velsh pamb 

fi Pngmbly McUterin, or itoUtam, the 
last lettBTE of tbfl word arO illeg;ibta, tlie 
parchineut beine damngeA. 
ia a puisll noor tbe tSitatoi^B reflideuCCr 

J 1^[a wonl ia ebsCDro [ it abould pro^ 
bably bo read in irimsc, EbrLa 

* Mr. Wynne conBidert ttiia to Bigniff 

" tho yoUow nursO^ or foatar motbar,” 
poEnbly somo old adbaient of J^o^a 
fatnlly, and the firat remacnbeifed in Lia 
be^^uaaifl, avou before bis OWD sons. It 
baa, howeveif, been by a friend 

waL Totsed in tho antiiULltiea of North 
Wale*, that Vamseth (or Mftwmneth) 
Velenmay hAvS relation, to the ohapel on 
"Maaa Yoien,” the Yellow Clif^ oppOaLte 
Eard»y,n place held id great voDoietiOD. 
Trjgdfb, tha lOBideaice of leTWl, «id 
Barney, ara both in the Commoli of 

yoL. SUL 


MaeaimelyU, end the bcooCBt may Lave 
haan to the chUKih, poHaiblj' to the moth W 
churob id tha Commot. It may, indeed^ 
hftTe been ntCretwry to apOfiify the 
Vamnath, for the locahty abOTimled with 
chapels^ and ruina of BOflic of them re¬ 
main at the pTBaent time. 

* It Ie imcartaln ■fl'hothtr jWiO or JfliB 

}B hare intended. Blah bod. of 

GwieUr It mnat, however, he obaerred 
that tbalaatl&ttOC of Mfth ha* a wart of 
contraction. The mijtture of Latin with 
tValsh rondera tha early documcDte re¬ 
lating to the Eriu cipaUty very obsoure. 

^ Blaixialyp the otiile apaoiiGied in the 
In Ten to ly. 

^ Thie phraaa Bccaas miaplaoed here; 
pOMibly it waa ftMidantally tlsnapOBad 
In mahiBg the tranacript The raftdipg 
of tbe original may b*vc been—^^pre- 
dictuS Bledyn piovinian faobt, aicat 
meliUB fllbi TJdjObltyr enpEdire, pro Ith"' 
Sa 

* Probably Ithal. 

* The flrat hand may hflTO wnttea— 

jjroPYOtg' being under¬ 

stood), w^h might obviously be 
ohangsd into jM'ocreaio io the tranJClfipt, 

^ ,^?ccirth op Mndo^ l*it] or Lloyi 

* This ?^dti[ts deatliti, Mr. Wynne oh- 
BerTOflpUjay havo be&a awnt te theoroffli, 

tT 
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aibi ridebitar expedire. Hils teatibus ei fidejuasoribua ad predictam testa- 
meatum, Bledjn ap Eignon Game/ Cad’ Chiwith’,* Jor' ap Mad’ Kefder/ 
Bledyn ap Een, ot multis alits. Actum coram Jobanne ..... de 
Bartcgea’ die et anno aupradictis. In cujua testimonium sigillom predict! 
[leran ?j eat appoaitum. 


Additional Note on the term “ Prida." 

Whilst the foregoing document and obaenrations were in the printer’s 
hands we became indebted anew to the courtesy of Mr. Williams, from 
whom we hare received an instrument that may throw some further light 
upon the obscure terms prida, appridare, dzc. It bears date February 24, 
35 Henry VI. (a.d. 1457;, and appears to be an indenture of covenant, 
collateral with a deed of pryJe (or mortgage) that is recited in it, and 
was dated probably on the same day. The deed of pryde (or mort¬ 
gage) was made by Res Salmone of Beaumaris of his burgage, without the 
west gate of Beaumaris, to William Bulkeley the elder, Esquire, the 
operative words being " prydyt and sett to pryde,” which seem equiva¬ 
lent to ** mortgaged and set to mortgage.” Set, in law language, is 
equivalent to grant; thus set to farm is to lease, and ** set to pryde ’* 
must, as it would appear, be to mortgage. The transaction in question 
WAS certainly in effect a mortgage. 

The word ** pryde ” had, however, evidently very different and even 
almost opposite meanings; for the money, amounting to 60s., paid by 
William Bulkeley to Rm Salmone as the consideration for the deed of 
nryde, was paid “as in pryde of the said burgage.” The grant of the 
burgage is to William Bulkeley, his heirs, and assigns from St. David’s day, 
35 Hen. VI., for four years, and so from four years to four years, a practice 
unknown to English lawyers.' 

Instead of interest a yearly rent is made payable by the mortgagor; and, 
if it be in arrear, it is to “ run and be set with ” (added to) the mortgage 
debt (the sum of 60x.) “ in pryde yearly.” 

Though, according to the documents adduced by Mr. Wynne in explana¬ 
tion of the words pt^re and appridare, in vol. vi. of this Journal, p. 394, 
they sometimes meant to take in mortgage; yet, in all probability, they are 
Latin forms of the word pryde, and show that it had sometimes this 
meaning. Indeed it should seem that all these words had a very vague 


and probably Jorwerth wm fanner under 
the crown. Almost every office was 
formed ont in the middle ages in Wales, 
aocb, for inetano^ as those of the sheriff, 
the raglot, the ringild, the woodwardea, 
Sui. 

7 Bledyn, son of Einion the Crooked, 
or the ono-eyed; Camm, bowed, crooked. 
Ricbard'e Dictionary. 

• Cadwallon. poeBiblv, or Cadwalader, 
the Untoward. Chwitb, einister, awk¬ 
ward ; Chwithig, left-handed, untowanL 

* Jorwartli ap Uadog. 

' The parchment has here suffered and 
a few letten before the final t‘ have been 


entirely obliterated. It is probable that 
the reading was eJibatc. It has been 
stated previously that there was an 
abbot of Bsrdsey, named John, about the 
time when the document given above is 
dated. Possibly tha seal affixed may 
have been his. 

' It may be observed, that, in the 
“ Memoranda da terris pridatia per 
Oraffut ap Aron,” communicated mr- 
merly by Mr. Wynne, the conveyance by 
the mortgagor is for sueceesiTe terms of 
four years continually until redemption. 
Arch. Joum., voL vL, p. 894. 
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Bcnae, And io gr^nt in mortgage or to take in mortgn^n ; 

and that iihe actual meaning in eveiy case vrai to he determined bj ibe 
context. Ifj ea appears not improbable, tba primary nen^e of the Welih 
farm of the ^roriJ pryde as a verb* Tfia. was to ^iva ouo thing for 

another^ both ibe meaninga abore mentioned maj be eaulj aocotintad for^ 

A, tni T 7 . a W* 


^rtfiaroloffical InttUigmcCi. 

The AiTSUAi Meetiso of the Institute for tbe jear 1S66 will bo bald la 
the ilotropolia, commencing on July 17- It is with graLoM iatiafaction 
tbnt the Central Committee desire to make kaown to the Members that 
Her Most Gracioua Majeatj tjse Qceek has signihed Her Pleasure that tha 
Meeting should be announced us held under Her sanctiou and Patron ugen 
Her Majeetj baa also been graciously pleased to grant parmission for a 
speelal visit to Svindeor Castle. H. It. H. the Priucb op Wales^ Patroa 
of the Inatitute, bets eondescauded to take the part of Honorary PresideDt 
of the London Meeting. Cordial promisa of ossistonce and encouragemaut 
has been Teceived froai the Right Hon. tbe Lord Mayor^ and, by saaction 
of tlio Court of Conjuuon Couacih tho Inaugural Assembly will take place 
in die Guildhall, 

Full particulora regarding the proposed arrangements may be obtained 
at the Ofdce of die lualiEutc, Ko. I, Burlington Gardoiis. 

Tho pablicntiou of a work of great value to all who devote attention to 
Paliecgrapbj, and to tho investigation of HistoriCBl ovldleiaoo preaerved in 
ancicut recorde^ claims the special notlco of our readers. The success that 
attended tbe PhotO’^incographic faoflimilei of Homcaday Hook has soggoatod 
to Sir Honry James a teprodnetiouj by the same prooees, of the moit inte- 
resting of out royal charters, grauts, letters of royal and remarkable persona, 
with various dociimenis deposited at the Record Office, or in other reposi¬ 
tories, intluding tbe pjiost perfect copy of Magus Carta estant, Tbe series 
hoB been Bclectod, under direction of tbe Master of the RoHa, by Mr, T. 
Duj0fus Hardy, Deputy Keeper of E.M. Eecordfi ( it will oitond from the 
Conquest to the comniencenjant of the last century. The facsimiles, 
arrangod Glironologtcally, wilt form four parts, atlas quarto; price of each 
part 254, Tranalatiooa mod notes hare been supplied by Mr. W. £, Sanders, 
Assistant Keeper of Eacoria. This important work* entitled " Hatioual 
Mauuacripts," may be obtained through Mr, Stanford* Charlag CtOBfij or 
any hookaeller. 

lb is with BitlfifactiOD also that wa bail tbe aunoutieemcnt of a collection 
of facaimilea of ** National Mauuscrilpta" of Scotland* to be ojtecut^ under 
tba charge of Sir Henry James. The matciials for tbe first portion hate 
been aelceted by direction of tbe Eight Hon. Sir l^jlliam Gibson-Craig* 
Bart,* Ijord Clerk Eegiator* by the talented Curator of the Historical De¬ 
partment of tbe Register Houw, Edinburgh, wbo_ bas nkewiee been pet- 
mitted to have recourse to the nob a tores in pablic and privata collections 
in North Britain, 

The Rev. William GESENWEan, M.A.* annoubcee ds in readiness for 
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poblicAtion (bj subscriptioni 10s.), **A Decodo of Skulls from Ancient 
Nortliombris,’' to consist of ten lithographic plates, with an account of 
the circumstances under which each skull was found, and accompanied by 
woodcuts of urns and other associated objects. The crania hare been 
selected from the instruotire collection in possession of Mr. Qreenwell, 
and will be principally those which are commonly designated British, 
including several very typical examples. If, however, the number of 
subscribers should be sufficient to warrant an additional outlay the number 
of plates will be increased. Those persons who may desire to encourage 
the undertaking should send their names to the author at Durham. 

The value of crania in the difficult investigation of ancient races, and in 
many ethnological questions of importance to the orehmologist, has been 
increasingly appreciated in recent times. Dr. Barnard Davis, to whom, 
conjointly with Dr. Tbumam, we are indebted for the remarkable contri¬ 
bution to antiquarian literature, the “ Crania Britannica,” has prepared an 
illustrated catalogue of his large collection, comprising nearly 1500 exam¬ 
ples derived from every division of the globe, and presenting representa¬ 
tive types of the skulls of various races, including those of the Indian 
Ocean and of the Pacific, highly valuable for purposes of comparison. The 
volume, to be entitled Thesaurus Craniorum,*’ will be issued at lOs. 6d. (to 
subscribers). A prospectus may be obtained from' the author, J. Barnard 
Davis, M.D., F.S.A., Shelton, Hanley. 

The interesting vestiges of an unknown race occupying the Lake- 
margins of Switzerland at a remote period have been brought before the 
Institute by General Lefroy and other members ; Sir John Lubbock and 
some distinguished writers on Ethnology have likewise treated of the sub¬ 
ject, but no special work on the Pfahlbauten has hitherto been published 
in Bngland. We have to announce with gratification, that a fully detailed 
account of these remarkable remains has been prepared by Mr. John E. 
Lee, F.S.A., well known to us through his researches at Caerleon, and it 
will speedily be published by Messrs. Longman. This important addition 
to our Archffiological literature will consist of the reproduction of the six 
valuable memoirs by Dr. Keller, President of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Zurich, and given in their Transactions. To his sagacity, aa is well known, 
the discovery of the Lake Habitations in 1856 was due; subsequent 
investigations have been carefully placed on record by him, but the original 
German text has been comparatively unavailable to his friends amongst the 
antiquaries of this country. Mr. Lee has prepared a careful translation 
with the author’s concurrence ; the numerous illustrations that enriched 
the original memoirs have been reproduced, with some additions, forming 
the most complete and iustnictive work on the subject hitherto brought 
within reach of the student of Primmval Antiquities. 

The Congress of the BamsH Arcr.sological Association for the year 
1866 will, it is understood, bo held in October at Battle and Hastings, 
under the auspices of the Duke of Cleveland, E.G. The meeting has 
been arranged as a celebration of the eighth centenary from the Battle of 
Hastings, Oct. 14, 1066. 
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JJOTICE OE TWO GOLIDEN' OEITAMENTS EOTJXD JJEAE PADSIOW, 
AND COMMTJ^rrCATED TO THE INSTITUTE DY FAYOE OF 
H, E. K. THE PEItrCE OF WALES, K.G. 

Er EDWiHD aUirtKlS, Esq-, H.A.. VJfti-’WliTdoo tta BtftHonrica. 

Tee objects to 'which the following obs^irvEitions relate 
■were found ou a farm at Harlyn^ in the parish of Mevrjn, 
near Paclsto\T, in tho course of loTvcrlrg the surfacej or 
cutting away some ground, at the depth of about G ft. from 
the surface. With them vfero found two other articles; 
one of ■^^■hi(^b, a bronse celtj has been preserved; another 
was thrown away before any particular notice bad been 
taken of it: it was described by the man at 'worlt on the spot* 
as '*]ike a bit of a bncJde.” The discovery was made in the 
course of last year. 

The earth irt immediate contact with the^e articles is 
described to have been of an artificial character, consisting of 
stones unlilm the rest of the ground, so as to suggest to the 
finder, i^fr* Helyar, the notion of a deposit designed for con¬ 
cealment, In fact, the case was clearly a case of treasure- 
trove, in which the law of England, in the absence of any 
other legal owner, assigns the ownership to the Crown, In 
the present case the Ti'easnry disclaims title to the aiticles, 
and considers them as belonging to the Duke of Cornwall in 
right of those general franehises originally claimed by the 
Earls of Cornwall, and afterwards vested in the pi-edecessors 
of his Royal HigbnesSj Dukes of Cornwall, by the charters, 
royal and parliamentary, of Edward III. They were sub¬ 
mitted to the meeting of the Institute in July 7 ult, by 
the favor of the Prince of W ales, 

They are presumed to be personal ornaments of the kind 
which have been variously called ‘'Lunettes/' ‘^Gorgets," 
Diadems, &c., according to the conjectural uses to which 
archmologists have supposed them to have been originally 
applied. 



£T1j KOTTCE onr wo OOLDEW OltNAMBKTS. 

One of the like oniaments, of a character and form so 
nearly resembling tbe larger of the present lunettes as to be 
almost identical Tfitli itj is preserved in the British Museum, 
and is, doubtless, the one found near Pensanco, formerly in 
the possession of the family of Price, of Trengwainton, and 
accurately figured in the Magna Britannia of Mr. Samuel 
Lysons. Another of a similar character and fonn is known 
to have been found in tho parish of St. Juliot, in the Hundred 
of Lesnewthj in the same county ; so that we now know of 
four distinct instances of the discovery of such articles, all in 
Cornwall, and all at no great distance from the north coasts 
At present no such discovery is known to have been made 
elsewhere in England* Wales* or Scotland. In Ireland these 
objects are mere numerous ' they may he said to be of almost 
familiar occurrence thei’e. In the Boyal Academy of Ireland 
alone there are fifteen, and in tliat island the name of mind/^ 
or diadem, has been suggested as a proper designation of them. 
Hitherto ornaments of this kind have been considered to 
belong to the Keltic period of our insular occupation, whether 
in England or in Ireland, and are so classed by our anti¬ 
quaries I whether they were of home manufacture, or were 
imported through the medium of early commerce, is at 
present an open question► Meantime It is to be borne in 
mind that evidence of the use of golden articles nearly 
resembling these, has been found in Frencli Bretagne,^ in 
1832, (of which there is an engraving in Aterman^s ArchmO’ 
logical Index, pi. vii.); and also in Denmark, referred to in 
Worsaae^s Northern Antiquities, and described as a haars- 
mikke, or liaarsckmuckj in the archaeological publications of 
that country. 

The weights of those before us are respectively, 4oz. 9dwts. 
and 2 oZh 2dwts, They are of very pure gold. The sur^ce 
ornament appears to have been formed both by punching and 
by graving, 

TJic occurrence of the bronze celt (here figured) in con* 
nection with them* is, I think, an important fact, and is some 
evidence of the concuirent, or contemporaneous, use of both 
articles. It is a rare and (at present) a solitary instance; 
though I believe it was never doubtful ^at both ruetals were 
in early, simultaneous, use. This celt is of simple fashion, 


* ArfiliKologiBi, Tol. Eivii.* |>. li. 
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and probably of a very early typo. It measures 4J in. in 
lengtJi; breadth of the cutting edge, in. 

The name of fore, or torque, 
cannot be correctly applied 
to these gorgets, if gorgets 
they be. That extremely 
ancient article of person^ 
decomtion makes a very early 
hgure, as well in historical 
writings as in Eastern sculp¬ 
ture. On this subject the 
instructive and exhaustive 
papers of Mr. Birch, in the 
2nd and Srd vols. of the 
Archaeological Journal of the 
Institute, supply ample infor¬ 
mation.* It is, however, observ¬ 
able that we have no delinea¬ 
tion or description of early date 
that indicates the manner in 
which these golden,semi-lunar 
lamina: were worn on the per- 
son. On this, as on the ques¬ 
tion of their original place of actual manufacture, we have 
nothing that throws any clear light; we can only resort to 
conjecture. Some of the same form as those before us have 
been found so small as to be unfit for ordinary use, either 
round the neck or the head. There are one or two of this 
kind in the British Museum. 

It is difficult to refrain from connecting the occurrence of 
these Cornish specimens with the ancient intercourse, both 
fiiondly and hostile, religious and secular, between that 
county and Ireland. The old churches had many saints in 
common ; as Petrock, Piran, Senan, Hia (St. Ive), Columb, 
and oven Patrick. More detailed references to this connec¬ 
tion will be found in a paper read'to the Royal Cornwall 
Institution, in 1861, upon the Ogham Stone found at Fardel, 
in the parish of Cornwood in Devonshire. 

Since the above meeting, bis Royal Highness has kindly 
Ixsen pleased to direct that the lunettes should be deposited 
in the Museum of the Royal Institution at Truro. 

® Thoro teems to be some error in tbo nmplet, there eupposed to be ia the 
author a reference to the (tco Comieh ex- BritWi Mueeom. 




AJICIEiTT rORSET.^ 

Br mtlrlAlI BiEHES, 

At a gathering of the learued in ths olden life of Biitain 
and England, although a man may iiave but little to cast 
into the great store of their knowledge, yet his little may be 
50 far of ft kind that others have overlooked, that it may be 
as Tveloonae as would he mneh more of the kind of whioh 
others aro full. I can lay before you only such additions to 
the eeidy history of Dorset as may be gathered fiom the 
wiitings and languages of the three races^Eoman, Briton, 
and Sason ]—and I have taken up for my inquiry the time at 
^vhich the Saxou^Englifih and British wei-e meeting in 
Wessex, and therefore in Dorset. It is the fashion to mis¬ 
trust the early traditions of the British and English peoples, 
Wc me no longer, it seems, to have a King Arthui', and unless 
we hold last iSng Alfred, I fear that even he may be wrested 
from ns; hut, whereas there is a tendency to take early 
writings to be all false till they can be proved true I would 
hold them to be all true till they arc shown to be false. I 
am readv to believe in every Iliad and triban, and can see by 
other' lights that many of them must be trustworthy. _ We 
leai'u something of tlie Britons fi'om the Romans, and if wc 
would believe, as I thiuk Dr. Gue^st believes, in tlie old 
British writings, we might win, as he has ali'eady won, a 
further' insight iuto the British times of our land. 

It may be worth while to observe that the^ Romans, in 
their Itineraries and other writings on Britain, took the 
names of places and men from British lips, and then moulded 
them into a Latin shape, so os to fit them to their language 
and their utterance. Caswcllawn became, with the Romans, 
Ctissibelaunus; Bran, Erennus; Byddio (whose name, like 
that of onr beloved Queen, was Victoria), Boadicea; Givent, 
Vciita; Gvvenydd, Ycnetia. Now, if we could learn into 
wbftt Roman clippings the British ones were turned, we might, 
convei'sely, resolve the Roman names into British words, 

'■ CammuniMitcil 1* tlie Hiatoi'itnl Befltiflu ^ llio atmusl mflotiug of the laiUtuta 
held at Dowhut«r, andl'Hld Au^t 2,1S65, 
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which would help us to settle some of the Stations of the 
Roman Itinera. From some tables that I have gathered, I 
find that the British Gw or W became mostly a Roman V, 
or sometimes a B. Then conversely, if I take, for instance, 
the name Rurobemium, and turn the b into gw, I shall bring 
out Dwr gwern or l)wr wern, the Swamp or Moor water." 
Thence, wherever might have been the station Rurobemium, 
I think it was by some moor or swamp. So again if I take 
Rurnovaria (the Roman name of Rorchester), and turn the v 
into w or gw, I have Rwrn OrRwrinwyr—the Rwrin people or 
district; Rurn (Dwrin) being the British name of the head 
town or district of Dorset. The men of Dorset, or of its 
mother town, are called by Ptolemy, and also by some Latin 
writers, Durotriges, i.e.y waterside dwellers, from the British 
Dwr, water, and trigo, to dwell; not because their whole 
shire had a seaboard, but because the head-quarters of the 
tribe were on water. Dorset men of the whole county are 
no more waterside dwellers than are those of any sea-touch¬ 
ing shire of Britain. Ptolemy, the geogi’apher of Alexandria 
under Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, after speaking of 
the Regni and Bclgae, says; a-nohvcrfiwKaly^orrjtt^pCas 

Aovp6Tpiy€i, iv 8is Aovviov’* (after these, on the west and 
south, Rurotriges, among whom is a town Rfinion). Camden 
cites the various reading Dumium,* but Richard of Cirencester 
says their capital was Duriimm, and that he is right is be¬ 
tokened by forms of the word Durin with other writers, Roman, 
Briton, or Saxon, The Roman Station in Dorset, Rorchester, 
was called Dumovariay which, by the rule of word-mutation 
already given, w'ould be the Biitish Dwrinwyr, the men of 
Dwrin, i.e., the castra of the Dwrin men. Asser says that 
the district of Dorset was called in British Durn-gueis, in 
modem Welsh spelling Dwiin-gwys, i.e.y the Dwrin district, 
but in Saxon, Thornsaetta, or as another Saxon writer gives 
it, Rornsaetta, i.e., the Dorn or Dwrin settlement, from which, 
by the outdropping of the n before s (as in Greek), we have 
Dor-saetta, Dorset; and in several Saxon ‘charters, quoted 
for me by Mr. H. Moule, Dorchester is called— 

(1) Rornwara ceaster, the Dwrin people camp, ceaster 
meaning the Roman castra, a proof that the Roman Rurno- 


* " Pioloratoo pro cxemplnrium varieUta Dxtrmixtm efc 7?wnft<tn folso Domloari 
dotur."—Cauid. Doreetaluro, p. 155; edit. 1607. 
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varia wns the Britisli Dwnnvvyr, for the British gwjr, men, 
was of the same meaTiing' as the Saxon wara in other names, 
as in Cant^vara, the Kent people; Burbwara, the town-people ; 
Wihtwara, the Isle of Wight people. 

(2) It is called Domioere coaster, that is, the Dwrin-mere- 
castra, or the ceaster of the Dwrm-mere—lake or pool. 

(3) Donne ceasfer. 

(4) Dorca ceasteria, 

(5) Dornwarana caaster, the coaster of the Dwtin people; 
wamna being the genitive form of wara. 

And, lastly, Dorset is called Dornsctan, and DorsetaUn 

But what and where was Dwrn or Dwrin? Y Dmdn 
means, in British, the Little water; but the Durotriges were 
called also Morini, and y Moriii is “ the Little Sea; ” wliiclx 
little water or little sea is, I think, the Boole water reaeliing 
up to Wareham (which, 1 believe, was the capital of the 
Durotriges, and it was a place of note in the Saxon tiines), 
and might be the Dwrin from which Dorset took its name: 
while tile Roman among the Dwrinwyr, or Dwrin 

people, was called Durnovaria, a.e., the station of the 
Dwr'iuwyr. 

i have observed that one of the names of Dorchester, 
in the Saxon-Eiiglish chaiters, is Dom-mere-ced^Urf the 
ceaster of the Duynumere^ lake or pool; and we know that 
the town of Poole takes its name from the pool, or fixim a 
pool; and, that such a piece of water might be called a little 
sea, we have a proof in Mor-hihmi wdiicb in Welsh spelling 
would be Mdf-bycliant the Little Sea,” in Brittany. 

There is yet in Dorchester a street, leading east to the old 
Wareliam Road, called Dvi^rdane or Street^ and 

there is a farm at Durnford^ neat Langton Matravers* in 
Burbeck; there is also in that neighbourhood a fine length of 
old road-hollow; and Dumford may have taken its name 
from a road to Wareham, as a Dorn ford near Salisbury may 
be on a Britisli road into Dorset- That states should take 
the. names of their capitals is no wonder to those who think 
only of Athens or New York. 

There ai-e in the Church of St- Mary, at Wareham, some 
incised stones, which, I believe, will beai' on the question of 
Dwrin^ as I hold that they were stones of a British church. 
They have been preserved within the walls of old English 
buildings; and some of them are flat-faced, while others are 
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monumental stones of geometrical forms. They were found 
in the walls of the old nave at its demolition in 1841, and 
the flat-faced ones were built into the new walls, while the 
monumental stones were placed, where they now lie, in the 
chapel or crypt, called Edward’s Chapel. The letters are 
those of the Welsh monumental or later Bardic alphabet, (not 
the coelbren letters of the Bardic rods,) or those of the Cad van 
stone, such as are given in the ancient Welsh grammar of 
Edeyrn Davodaur, compiled in the thirteenth century, and 
printed by the Welsh MS. Society in 1860; and such as the 
fac simile qI a MS. of a Bardic triban or triplet of the end 
of the eighth centimy, as given by Villemai‘qu§ in his 
“Bardes Bretons.” A fragment of a monumental stone, 
which was about ten inches in diameter, bears the inscription 
ENNiEL F. ... at which last letter the stone is broken off; it 
is as clear that Enniel is not an English name or word as it 
is that it has a British form, anial^ wild, or enml^ namy, 
famous. The dressing of the monumental stones, although 
their forms are true, is rough; as if it were rather the work of 
a hammer than of a chisel and mallet. The old incised stones 
in Warcham church are—one under the tower near the south 
porch; one measuring 28 inches by 12, which seems to have 
teen a door-jamb; one in the north aisle, 19 inches by 8; 
another, 44 inches by 12 inches, inverted in the wall of the 
north aisle; a monumental stone of four faces with carved 
triangles,’ 22 inches high and 10 inches in diameter; and 
another 2 feet high and 10 inches in diameter; Some writers, 
as Baxter and Stukeley, have taken the walls of Wareham to 
be a Roman work, and Wareham, therefore, to be a castrum. 
Now the Saxon-Euglish settled in England so near the time 
of the withdrawing of the Roman legions, that they found 
their castra with many, if not with the most, of their marks 
of Roman hfe and handiwork, and, from Manchester dowm to 
Dorchester, have marked the Roman castra by the word 
ceaster, now Chester; and yet, although they must have 
known Wareham as early as Dorchester, and took it as their 
Dorset haven, they did not call it a ceaster, but took it only 
as a ‘"Wareham ' Mound-Inclosure. I do not know that the 
spade reaches, at Wareham, any tessellated pavement, or 
turns up such Roman remains as betoken a long holden 
abode; nor are the walls quite up to the Roman plan in 
straightness or squareness of form. Without doubt the 
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HoiTJ^Tis ItHBTT AV^rshflin, Hiid it would bo iutorGstius to find 
how they reached their station at Dorchester; whetlier they 
landed at Wareham (then a Dorset port), or whether they 
marched down from Kent or London by the xvith Iter. A 
British trackway, as it is believed to be, leads out of the west 
gate of Wareham, and that gate, like the east gateway, is 
still called a port—West port,—Bast port. Oh 1 the Latin 
scholar will say, fori is the Roman porta,. No, 1 would 
answer, Forta and F(yrtk are not mother and daughter words, 
hut sisters. The British poril is a passage, a ferry, gate 
{porta\ and port (haven). In the Welsh version of St. Matt, 
vii. 13, we read—‘'ehang ywh poilh, a llydan yw'r ffordd” 
—^"Wide is the gate, and broad is the way." It is true that 
the word port was not unknown to the Saxon-Rnglish, but in 
Matt. vii. IS, it is OUT Dorset word geat. 

If we eliminate the Roman daim for the earthworks 
(walls) of Warehara, must w^e allow a Saxon-Bnglish one ? I 
think not. Against whom should the Saxons have formed 
them? Against the Britons or the Danes? I know^ of uo 
grounds for a belief that the Saxons made ^h-mouuded 
strongholds against the Bntons. What, if they did oast up such 
earthworks, did they call them ? The most likely word would 
be burk or hurh-fasdm ; but I cannot recall any account, 
in Saxon-English law or histoiy, of the forming of a war hurh. 

That tlie Saxon-Euglish cast up the walb of Wareham 
against tlie Danes >a unlikely, to my mind, as the Saxon 
Chronicle tells us that Bertiic, wdio died before the inroads 
of the Danes, was buried at War^hmi^ then so called; a 
proof,—since Warelmm means the Mound-Iiiolosure or 
Defence—-that it was then sunTonnded by its walls. The stem 
form, as in kam^ means something of inclosing or 

surrounding, either Hneally or superficially. A kmUi as the 
name of a field, is an early inclosuie, as distinct from open 
lands, and a man's home was his inclosure,- kam and hatnel 
(a secondary form), are apphed to British earthworks, at 
Hamdon Rill, in Somerset, and Hamddon RUl in Dorset. 
HanMeStiix old English, is an inclosed haven, and liemmel, 
in south English, is a fold or a hovel; as himmel, the sky, 
in German, is the Great In closure. A hem is an inelosure, 
or rim of cloth; and a hamper is an inclosed basket. I hold, 
therefore, that Wareham has been mound-gii t as long aa it 
has been called Wareham. 
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' Some words of Asser have been read so far otherwise than 
as I understand them, as to seem to have shown that Warehara 
was unwalled in a.d. 876, when, as he says, the Danes came 
into a castle called Warehara; as if the castle {castellum) were 
a stone castle in Warehara j whereas he says that the castle 
was Warehara; so that we understand him to speak of Ware- 
ham as a castcUuniy the diminutive of cmirum^ with the old 
meaning of an earthwork. 

The early history of English Dorset is bound in with that 
of the settlements of We8se.v under Cerdic and Cynric, in the 
year 495. The fii*st. settlers landed in Hampshire, and, 
within about six years, in 501, others seem to have taken a 
footing at Portsmouth (Portesinutha), where, according to 
the Saxon Chronicle, was slain a young British man of high 
nobility. I hold, with Villemarque, that we have another 
account of the battle of Portsmouth and of the death of the 
young Briton, in a poem of Llywarch Hen, the British bard, 
on the death of Geraint the son of Brbin—*' (Marwnad 
Geraint ab Erbin) ”—a prince of Devon or Cornwall 
(Dy vnaint), and therefore a young British man of high nobility. 
The battle was fought at Uon^borlh, Uongporlh, and, as 
Villemarque obsei-ves, Llongpdrth means in all the Celtic 
sjMJcch-forms (Portesinutha), the mouth of the haven; Llong, 
an opening, a passage, gullet, throat, and porth^ a port or 
inlet, or ferry-water. The belief that Llongborth was Lang- 
port in Somerset seems to be ill grounded, since the Wessex 
settlements began in Hampshire, and spread slowly to the 
west; so that to think that the English were fighting in 
Somerset, when they fimt landed, is much like holding 
that, when the early English settlements were made in New 
England, the emigrants, fought with the Indians far down in 
the west of North America. The youth of Geraint seems to 
be shown by the bard in one of the verses of the poem, in 
which he is called the great son of his fatherj “ Mawr mab ei 
dad,” as if his father were still alive. 

In 519, Cerdic and Cynric West Scaxena rice onfengon ” 
formed the settlement into a state, as we have done in 
Australia and at the Cape in Africa, and took Wight the 
Island; Ynys Gwith? the Channel Island? 552. Cynric 
was making his westward way in a battle at Salisbury. 577. 
Ccawlin took from the Britons Bath, with Gloucester and 
Cirencester. In 643. Winchester was in English hands, as a 
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church T=i as built there by Cenwalh. In 652 and in 654 be was 
taking a footing at Bradford on the Avon, and in GoS he 
fought with the Biitisli at Pen (Pendomer, near Crewkerne), 
and drove them to Pedridan or the Pairet; " Ceuwalh gefeat 
aet PeSnnum with w6allas, and hy geflymde oth Pedridan." 
688. Ine [Im), king of Wessex^ built a church at Glaston¬ 
bury, as his sister Cuthburh founded a minster at Wimborne : 
so that the Dwrinwyr (Darnovaria) had, eie his time, come 
fully into English hands. It seems that the upper Axe (Esk) 
and the Parret were for a long time the understood boundary 
between the Saxon-English settler's and the British, and I 
think it might then have taken the name of the Par ret or 
Pedred-aji, for Farw^d (Conioak, Farml) means in British a 
partition or boundary, as does also Farsd^ a wall ] but whence 
came the d in Pedred? It is mark worthy that in Gornoak 
Britishi or Celtic Cornish, a if is found before a liquid of a 
Welsh wordj as pedn^ for a head; and, if the Cornoak 
was the British of Somerset, then Fared or Patwyd, or Parwet 
would become Fadred or Padrewyd, or Padi'et (ns Banbiuy 
ivould become Badaubyrig), now Badbury in Dorset. T think 
the Par ret might, at one time, have been called the I'cn, " yr 
Avon T6n,^ *The wave-river,^ which is now the name of a 
branch of it at Taunton (Tontdn), from the bone or tide-w^ave 
that, at times, flows up it. The West Saxon settlements spread 
slowly down through Hants, Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset, 
and migiit have reached the Axe and Farret about the time 
of Ceawlin, in 577. 

1 iiave siniJcd at the historical truth of the nursery 
rhyme— 

I trerLi. to Taffy's imuw, and Taffy ivaan't at tiome. 

Taffy cacneto my hoa&e and atole a marroTr bono/^ 

Since, whether the frontier of the English and Welsh were 
tile Parret, Offa’s dyke, or the Severn, it might happen that 
a mid wonld he made by the Saxon-EiigUsh info British 
gi'ound, while the British would steal over the border else¬ 
where, and take off not one marrow-bone, but all the marrow 
bones of all such cattle as they could sweep away. 

I hold that the Saxou-English and British people were 
much mingled in Dorset, and that etlmologists are right in 
their opinion that we Dorset men liave much Celtic blood. 
In the first place the presence of Britons among the English 
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in Wessex is sLown by the laws of Ina, King of Wessex, 
who took his kingdom in a.d. 688. One of his laws is 
“ Wealh gafog}dda hund twelftig scill. His sunu h'lind; ned 
theowne sextig scill; soinhwylcne raid fiftegum. Weales hyde 
mid twelfum. Wealh gif he hafth fif hyda he bith syx hynde,” 
i.e., ** A Welshman, a Scotpayer, is rated for his were at 
120 shillings; his son 100; a servant CO shillings, sometimes 
at 50 ; a Welshman’s skin at 12. A Welshman, if he hath 
five hides, he is a six-hundred man.” Now it must not be 
holdeu that the law means, by Weiilas, Welshmen, Cymru 
of Wales; as Weiilns means men of another kindred, and 
the Britons of Lloegr, or England Proper, are called 
Weallas in the Saxon Chronicle. “Ceolwulf feaht with 
Wealhas” (Britons), it says. “Cenwalh gefeaht with Wealhas.” 
** Cuthred gewon (strove) with Werdlias,” &c. Here the British 
Scotpayer stood with an imfree as 120 to 60, or twice as 
high; and if a law was made, as a law was made, for a 
British landowner, w’e must believe that there were British 
landliolders in Wessex in the time of Ina. It may be thought 
that the law was looking to a Briton who might be a land- 
owner farther westw'ard, under British law; an opinion that 
would seem ill-grounded, since, under Welsh law, land was 
not holden by hides, and by five hides, though the hide was 
a well-known holding under English law. Again, another law 
shows the presence of Britons, as of the low'er landholding 
class, and of landless, but seemingly free, Britons. If a 
Welshman has a hide of land his were is 120 shillings; if 
he has half, 80 shillings; if he has none, 60 shillings.’^ In 
another case the Briton and Englishman were treated much 
alike. ** If an Englishman steal he goes forth to acquittal 
by twofold, t.e., 120 hides of land. If he be British he is 
not compelled to more.” Another law was that if a British 
Theow should kill a free Englishman, his master should give 
him up to the lord, or the dead man’s kindred could set him 
free, or buy him off, with 60 shillings.. We can see then, 
by the laws of King Ina, that about 180 years after the 
beginning of the settlement of Wessex, Britons of sundry 
ranks were living among the English of West Saxony, 
and therefore in Dorset. Most likely English and British 
were in many places living side by side as neighbours, with 
many wedded pairs of the two races, and with English and 
British children mingled in their play. It may be said, but 
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were not the English and British deadly foes? to which I 
would finswer, the foeshij) of English settlers and Britons 
was most likely much as has been that of Englishmen and 
Maories in New Zealand. They were friendly m the imcs 
between one Iflnd-qnaTrcl and another. 1 believe that the 
old Britons thought, as thought a Welshman, who once said to 
me "Tlie Sajtoii is an encroachin-g felW ; on tlie other side 
the Saxon might deem, with the wi-iter of the life of Guthlac, 
tiio hermit of Crowland, that the English were greatly wronged 
if the We^has fought to Xeep their footing against;hem. 

The mingling of English and British hoirseholds, in Wessex, 
shows us how we have brought down to our time so many 
British names of little outstep, and never widely-hnown places; 
and conversely, such names would show that the two races 
wei for a long time so mingled that the Englishman could 
take the name of a stream, a dell, or a kuap, from Briti^ ups, 
as be could not have learnt it where not one of the old British 
divellers of his neighbourhood had remained. A friend ot 
mine once said to me, near Wool, “ Do you know the name 
of that knap?'' No, It is Young Creech.” We could see that 
it was a small hill, hut we did uot think it much younger than 
the bigger ones, and why was it called Young or Creech . 
Now, a creeg, Welsh; creek, old British; is a knap, hillock, or 
gi'Sfit uLoutid, T1 i 6 g snitl d of modern W6lsli "wsre k t 
m the older British, and, what is more to our purpose, in the 
Conioak, or old British of the West of England. 


caricloc. Old Bnt— car^itfiC* 

„ cruff (tnMg). CftrflOitl — cruk (creeJt), 

,, blwdd [iTolf) „ bleit. 

„ ctred.,,,,. .. ,P . 

„ Uygad ..... ,. lagat- 


Old. Btdir- —eoit. 


K, hi late English, is tch; thence, in British law, the Ses^ 
sions- mound or Court-mound was “ y crug y gorsedd,” fram 
sedd, a seat or sitting, and yor, high ; and I believe the West 
Eiif^hsh places with the name of Creech can show a creek, a 
hillock, or big mound; as Creech Knowle (a double name, for 
a know] is a creech), Creech St. Michael (which means St. 
Michael's Mount); Evercreech; Critchhill; but is big, 
and Creed (Young Creech) is the big hillock or 

mound. 

I might here, in speaking of the British people, caution 
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antiquades agiunst ttie- too hasty conclusion that bits of char¬ 
coal found thinly scattered in the up-dug soil must be traces 
of body-cremation j as among the British, as early, atleast, as 
the sixth century* a fire was kindled in March to dear the 
ground of scrub and other such growth. It was called Tan 
Godiaitlij the Scrub fire* or Tum mamr^ the Great By 
the laws of Hod Dda a fine was set for the kindling of the 
scrub-fire at any other time than between the middle of Mai'ch 
and the middle of April; and that the scrub-fiie was in use 
in the sixth century is shown by a line of a poem of Llywarch 
Een> who says that the onset of the uieu was like the sciub* 
fire on the hifl, “ Rhuthr goddaith av ddefaith vynydd*” 
Liscotube* by Milton Abbas* may be Llus'cwm* BilbeiTv- 
hollow. At Mapper ton* near Bearainster* is a deep pitlike 
hollow, or dell* called the Mithe, and a meethe* midd in 
British, is an enclosed place or pit* The British name of 
Shaftesbmy is said to have been Mount Palladore, Caer Paladr, 
or Peledr* Paladr is a shaft* stake* or stem j and most likely* 
as it was a stronghold by the vs^ell-timbered Vale of Black-^ 
more* it was a stockade \ Caer Paladr, the stake or stockade 
fastness* which the English seem to have translated in Sccaf- 
teshyrig* Shaftesbury* I know it may he said that place 
names are very unsafe ground* as they are mostly taken by 
wild casts of thought; but the truth is that they are more or 
less trustworthy* as they arc taken upon voider or narrower 
grounds of speechlore* He that handles them with a know¬ 
ledge of only either British or Snxon-Bnglish* without the 
other speech of the two* is open to great mistakes ; and the 
Latin and Greek scholar* without Teutonic learning* is still 
more likely to go wrong. Many places hear deceptive names, 
that have meanings* as taken both as Saxon-English and 
British; and one of them may be chosen before the other* on 
the known truths of the place, and a pMu understanding of 
its fittingness; thus Radipol may be the EngUsh—Reedy 
Pool, or the British—Rhedig-Pol* the Plowing Pool. Another 
good caution for a wide ground of truth is* that* if the name 
of a place bears a meaning which befits it, it should befit other 
places uf the same name. If a Saxon-Euglish scholar should 
know only one Hinton, Hinton St. Maiy, on high ground* ho 
might cry* oh t Hinton is Heantfin (High-tun)* but it would 
behove him to see how far this name would suit Hinton Jlavtel, 
Hinton Amper (Hants)* Hinton Parva (^ilts), and Hinton 
St. George (Somerset). If they are not Heantnnes we must 
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CLve up as the name of eitliev of them. Again, we 

wav sometimes get some light on the history of places a-om a 
leferential name, as Newton. Newton which implies an old 
ton (ealdtun). Starminster is the old tiln to Newton at Stur- 
minster Newton] but where is the e^dton to Buckland 
Newton? I think it is Earton, Alton Pancias, the next 

^^SweTl is a deceptive name, as it may be the Saxon-English 
Goi' ieeU, the muddy spiing-head, or the British Gor-rvdlt the 
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I hold that Jibrd, in maaiy names of places m JJorset, la a 
British and not an English word (Comoak, fford), and that it 
means, as it does in Welsh, a road, though we have rather 
confined it to a road tbi-ough a stream. I do not think, how¬ 
ever, that it could evei' have meant water or a stream. In 
Welsh we hear—"A ydyw y ffordd yn dda?'*—Is the road 
good? and we have iu Dorset very many places marked by the 
JbT'd —‘Sherford, Gan ford, Organ ford. Sandford, hlilford, 
Longford, Thornford, Bedford, Bradford, Heniford, Harford, 
Poford, Fittleford. Ookford, Enford, Hanford, Blandford, Win- 
ford, Muckleford, Bradford, Wraekleford, Stafford, Stinsford, 
Woodsford, Pipsford (Corscomhe), Pilford, Watford (Nether* 
bury), Stokeford, Durnford. Now this word ford was not on 
our forefathers' lips till they came to Britain j I cannot find it 
in any Holstein or Eriesic writings or word-books, nor in the 
Dames of places in the old land of the Saxon-English; and 
therefore hold that it is the British fordd or ford, a way, and 
that a Britisli road went over our streams at every so-eolled 
ford ] and with this faith we may make some more discoveries 
of British abodes and intercourse. Many of our deep-sunk 
old roads, pack-saddle ways and lanes, were, I think, the 
British roads, though, at the making of the turnpikes, some 
of them, wholly, or in lengths, were abandoned for so-thought 
better lines. These roads were made by and not for travel* 
ling, and on some slopes of rather soft soil were worn and 
washed out into hollows of a depth that bespeaks ages upon 
ages of use* Interesting portions of such road may be seen 
at Burton, half-a-mile from Dorchestei', on the west side of the 
Sherborne turnpike, also by the west end of Poundbury and 
the padtlock next to it. A piece appears at Came Rectory, 
and may be traced thiough the corner of Came Park to Cookes 
Hollow, in Whitcombe, and so to Littlemayne. There is a 
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remarkablG road^liollo^ cojulng Ti'estwari out of TfVarehtLUi, 
and anotliej: near Laiigton, in Purbeck, I know of one that 
is yet a halter^roadj hedged in^ near Sturminster'I^ewtonj and 
if the hedges were cleared away it would show itself as a deep 
hollow, but I do not feel that it has been worn an inch 

deeper in my tinier ^ ■ i. 

Some of the ford-names seem to be wholly British* as Can^ 
ford* the White-road; and I am not sure that (hgan-ford is 
not Organ-ffordd* tho White-sided road, as tan becomes ^an 
in composition* and so or tan becomes oxgm^ Blandford* 
Blaenford, the front of the ford. Difaberford is plain British, 
for a saddle-road, or pack-saddle-road] Dibber being Welsh 
and Coruoak for a saddle* 

Some part, if not the whole* of the still well-timbered and 
formerly fully-wooded vale of BLackmorc was called* by the 
Saxon-Englist S el wood or Sdwood, Solwudu* which means the 
continuous on-reachiug* or* as Asser says* the great wood, in 
British coed-mawr* or* as he writes it* colt-mawr* as Silchester, 
Selceaster* may mean the great ceaster ; and Bthelwerd says 
that the bishopric of Sherborne was the province winch was 
then called Selwoodshire* 

The element or si^ is found possibly in tho Dorset name 
of the koamUtk, which is silgrecn-^ontiuuoosly green. 

The only name-traces of Btlxotod are now, Frome S el wood* 
on the west* aud Pen ZeUwood on the north. 

The element houmt^ or hv^m, of many Dorset places 

uameSj means primarily a water-spring* or spring-head ; 
then a brook rising from a springhead* A ^llection of 
poems by Gfotb* the Holstein poet* is called the " Quickb orn* 
that is,* the Fresh spring* Among our hoines are* Winter¬ 
bourne* Wimbourne; Granborne* the Cranebrook; Ghisel- 
boorne the Pebble, or Gravel brook ; Oborne* 

Erne, which is an element in Dorset names* means a place 
or abode. In Alfred's Laws of Sanctuary* it is said, that if 
the people want their church* to which a man may have fled* 
they shall keep him in another place, on othram aerne. 

Our aornt^ are Axne, Bwernc* Mintern* and Fimpern; in 
Wilts is Potterne* and in Somerset* Crewkerne* 

Knoid, knoll another element of some of our pkee-^ 
names, and means a knob-Hke, or hcad-like* lull* as m Knowle, 
Chetnole* Hincknowle* Paucknowle, etc. 

Wgke, toick, is a bend or bight, as in a shore* ox river* or 
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among lulls. Wa liave several wykes and some wieks, as 
Swamrick, Shapivick, Butterwick, Witchkampton. 

Cotttb, in place-names, is tbe Brltisli a hollow, and a 
word not brought by the English from Holstein and Sleswick, 
where they had few hollows^ and 1 think ]io places marked 
by the name emb; some of our comb-names seem to be 
wholly British, as Liscoinb (Milton Abbas); Lluscwm, Bil¬ 
berry-hollow ; Mdlcombe (bloelowm), Barehill-bottom ; Cora- 
combe, Bog-hollow or Moor-hoUow; Chileombe (Cdcwm)— 
corner or recess bottom. 

Md, as an element of names in Dorset, is, I believe, the 
Biitisli moel, Cornoak moal, and means a bald or bare hill—a 
hill that was bald or bare in British times, though now it may 
be wooded by a plantation. Some instances of it are Melbury, 
near Shaftesbury, Melbury Bubb,aiid BubbDownis most likely 
the mel, for buhb in English is a round bunch—as in the words 
ear-bobj hubbies, bubble. Melcombe Bingham, where, though 
the Binghams are of long standing, Melcwm is older than the 
Binghams. Eontmell is a vilkge under Melbury, and is most 
likely the Cornoak an Bunt, or Euuten an mel, in Welsh y 
fifynnon y moel—the spring or bi'ook of the Mel, or bare bill; 
and Arishmel is a spot by a moel, and very small sti^eam. It 
may be the Gornoak an moalar esk ; in Welsh, y moel ar wysg, 
ar ish mel, 

Dorset shows many of the British earthworks, caerau, or 
burys, as we Lave called them. Hutchins supposes some 
British caei^u to have been Roman castrat though the Roman 
camp is pi-etty clearly off-marked from the British by a dif¬ 
ference of form. The Roman castrUy ns is shown by Polybius 
on Roman castrametation, and by known Roman camps, 
were of straight lines and angles ; whereas the British caer 
mostly followed the line of the hill-brow ^ and there b a 
British element in some of our names of earthworks: as Ban¬ 
bury (Blaekmore), Bau, high, a prominence; Cadbury, fiom 
cadIV, to kee^ and cad, a battle. We need not believe that 
the dykes of Britam were cast up only as ramparts against the 
inroads of foes of another kiudied. A law of Hoei Dda 
shows that OSds dyke was taken as an undei^stood boundary 
3lf of jurisdiction for the sake of peace. It ordains that if out- 
comers of another kindred shall have gone from their loj'ds 
before they shall have become owmei's, they shall leave half of 
their goods. If they shall have been bom on the island, as 
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EnglbhmeHj they ahall not stay witliin Offa's dyke; i.e.^ shall 
go oack under English If they should h&ve been born 
over sea, they wem not to stay after they had met with 
a ship and a fair wind for their own land, and not to 
go into England to breed quarrels between the two govern¬ 
ments. 

Cor is an element of some place-names in the v^est, and I 
take it for fhe British cdr, a circle, or ring* A. cor, or ring, as 
an earthwork, diffei's from a caer or bury, both as it was a 
ling, nnd as it was for gatherings in peace ; whereas the 
caer or cader, from cadw, to keep or hold, to fight, ia 
a s h ough old. There is a Corton near Hinton Slortel, 
and I think, with a circle or c6ri Corton Denham, 
near Pointington, has a cor j Corhampton, Hants; Corton, 
Wilts; Corton, Suifolk, may be so called from Biitisb 
rings. The cor, ring, answers to the round ” in Cornwall, 
where, in the time of the Gomoak speech, were performed 
the ** chware mevcl,” or holy plays, of some of which vre 
have still copies. On Hamdon Hill, in Somerset, there is a 
small cor within the caer j it is called the Ei'ying-pan, fi-om 
its shape* 

I hardly know the difiference as to use between the 
cor and the camp, also a British ring. The camp (circle), 
game, or Campfa, might have been for such gather¬ 
ings as manly games (gwrolganipau), and the cor for 
law meetings, or courts, or bardic teachings ; though the 
sitting-place of the bard was mostly called the Gwyddva, 
place of appearance, and his mound or bench the cimg y 
gorsedd. 

We have in Dorset, as have other counties, streams with 
Biitisb names. We do not own an Avon, which means a 
river, but we have a Way (Wi, Gwy, water), and on it 
Upway, and Weymouth; the Lyddan, Llydan, broad; the 
Alaun, Allen, Alaw? waterlily? Cawndle, CawaideU, mean a 
just w'hat it is, a reed-grass or sedge channel. We have 
some hill-uamesj which arc British words for sundry kinds 
of hill forms—'Creech, Crug, Cmk ; Bryn, Bran, a height;— 
Pen, a head or head-like hill, as Pen Zellwood, Somerset, 
Pen Domer, Pen, Yeo\dl; Pone, a hillock, tump, cone, as 
Pancknowle, which is a double name, British and English, as 
the Pone is the knoll; Tout, Toot, I think is a peak, as in 
Nettlecombe Tout, Cleve Toot, Somerset* 
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Sflxon-EDgHs}i names-—B&re is tbe name of several places 
in Dorset, and a Bere ia a bundling up or bedding np 
together, as in the meaning of our word bed, a bed or bunch 
of something to lie on, whence bier j or a here or bed of 
withies, brambles, or underwood, and thence Beer Racket, B ere 
Bjcgis, Tod‘ber(c), or Fox copse, aud Bag-bei (e), Stoke, or 
Stock, I tinnk means arising or up-sloping of the ground, and 
my purpose in giving tbia opinion is that others may either 
confirm or refute it from their own knowledge of places with 
that name- It is true of Stoke-Wakc in Dorset, Stoke-under- 
Hamdon in Somerset, and Bast-Stoke, between Doi'chester 
and Wareham. Is it also true of Stoko Abbas, Stock-Gay- 
lard, Burstock CBeaminster), Burton Bradstock, Cattistock, or 
Chardstock? CheseJ, ceosd, Saxon-Englisli; Gommn, hiesel, 
is a flint or pebble, whence Chesilborne, Chesil Beach, 
and also a carpenter^s chisel, a name brought down possibly 
from the stone-age of our Teutonic tribe, when a ehiscl was 
a chesil- Fhnt, from fiean, the old English for an arrow, is the 


arrow-stone. 

I think it may be worth while to state a fact or two of the 
very common ending of place-names in Wessex, ton, tun. A 
tun was an inclosure, or inclosed farmstead of the early 
English landholder, and now to iine ground means, iu 
Dorset, to infence it. Where an s comes before the tun or 
ton it affords fair ground for taking the former part of the 
name as that of an old landholder; as Herriugston, the faiTO- 
stead of the Heiings* Some of our Doi'set names show 
something of the settlements of the Saxon-English kindreds, 
since they afford names that are known or credible as Saxon- 
English, or such as are still known iu Eriesland, and given 
as Friesic names in Oat^eu’s Friesic Glossary, such as the 
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tr 

Jlautuipgs 

7i 

iljiQEia 

^anuo. 

„ MKUillugtoii. 


Nattic^g 

U 

Cnotta (IJ 


„ IToltiukt™- 

9N 

Ojmiii^ 

OBmoddid^fl 

\ 

Osmund. 

— 

„ Oaiaillgioil. 

JJ 

Fealinga 


— 


„ Pallm^toiL 


'RoUJdp 

— 



„ RdlliDgtDD- 



— 

Souit 


,, SbillidgatOil, 
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The FordinffS of Fard^yi^fon weie, I think, so colled as the 
people of the ford. 

Wc have other traces of Saxon-English landoTvnm; such 
as— 


Suiu. 

_ 

In Armev^elL 

Bardot) 


„ Eareolfston. ' 

^palhalm. 


„ AthslLialiustoD, Or Atbalb^m^tan, 

Blocs* 

— 

j, ElOiworta- 

Cfiain. 

-- 

„ CaKQflftwcrtti. 


_ 

„ E^motldahetc]. 

G'ddreftn* 

_ 

OcK^nnautna. 

— 

Qiim. 

„ Grimgtonr 

— 


Hemswerthd 


Hare. 

„ Haratae. 

— 

Boj, or Efiy* 

„ Ke^B^vdrtll. 

MAODIt. 

JUuDno. 

„ 

Pe*l, PT Palis* 

Pallft 

,, PaTabam. 

Poao, or Pocgl 

-— 

„ Paxwalt. 

Porti 

■— 

j, Pfvrt.m'hflTin, 

Rkidp, Df Bfiiujc. 

— 

„ BaEUfubaiD] 

Beau. 

lUmne. 

„ UuratoQ. 


Worthj or Weorthj is a place-name ^vhicli has been said 
to mean land, farm, abode, way. lYcitus says that a tribe 
of Prieses, the Cauci, Kanki, living in the low lands, dtvelfc 
on high patches of ground, tumuli, the Fiiesic name of which 
is, I believe, tbongh in the werdstore to tbo poems 

of Groth, the Holstein poet, Worth is given as the name, in 
Ditmaish, of the upcast hillock on which the houses or 
villages have been built; whence the names of Holstein 
villages—Ammerswortb, Busenworth, Treunenworth, Daren- 
worth j and it would be worth while to enquire whether the 
high ground has given names to our places—Bloxworth, 
Lulworth, Bingham's Worth, Turnworth, Camcaworth near 
Beaminster, Bms worth, and Ham worthy* BkisA is a name 
of many places in Dorset and other connties of Wessex* 
Huish Hiwisce means a household—abode of a household* 
Tq a poem in the old continental Saxon we read of Jacob 
going into Egypt:— 


Thegiw^t ica oc mid is hiwiatji,^* 
TLfiti went he with his liousehald* 


I do not think that Portland is so called as the haven-land, 
or land with a port of our meaning. The port of PorBaud 
is, I believe (y Porth), with the meauing of feny, the feriy- 


aitciekt dohset* 


la 3 id—(Tir y portli). But who are the Portlanders? Were 
they Eiiglisli or Northmen tv ho settled on the island hefore 
the English settlements had ns yet fully spread down through 
Dorset ? They call a child of a Portland woman mated to a 
inainlander, and 1 believe a mainlander also^ a and 

have been luiwilling to give their daughters to the Dorset 
foreignera: a token of a difference of race. But what means 
Kimberling P is an offspring or descendant, and Umher 

may be British. 

The old customs of the Portlanders should be np-gathered 
and recorded. They have bad the usage of gavel-kiud, but 
we hardly know whether it is of British or English oiigin. 
The Portlanders in a corps of riflemen differ clearly from 
others of Dorset, when all of tliem are seen together. 
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CONTRIBITTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL WEAPONS 
AND WARLIKE APPLIANCES IN EUROPE. 

By JOHK nSWITT. 


TILTING LANCES OP THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

The til ting-lance-head here figured is from an original 
example preserved in the Royal Artillery Husoum at 
.Woolwich. It is of a kind seen in the “Triumph” of the 
Emperor Maximilian, and, no doubt, of the early part of the 
sixteenth century. Among the representations given in the 
curious work above mentioned are several kinds of tilting 
spears; those of the form here presented being appropriated 
to the “ Course appellee Bund ” and the “ Course au 
bourrelet.” They are most distinctly made out in the fine 
large woodcuts of Hans Burgkmaier. The champion armed 
for the Bund has a frame fixed in firont of his salade, to 
which is attached a sort of shield or grand’-garde, and 
over that a drapery ; which, says the text (dictated by the 
emperor himself), was sent flying when the opponent’s lance 
made a successful thrust,—“ Corame elle n’etoit que I%ere- 
ment attachce, elle sautoit en Fair quand Tatteinte etoit 
bonne.” The knight armed for the “Course au bourrelet” 
has no salade or other head-defence proper, but the fixed 
shield or grand’-garde is carried as high as the temples, and 
at the level of the eyes are horizontal clefts for vision. The 
Maximilian knight, who figures in the Course ^ la Bund, 
has his lance furnished with the kind of vamplate named by 
the Germans “ Garbeisen,” of which good examples exist in 
the Tower, Nos. f, 4^, and 4^, and in the Rotunda Museum, 
No. iJ. He has dso the great iron queue, fixed to the 
right side of his body-armour. The Woolwich lance-head 
is of steel, measuring 8} in. in length and 2^ in. at the 
opening of the socket. 

For comparison, a few lance-heads of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury are added, of the two kinds, for the Scharfrennen, or 
.course with pointed spear, and the joust with blunt lance. 




£06 COUTfilBUTlONS TO ElSTOTtY 0^^ MEDIEVAL WEArONS. 

The aharp spears. Nos. 1 ^nd 2, are from the “ THumpiy^ of 
the Emperor Maximilian* No. 1 ia deacribed aa a lance 
do cavalior, sans rouelle*^* No* 3 is from the figure of a 
knight armed for the Course ^ la poeloj an exercise in 
winch the champion contended without any head-defence. 
^'Aussi aroit-on la coustnme do placer tousj ours un cercueil 
dana la carriere, arant que lea champions entrepriasent la 
course." No. 3 is from an original in the Dresden Museum, 
figured by Hefner in the third part of his Trachten/' pi. 75* 
The champions in this case carried grande-gardes of wood, 
and rode on flat saddles, bo that the Tictoiy waa obtained by 
the strongest jouater pushing his adversaiy ignominiously 
over his horse^s haunches. No. 4 is of the same period 
(early sixteenth century)^ from an original example in the 
Dresden Museum, engraved hy Hefner, pi. part iih 
No. 5 is from tlie Tourney-Book of Duke ^V^illiam lY. of 
Bavaria (Hefner, part hi. pi. 89)* 

Of the coronels for the jousting lance we give five exam^ 
pies. No 6 ia fr-ora the Tournament EoU of Henry YHI., 
* preaerved in the Heralds' College, a most curious monument 
of tho royal and knightly pastimes of this period. No* 7 ia 
seen iu many examples—aa iu Schlichtegroll s Bavarian 
Tourney-Book, in Kuchler^a Pageant> and in Heftier, from a 
specimen in the Dresden Collecdoii (part iii. pi* 99)* ^ No. B 
is from Grose’s Ancient Aimour, pi. 31* No. 9 is from 
Maximilian’s Triumph, ^‘La joute allemande." Similar tri¬ 
dental heads are employed for the “ Joute italienne ’’ and the 
'‘Joute St la haute haide.” No* 10 represents an original 
spear-head in the Dresden Museum, given by Hefner, pi* 99, 
part iii. The very curious example, fig. 11, is from one of 
the Imtiludes in the edition of Jost Amman of 1599 (Kunnst 
und Lohrbiichlein)* The champion who employs it has 
fixed the hook at the junction of the body-armour and 
helmet of his antagonist; and, from the ground being 
strewn with brnken lances and with swords, it would seem 
that this implement was used as a last resource—the nliinta, 
ratio militiim. The duelJo in question appears on woodcut 
No. 2iB, one of those not found iu the edition of 1578. 
Students familiar with manuscript illuminations will romem¬ 
ber that it is commonljr at tlie junction of the headpiece 
and hody-armeur that the victorious knight is represented 
as piercing his antagonist* The so-called burgonet, with 
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its oveirlappiDg ODllar^ iras contrived to rectify this deficient 
in tHe knightly equipment. 



Fig. 11 -—IIchAidiI Lrtnn-hoaA fmn a woodauC lur JeuI Ami^ait, 

Somov hat similar liooked ^reapona vere used in actual 
TFavfare in the fourteentli century, as ive learn from Proissart. 
In 1340j at the siege of Mortaignc, the Sire de Beaujeu^ on 
the Bide of the defenders, ‘Uenoit un glaive roide ct fort, ^ 
un long fer bien acere ; ct dessous ce fer avoit un havet 
aigu et prenant, si que, quand iL avoit lance et il pouvoit 
sacher en fichant le havet en platea on en haubergeon dont 
on ^:toit arme, il convenoit que on s^en venist on que on fht 
renverse en heau. Par cette maniere en attfapa-t-if et 
noya ce jour plus d’une dousaine/’ (Vol. L p. IIS, ed* 
BucIioiIh) Representations of the lance with coronel of this 
century (the fourteenth), will he found in Roy. MS. 14 E. Ill, 
Asbmolean MS* 764, Strutt^a Sports, Skelton^s Illustrations 
of the Goodrich Court Collection, vol i., pi. 11, and Journal 
of the Archeological Association, vol iv. p, 372. 

The Woolwich example is of the utmost rarity. There ia 
no similar specimen in the Tower collection, and it does not 
appear in the most recent catalogue of the Artillery Museum 
of Paris, 


NOTE OS THE ORIOIS AND DSE OP THE COROsSlr, 

It lias been noticed by hir. let bi& talustble treatise on Ancient 

Armour lind Weapons in Europe," to), ii. p. 243^ tliat, by nn Oi'dinfinca of 
the thirteenth century, tho for the ha^tiludo ivaa required to be 

blunted (FroiKBArE, t, n, 16], A? this regulation, Loireveiv was soenc- 
times eyoded, it oideined, in the foui-teenth century, tb&t the hciA 
i^culd bo made in the form cf a eoroneh the pnmts of which might 
flufiSetent hold on the knight^s tirmonr te tbrnat him from hit saddle, whila 
the fashion of the iiistrutnent proyeiited it inflicting atij dangerciJD 

wound. 

It 19 ebyious that this substitute for a eharp point received its name, aa 
Sir Samuel Mejriek obeerred, from its resemblance to a little crown ; it Is 
also eouuutLues callod & ** oronet,'' a diminutive doubtless Ldcutical with 
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eorjuet. u wa »o»- «<! tb.k «ra. In .bn Ewnnnn °“7. <'“ 

Liou.»uppniiedl*bn™bnnnwpilteii»bou( tUn tune of WwMd '= 

minted OiM tbelinn-bnntted king rnn » courne at a mniblo image ant up 
in the citj »f Qatrja. A pnwerfni ahafl of tiMty tine waa prspared, 

sUiutly atrccgtliciieiJ with steel and t 

" Ad. 4 Kyng RioWid;, tliat greto ayraj ^ 

L«ta fiette tliercin a COTOurtlvl kana."— 

WalMf, Hatr. Eoiati Tol. ji. p. 

He Emete the itatuo in tlia face ; hend and body /el| asunder, cri^bitig 
Ava Sar&cens in ^a faU. In another pflaeage wc i-cad that Richard p^re a 
Jftuce 14 ft. iu length and 21 iu Jn circumfcieiiw \ with thia formidahlo 
weapon he ran nt a hmglit and strnfih - Ida gorgetto with Ins mell, ao 
tiiat Ilia nett waa broken ; horst and ridtr fell, and dyed hothe m Uiat 
Btoands.'* (Ibid,, t. 297^) Ko eailier raentton of_ the eoronel appenra t* 
Jiave been cited ; in the fcltowing centnry, we find it nmonget the ordinary 
nnaishea of the jonsO In the Ordinances fur "all manner of jaates of 
peace royall,” made, by order of the king in 1466, by the Earl of Wor¬ 
cester, Constable ef England, it .waa enacted that “who SO meteth two 
tviues coronoll to coronoll shall haifo ibe price. [Meynct, EnqUh, 
voT ii on. 147, 148, 2n(i edit.) In the " Abllmontis for tJie Justus of 
Peee,” t Edw. W., wefiud " vj. vftinplatis, t\l grapera, andsij. eornallp. 
aed lU sperjs ” allowed to each jouster. (Ibid., p* 
vol ivli. p, 282, from Sir John Paaton'a Book, Lansd. MS. 205, f, 18-) 
Again, in the Ordinance " To crie a Justus of PeeB/" printed m this 
Journal (rob iv. p. 281) from the MB- colleciion of matters of ohivalry at 
Melton Constahlo, Norfolk, it appears that officers of aima were appointed 
to regulata the measure of “ sporis gamyat, tbntjs, corualla* wamplato, 
and grapers, alle of a sjae ” that the combaUnta aliouU jouat witli. 

Hall, in his Chronicle of the reign of Henry IV. (f. ^ij. odit. 15|U)* 
describing auinptuoua preparation a for feata of arms at Oiford, io 139J, 
and the harlcijuin hcea chosen by tbs banda of jonetera, sajs,^^^ Semo 
Jiad the spei e, tEte burre, tbo cronet al yelowe, and other had them of 
diverse colours." Willinm Eorman, in hi a quuint aentencca entitled 
" Vulgaria Puerorum," 1519, usee the Bsme terna as fo)lowa" When 
men jasto for pi ensure and honour, as in turnanientia, they have net aharpe 
anari ‘0 heeyctia but blunt oronettie (contos 

In a former Tolume of this Journal (vol, v. 227) a eingulftr roMe, bTOoght 
under Our notice by the late Lord Braybrooho, hna been figured ; it is pre- 
senrcid in the Mnseum formed by him at Audley Hnd. This object, a 
eerrated ring of iron, about in* in diameter, may pOBsibly, ae baa been 
anggested, hart been a coroOel ,; it was Jound on the site of Eildersbam 
Castle, Cambridgeshire, with part of a helmet, a spur, and a optar-hcaJ* 
The objection has been mado that this ring aeeuis of somewliat large 
dimensions to linvo been used as a oorenel; the uurnerona points, moreover, 
are not in accordance with the custornary fashion of that object, wtiich is 
nsnally represented with three or four points only ; it must, however, be 
considered tJiat the tilliog-ahaft was often very unwieldy. At the nuptials 
of Lonia XII. with the Brlnceas Mary, in L514, Sit John Peebe ran a 
couiBs with A spear described as meflauring 12 incbeB in compass* Tlie 
number of points in the coronel may doubtlefa have varied with the dimensions 
of the shaft to which it was ufilieiJ, 


NOTICE 03? VjaSXlGBa NEAWr ST. ALBANS^ SUPPOSED TO li'DlCiTE 
TEE SITE OE THE BRITISH TOWJT OP CASJSIVELAUKE3. 

Commuiilulted, thiNnteli Itr. JAMES TATES, F.RS., ilr, SlKUEtr SHAJIPF. 

The object of the following brief notice is to bring befoxe 
the Archseological Institute my ondeaToura to trace the 
boundary of the British town of CasaLTelaunus* within whidi 
St. Albans no^y stands, adjacent to the Roman Yerulam. 



I was led to the inquiry by coming on the “Beech 
Bottom" in that neighbourhood^—a very remarkable ditcls, 
about a mile long, which may be compared to a deep rail¬ 
way cutting, with the earth thrown up aometlmca on both 
sides, though chiefly southwards, or towards the town of St. 
Albans. Its depth may vary from twenty to thirty feet* 
Its banks are eoTerod with woods. It is $o obviously an. 

3 A 
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fl.ncient miliUry work that I was natavalljlod to soarcli for 
traces of its continuation, with a view to learn what space it 
inclosed, and the conclusion that I came to was, that the 
fortihed, area was about two nnles and a quarter long, and a 
mile and three quarters broad, inclosing the town of St. 
Albans. Its breadth is measured on the high road from 
London to ^unstable, and its length, at right angles to that 
road, by a line from the river, through the Abbey Church, 
towards the town of Saudridge* 

Cffisar, in his Commentaries on the Gallic War, describes 
the city of Cassivelaunus fortified by woods and marshes, 
and then holding a large number of men and cattle, that had 
Come together there as a place of safety*^ And, to explain 
what a British town was, to his Soman readers, who might 
expect to hear of buildings, or at least of dwellings of some 
kind, he observes, that when the Britons have fortified with 
bank and ditch woods which were otherwise nearly im¬ 
passable, so that they might take refuge there from an 
incursion of their enemies, they called the place a town* 
He adds that the town of Casfeivelaunus was in this manner 
excellently fortified, both by nature and art; and that when 
he took the place, he found there a largo number of cattle. 
Cffisar does not give a name to the town, but it was pro¬ 
bably called Verulam, the name given by the Romans to 
their fortified camp in the neighbourhood. The name of 
the tribe, the Cassii, and that of their leader, Oassivelaunus, 
may yet be traced in Cassiobury, the name of the hundred 
in which St* Albans stands. 

W^ith this description given to ua by Cscsar, we need not 
be surprised at finding the British fortified area iuclosing 
the town of Sh Albans, the neighbouring common and 
numerous farms on three sides, being about twelve times 
the siiie of the well-walled Roman camp on the other side 
of the river*'* Except at the “Beech Bottom*' already 
described, the British ditch has very much been filled up, 
and its space reclaimed for the purposes of agriculture ; and 
the yearly ploughing has given it an appearance of a natural 
depression in the ground* Bat here and there we find 


^ Bill. Qill. lit. V. C. ItEr qaariea in tlse Vntuata MnnmnenEa, vol. L 

2 A plftQ of thfl RoU[Um ot7 ''Tarola- pJ. S, where many Teatiges are showik 

miUHl/' tahan by StillLtlay in Vl'£l, b^ that bayia mibsf qni^nUy diyappoufid. 

bfeu, engriTcd by the Society of Anti- 
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traces of art sufficiently dear to enaUe gs to follow the line 
of work on tke map. From tlie we$t end of “ Beech, 
Bottom/ it meets the river Ver, opposite to St* Michael's 
Church : this is its north-’West limit. Its aonth-ea&tcrn side 
begins at Sop well MillSj on the same riverj passing by Camp 
House. It then turns to tlte north, (a'osses the Hatfield 
Road, and joins the northern end of “ Beech Bottom ^ at the 
Sandridge Road. But this last portion was that ^yhich, from 
want of foot'patl^s, I was least able to ti'ace ^vith satisfaction. 
The fields on the side of the river Ver have evidciitly once 
been under water, as described by Caesar, and would be so 
again if the channel of the river were neglected ; but they 
were probably, by the help of art, covered with a greater 
depth of water than would naturally rest there : and the 
places where the river now falls, and is used to turn mills, 
are probably the spots where the British threw their banks 
across it, to deepen the marshes and strengthen their to^m. 

Of the succession of ponds which we are thus making by 
conjecture, the upper one was long kept up by the Abbots 
of St. Albans, for the sake of the fish. But the town, on 
this side, was not fortified by its marshes only. The steep 
fall in the ground tells us that there was once a bank raised 
between the town and the river. 

The accompanying map, copied from the Ordnance 
Survey, will best explain what has been said above. And, 
if it bo granted that we have here correctly traced the 
boundaries of the town of Cassivelaumis, it will follow, that 
no work of the hand of man in the British Isles can boast of 
greater antit^uity than the ditch called the ‘‘ Beech Eottem.'’ 
It is the only one that can be shown to have been made 
before Caesar landed on our shores* After the place had. 
■been conquered by the Romans it can never have been 
worth while ovan to keep the entrenchment in repair. 


OIT THE POETEAITS OF EDWARD PRLKCE OF WALE3 (AFTER- 
WARDS EDWARD T.) AND HIS SISTERS m TEE EAST ^YIN- 
DOW or UTTLE MALTERJT CHURCE, WOECESTERSHmE. 

Dj EPJftriTO OLDFIELD, FAA.^ Fd]ow of ^o(re«t^!^Oolles?s^ 

Few exhibition a have lately taken place o£ greater arcbjeo- 
logical and artistic interest than that which, by the kindness 
of Mrs. Chavlea "Winston, the Institute was enabled to open to 
the public in March and April, 1865- The series of faC’Simile 
drawings from windows of the mcdi<eTal and cinquecentist 
periods, traced and coloured by the lamented author of 
“ Hints on Glass-Painting'' with a fidelity and skill rarely, if 
ever, equalled, formed collectively an illustrated synopsis of 
the bistoiy of an Art which no one in this country, it may 
safely be asserted had ever studied more deeply, or in a 
healthier criticcal spirit. The Council of the Arundel Society, 
sympathising with the desire to render such, a collection 
available for general instruction, placed gratuitously at the 
disposal of the Institute sufficient space in the apartments 
of that Society for the display of the most important and 
typical specimens of the drawings, arranged in the chrono¬ 
logical sequence of the original windows. A learned and 
eloquent lecture, delivered by Mr, T. Gambler Parry on the 
Slst of March, and afterwards published in the “Ecclesio- 
logist" (No, CLXviii.), showed the value of the materials which 
Mr. Winston^a labours had collected, as illustrations of Art, 
The archseologist, however, might have found in the subjects 
represented in the windows as much of curiosity and interest 
as the technical execution of the windows themselves pre¬ 
sented to the artistic student Christian hagiolcgy, heraldry, 
medirnvai palaeography, the progressive phases of costume, 
armour, ao^hitecturc, and mechanical invention, were alike 
iUuatrated in the designs of those fragile, yet, if rightly pro¬ 
tected, most durable monuments, which our ancestors erected 
not merely for the gratification of the eye, but for histori¬ 
cal and religious teaching. I now propose to offer a few 
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otserTcLtions on tV7Q di'a^sings in }S,t, Winstoh^s collection 
(shown on a reduced scale in the annexed woodcuts), which 
were made from the remains of a mutilated w-indow in the 
church of Little Malvem, ^Vorcestershire, and esactlj repre-* 
sent the original in dimensioUj colour, texture, and actual 
condition.^ 

The neglected and half-ruined building to which thil 
interesting monument belongs was formerly the church of 
a small Priory or House of Benedictines, planted in the 
picturesque hiilside which looks eastward over the rich valo 
of the Severn, and lies just below the ancient encampment 
crowning the height now known as the “ Herefordshire 
Beacon.”^ The House itself was, like the older and larger 
Priory at Great Malvern, an offshoot of the Benedictine 
establishment at W^orcester, having been founded A.n* 1171 
by Brothers Jooelin and Ed red, to extend rehgion and 
cdvilization to the wilds of Malvern Chase.® In the lapse of 
three hundred years, however, the church and residences of the 
monks had fallen into decay ; aud from documents yet extant 
it appears that the discipline of the brotherhood was little 
less dilapidated^ lu 147fl, John Alcock, a man of ability, 
learning, and character, was translated to the Bisluopric of 
Worcester, which he occupied till l4Sd, when he was prO' 
moted to another Bee, During his episcopate at Woicester 
he rebuilt the church of Little Malvern, dedicating it anew 
to St. Mary, St. Giles, and St. John the Evangelist. The 


^ It \a ivitli tbeit I call Attoution 
to m trror in thfl priated Catalogiit of Mt, 
Wjutton'B Dr&winsa whieh wiLt t>i;oU£rLt 
out at the time of the EzhibitiDU uao- 
tiooed in the t4it; hoit the Tepreductien 
of the taiue ortot fa the Memoire IIIue' 
tiAtlye of OlMU-Puutin^, lately j^ubluhed 
by 3rr. iruKTay, forbid^ me to k*TJj it 
imnoticfidt TIhe two drawiAge which fenu 
the subject of tho pTBsant paper are theiB 
deBcribu aa followe 

PtfncQ Arthur, Little ITalv^m 
Church, WorceBterflblre. 

“2S7. The PrinoBasa?, ditto. The 
Pliocoss ISlizabcth of York, afbflrwarda 
<^ecn, of Heoiy TIL, and. her. sis. 
tera.” 

If the Editor ef the Cataldg^e had 
aoc«» to the draviDf numbered £20, he 
might have eeca at tho back, Ju Mr. WiU' 

Btou’t haadwHtitiifi— 

Bldward F, of Wajea, oldest sod of Ed. 
1V.> afterwards Eip^ Edwwrd V/' 


Eren wlEtieut that auUjoirtiy, tl)6 
eli^htALt rahEctiOD might bars abowy 
itiiSj. thkt if one of tho Bgui^ were ^''the 
rp'iqce^t Eliabeth, ^Mtwardfl Queen '' 
thatiB^ tho Fnaoote in her Tuaidenbeou, 
her Bon Arthur oould not have beoa ro- 
prai^nted in tho eaKlo window. 

^ A TiQw of the oliurcb, showing tho 
enteriot of tho eoatw^Jodow, u^veu in 
Chamboto" Hittory of hfalreru, p. 102. 

* V. Wharion'e Anglia Sooi^ voi. L p. 

(AnDalEsEccI-Wigomianeij), "AdDO 
KCLIXC. Fundatus cst PrioratUH Sf 
^gldSi Abhat'a parrpo Msl^emi^ n doe- 
bua fcAttibuB, qoi tlaM fyerant spud 
Botkeforde, Primus oalia enit Ftior bc, 
Joc^Dus, Sooindus Prior Edindue;. £a- 
bitam Foligienia at legniam B. Bonodicti 
Ct CODBuetudiaas a OApituio Wimriq. [ac- 
se^cTuaft ** Cf. a Ms. Chronicle in tho 
Cottou Collection fCalic. A, jc], cited hy 
iTssb, TOl. id. p. 140. 
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year in Tvliich this i^ork i^as completed does not appoa^r to 
bo cxoetly recorded; hut evidence exists, from wliich it 
may with tolerable confidence be inferredj and which, as the 
date is of impoi^anco in determining some of the persona 
represented in the window, may be briefly investigated. 

In the Appendix to the notice of Little Malvern, contained 
in Dr- Nast^s "Collections for the Histo^ of Worcester¬ 
shire/* various original documents are published, taken from 
the registers of the episcopal sec, and illnstrating the history 
of the Priory. Amongst these is an instrument^ from 
Aloock's llegister (fob 69, a), recording the resignation of 
the Prior’s office by John Wyttosham on the 19tb July, 1480, 
and the removal for divers misdemeanours, two days after, of 
the four brethren, John Myldenham, George Malvern e, John 
Ledbury, and Walter Gloucestre, who were consigned to the 
charge of the Abbot of Gloucester, head of their order, for 
discipline and reformation. Afterwards follows a letter from 
the Bishop to Brother Henry Morton of Tewkesbury/ dated 
11th September, 1430, which recites the vacancy of the 
Priorate by the resignation of Wyttosham, the hicompetency 
of the monks by reason of their irregularities to elect a suc¬ 
cessor,® and the consequent lapse of the nomination to himself/ 
and then proceeds to appoint Morton to the vacant office. In 
this letter Alcock describes himself as " fundator et patronus 
Domus sive Prioratus Sancti Egidii Minoris Malverne ordiins 
Sancti Benedict! nostre Wigorn. dioceseoa,” and nominates 
Morton ^^anctoiitate nostra ordinaria ao jure fundacionis et 
patronatus cjusdem/’ As, then, the title "fundator ” does not 
occur in any of the charters or instruments of preceding 
Bishops of Worcester which are published in Nash^s Ap¬ 
pendix, it might possibly be iuterpreted as referring to the 
rebuilding of the church by Alcock, and hence be thought 
to prove that event anterior to 11th September, 1480. 
But this construction is not tenable. The title used is not 
" hindator Ecclesi®,** hut "fiindator Domus sive Prioratus ; ” 
and the tutelage named is not that of the three saints to 
wliom the church was dedicated by Alcock, hut simply that 

* KbsIi, Tol. ii. p. If], oomm dtmsriib CrimiDatJuia At AiteBa.ua 

^ " FichiAtio PrioHtUiiiai^rAMftlvAtUA,'' {^uibua respAtei fueriat, ad uligcDdum 
Ale. Regv Naali, vol. iL p. ^iauii PtioremiabiUjElu et iimi-ffieieiiteB.'^ 

liSSr ^ " ColtaEio, preEectl<>, et pwivinto 

f^Caierl coaftati'es at eomoiAJiaelLi rtLoriaejusdcia I^OHituaixdQMlAgLtinie 
-dicti Pii'PratuB fueriut et siut, prppEer apactat oao Tica.’' 
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of St. the patron saint of tho ancient R'lory. More¬ 
over, the same right of appointing the Prior, whioli is here 
claimed^ by Alcock, amongst other grounds, “jure fondcV 
tionis," had been equally, and vrithout dispute, exercised by 
his episcopal predecessors for three centuries previous, as 
appears from various documents published in this collection. 
We may therefore conclude that the title “fundator et 
patronus" Vfith the corresponding "jus fundationis et pafcro- 
natua,^^ though not mentioned expressly in any known earlier 
deed, really belonged alike to all the Bishops of ^Vorcester, 
as representatives of the parent establishment fi-om which 
Little Malvern was originally founded, and of which it 
always continued a branch.® In other words, no reference 
is therein intended to Alcock personally, and it is conse¬ 
quently in no way implied that the diurch had yet been 
rebuilt* 

But let us look a little further. It will be found, from the 
letter just cited, that though Morton was thereby nominated 
Prior, yet no successors were appointed to the fonr dis¬ 
charged monks. The explanation of this may not impro¬ 
bably be found in a later document in Nash’s collection, of 
much importance to the present question*® It is a letter 
in English from Alcock to tho Prior and Brethren of Little 
Malvern, dated 22nd October, 1432, and contains the follow¬ 
ing passage “ For aa moche as now by his [God's] grace 
and mercy I have bylded your Church, your place of your 
logyng is sufficient repaireid, and as I suppose, a grete part 
of the dett of the seyde place bo content.” It then proceeds 
to order all the dismissed brethren, who "have byn this 
ii yeres yn worshippfuU and holye places," except “Dan*' 
John Wjttesham, to return to their Priory, and there pursue 
such rules; and celebrate such masses, as thereby prescribed. 
Here, then, is the first positive limitation of a date before 
which tlie rebuilding of tho churcli must have oceurredH 
And that it occurred not long before may, in the first place, 
naturally be inferred from the word " now," and is, I think, 
further confirmed by the mention of the repairs of the 
logyng,” and the order to the monks to return* For these 

' ^ Fw tbft intimate relation ciaiataiued Tamis.'' Ee|;. I, Dccl ct Capi, IbL 9, K 
Littlo SLilnsni and Weira^ter at 40^ a* 

Eriork^, partl'Cnlarljn cbartdr act eat * Entitlaj dLLetO 4 rkociiuo 

in IJaah, Tol, iL p. 15ff. " Oni'tft Sitnonia EpiscOipO Priori et CoUT'flltiji Minorja 
Epiwwpi ftupei’ subjeetioae Miuork Mftl- Malvernie*^^ STasli, voL ii. -p. 1S3L 
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ropftirs would doubtless have been made during the absence^ 
or, in modern academical phrase, the “ rustication,^ of the 
four delinquent brethren, who appear, from a subsequent 
document in Alcock’s Register,^ ^ted 19th October, 1484, 
to have formed at that time, and therefore probably also in 
1480, the entire establishment at Little Malvern; so that 
the house had been for a season altogether broken up. On 
these grounds, therefore, the 19th July, 1480, and the 22nd 
October, 1482, may safely be assumed as the limits of the 
period within which the church was rebuilt 

At the east end of the chancel was erected a window of 
Perpendicular style, divided by mullions into six vertical 
lights, with four smaller lights of quatrcfoil form in the 
tracery above. The whole was filled with painted gl^s, 
which, on a system common in the 15th and 16th centuries, 
was arranged as a single composition, extending through all 
the Openings of the window. Its treatment did not, indeed, 
exhibit that daring disregard of all external restraint which 
sometimes inspired the cinquecentist glass-painter to ignore 
altogether the intrusion of stone-work into his design, and 
continue the arms and legs of his figures through solid 
mullions, as if they were as permeable as the living wall 
between Pyramus and Thisbe.* In each vertical light at 
Little Malvern was depicted upon a blue or red background 
a distinct architectural canopy, represented in white glass, 
with ornaments of yellow staining, and shadows of enamel 
brown; below which appeared, as it were in a niche, a 
figure or figures kneeling in prayer. By this arrangement 
the subject in each light was at once complete in itself, and 
yet, by its correspondence with those of adjoining lights, 
contributed to a larger composition;—an admirable principle 
of design, which secured grandeur of scale, and breadth of 
general effect, without sacrifcing that subordination of the 
decorative to the structural art, which, in all combinations of 


> Enlitlod " AcU ia clcccione Prioria 
Minoris Mdrerne,'* and relating to the 
•ppoiatment of a suoorsndr to Henry 
Morton in the Priomto. Rrg. Alo. fol. 
187, K 188; T. Noib, »ol. ii. p. ISS. 

* Examples of thl* may be teen in a 
trindovr by Jean Cousin, in the Sainte 
Chapelle at Vincennes (v. hosteyrie, 
Hiatoire da la Peintoro stir Veins, pi. 
Ixx.); in one by Germain Midiel, dated 
1528, in the cathedral at Auzerre (t5. 


pi. Izzlx.); in one, dated 1518, in the 
cathedral at Auch (i5. pi. IzxzL repro¬ 
duced in Hints on Oloss-Psintiug, pi. 22); 
and in another, attributed to Jean Cousin, 
in S. Patnce at Rouen (r. Longlois, Easai 
sur la Polnture sur Verre, pi. 8). The 
same faleo principle of compoeition ap¬ 
pears in the flying angels in tne cost win¬ 
dow of St. Hargaret'e, Westminster (t. 
Vetusta Monumento, toL U. pL zztL). 
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arcbitectuve with either sculpture or paintings is essential to 
truth, harmony, and repose. Unhappily, the glass which 
completed this symmetrical composition has fallen a sacrifioe 
to the same long neglect which has caused the entire destruc¬ 
tion of the transepts, the two side'-chapels, and the sacristy 
of the churcli, and reduced the greater part of the naye to 
an lyy-covered ruim^ Of the two central and two outer 
panels of the window, all but a few fragments have perished; 
nor would it have been easy to identify the subject of the 
whole merely from the two panels which remain. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, a detailed description of the entire design, 
written whilst the gla'ss was still perfect, has been preserved 
among the imnuscripts of Thomas Habington of Hinlip, 
new in the Libraiy ol the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
This industrious topographer, who was born about a,d, 1560, 
having in early life engaged in a conspiracy for the rescue of 
Queen of Scots, and afterwards been in some degree 
involved in tlic Gunpowder Piot, was pardoned by James 1, on 
condition of never again quitting the county of ^V^orcestershire. 
To the illustration oi this extensive and not disagreeahlo prison 
he accordingly devoted the remainder of a life prolonged to 
the age of eighty-seven. His papers, transcribed by his 
son William, the poet and historian, and bequeathed by 
Bishop Lyttelton, in 1768, to the Society of Antiquaries, 
havo been largely used by subsequent writers, not always 
with due aclomwiedgment. Tiie description of the Little 
Malvern window was first published by Stevens, in hia 
'Additions to Dugdale s Monasticon,^* * but is there said to 
have been communicated by Mr. Canning of Foxcoto, with¬ 
out any mentioi^i of Habingtoii’s name. Dr. Nash in his 
History of the County,* aud the editoi-s of the last edition of 
the “ Monasticou," * republish the description, with proper 
commemoration of the original author, but in a modernised, 
incomplete, and even incorrect form. The reader is there¬ 
fore here presented with Habington’s ipsusinm 

s See akttilfAddreEEedtotbeluiitituta Injud,, MS^, No. cjtliii. C£ hr. Prat- 
m 1SJ1, br th* Ittto Th OIUU ti lirge collaotionfl for tb* hlatory 

DtaOj. PerpetualCurttfi ofLittla SloiTerSp o^ tLat oO'Uutjp preaErr^d ja tb4 mifti -fe 
WJtl published 5ntb& flrtt ToJumg of ihEa library, vflJ. EJtiii. For tliia tnnacript 
^ ftom. pcipera^ and for 

i. p. 3S3. rofsteDCSfl to FL^Ltiititon, as well as for 

P' tie ilifotiaatiou giren jji thotciton tha 

F' preaent fiODditLon of lha wiudoff, I am 

' ; M^UScripE Surrey of WorMtter- indKbted to tliO kindaeM of my friend 
flbira,Tol.ui,, Jntlifl libraryof tkoSoc.A.nti Mr. Way. 
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“ In t]i& east windoTF of the Quyr^, consys tinge of 3 yx 
lofty panes, theare is payuted, in the middeat and ^vortMest 
of them, Edward the foortho in a robe of Ermynes, wearinge 
jiyg ryghtofoll imperiall crowne, yet pui^jhased anewe -with 
divei-a blouddy Battelles; and, in the next pane, his Qnecne 
with the lyke diadem, beeinge tliefu eto strangly advanced, 
tlionghe her lyfe dyd rather weave a thorny orowae of dis- 
oonteutmentes and extreeme afflictions. la the pane behind 
the kinge was hyfl ealdest sonne the Prynce, alter Edward 
the fyfte* thonghe the Crown© lioveringe over hys head© 
neaver covered it; his evircoat was heere Azure, and hys 
rohe Culea turned downe and lyned with Ermine, and on his 
heade a Princes CrowTie : and in the last pane of that syde 
his brother Eiotard Duke of Yorcke, his surcoate Gules and 
hia robe Asurc turned downe Ermine, and one roe to the 
foote of the same, havinge on hys haade a Dukes crowne ; 
but thease sens beeinge both© murdei‘ed by they re unna- 
turall nnckell, thoughe losinge with theyre lyfes theyre 
earthly crownes, have, I hope, by theyre innocent deathes 
gayned etemall crownes in heaven. In the pane behind 
the Queen e waa theyre ealdest daughter the Lady Eliiiabeth 
as the onel 3 ’‘ braunche from whom (after her brothers ao cut 
of from tlie tree of lyfe) shoulde springe all the kinges of 
England and Scotland j behind, her systers, of whom 
remayiiethe as now uo issue^ In the last pane of aU was 
John Alcocke, Bishop of Worcester, kneellnge as thease and 
prayinge for ^em all. In the highest closure of this win¬ 
dows, beeinge devyded into fouro panes, w^as, lu the prin¬ 
cipal! and myddest of tliem, France and England quai'terJy, 
and, over, an Imperiall crowne supported with to we Angels 
argent winged Or, and belowe with to we Lyons Or. In 
the next pane the Queenes Armes consystinge of six 
peeces 1. A Ijon rampant, the couUcra faded ; 2. 
Quarterly Gules and Yert,® on the Gules a Star ^ Argent, 
on tlie Vert a floure de lyse Or3. Barry a lyon rampant. 


* la Iha idbi^Ill u wriltCU, appareuUy 
by a ^aaboniporaTj iLftPd—" n lioiiiiByinB 
de Lynn; Sf. ; 3- (W ant) f Puyna 

de 1 a Mnrche; 5. {b(euk^ j a. WyilvaJe 
&rle lUveni. 

3 “ Aaiiiei’* Dr. PrJltlSatoil'a MS. 

1 Ratter a Sub; FjrAttiDtciU+ 

^ FrAttinten Jiotic^e seiadD 

oi Seurt de )}'*." WLat na^ TamainB of 


tkd Queoa^e [urws in iha wiadew ama.R 
eucUy wLtU those in ShUd&rd 

('Oenenlaj. HiBt, pjK frtia her 

E€ai, Bud in WtlLnmeDi {Uagnl tTeraldiiy, 
p'l 4?, pi. ii.), rLt>iu a mAuLtacript in the 
OA'lIegA dI AriOSj in which the emhiazou- 
inent is eppernntl'y tukbD from aeme 
pnirited gius formerly in WeetEningter 
Ah hay. 














Jidward, Princfl ol Wal^B. 

^AHtnrnjiiSi EdwftYd V.^ 
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the ccrullers Jaded; 4 and 5, so broaden as not to be biased; 
6* Argent, a Fease and Quarter Gules, supported witli 
Angells as before, and over all a royall Diadem- Next 
pane behind the hinges Armes iveare the Prinoes, beeinge 
Quarterly Fraunce and England supported witli Angells 
and Lyons, like the Kinges ; on the slieild a Labell of three 
Argent, and over all on a Cap of M^ntenance Argent 
turned up Ermine a Piiuces Crowne. In the pane behind 
the Queenes Armes, Argent, on a fesse, between three Cockes 
beades erased Sables combes and bills Gules, a Bishops Miter 
Or; the coate supported with Angells like the others, and 
over all a Bishops Sliter.® In the syxt and soutlie pane of 
this windoTve, belowe, is Checkie Or and Asure/ In the 
lowest skyrt of thya windowe is wrytten,—Orate pro enima 
Johanis Alcook Episcopi ‘Wigorniensis, qui de none hanc 
Ecclesiam Sanctorum Dei Genitricis et S^ Egidii et Sf 
Johannis Enangelistaj edificavit, quondam Cancellarii 
Anglise et Fresidentis Condlii Edonardi Regis Quart! 
prime Regni." 

In this description let us first notice the subjects of the 
two vertical lights or "panes/^ which have been, excepting 
a few slight mutilations, preserved entire ; afterwards, those 
of the four which have almost as conapletely perished. 

The second from the left represents the ill-fated Prince 
Edward, who, at the period here assigned for the ereotion of 
tile window, was in his twelfth year, having been bom on 
the 4 th November, 1470. His face, as delineated in Mr. 
Wiustones drawing,® might be thought above that age; but 
his figure, when compared with the Lady (or, as we now say, 
the Piincess) Elisabeth, who kneels heside a desk on 
the same level with himself, duly indicates his early youth; 
for she, who was then sixteen or seventeen, appears about 
three or four inches taller than her brother. Upon tlie 
costume of the Prince one obseiTation only is needed, 
arising from the woodcut being without colour;—JiameJy, 

^ In tho QiArgjl:, ct n^t^d viEihiar Edwiard IV. or vctli 

\yarDnter.'" Alcdfi:]!, lixA uovet, it ia btlicrcd, 

* Id UlA marg]!], "WAttU.'^ Dugda]e> tiXplUutd. 

whaliMprt&Da-^QdirAnlQgsorbltebdnildie * Ati la tei'e to 

beBuritiga Id tha Tritidow (Ohgrch Notot, tholtbaraliLyof Mr®. CharlcB WinBtou, for 
tAlcOD Jnly, 1443, MS, ABtio. Ifua., F, 1, parmUtiog tlio aae ottlie wcaElcat rajfro- 
p. 139), tbjs ooatBS ^^oheckT^Or seattog tue FliDOd, wbJoh ciubbU to 

And Aziirs, a fasA Oulea,'* How tlie fumilj bo prOpArOd for tlia HOOnd odLtioa of ttia 
of Wancma, to ^hich HAbiil^toU Appanrft HinlA 03 GluS'F^^tiing, OUld wHioh mil 
to Lat« raferred thel4 iiroiB, 003- tlionb be £ivea id oolouro. 
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that the “guleg tohe" mentioned in the description is the 
■outer mantle which falls behind; the azure surcoat" is 
seen on the arm and chest, and again below near the knee. 
The ero\yn to which Habington refers as '^hovering over 
Edward's head, but never covering it/' would seem to be 
merely a poetic conception of the writer; for the princely 
coronet duly covers the head of its owner, and the regal 
crown, with which Edward V,, it is trne, was never after¬ 
wards formally indued, could not have been introduced in 
a window executed in the lifetime of the Princess father. 

In the corresponding light* or second from the right, are 
still seen the kneeling figures of the four princesses* as 
described by Habington.® Two only, Elizabetli and the 
second sister behind her* are so placed as to show their 
forms and robes. Each wears a blue boddice-shaped gown, 
disclosing nndemeatb* in the figure of Elizabetli (and pro¬ 
bably also in her sister s, though the glass is there destroyed), 
a gold embroidered stomacher, whilst above the gown is a 
mantle of crimson bordered with ermine^ These garments 
resemble Prince Edward’s in colour* and were the reverse or 
ccuntercbange of the Duke of York's i like Edward’s also* 
they are diapered throughout with flowers and foliage of no 
lieraldic character. The head-dress of all the young ladies 
is interesting, as illustrating a certain phase in mediaeval 
costume* which requires a few sentences of explanation. 

In the reign of Edward IV. tw'o earlier and well-knowji 
modes of attiring the head* of which it is hard to say which 
was the less graceful or more inconvenieut, still continued in 
use* though somewhat shorn of the exuberant proportions 
which had excitod tlie wrath of preachers* and the ridicule 
of satirists* under the Lancastrian kings. One was the 
liorned or heart-shaped tire* which became gonorallj preva¬ 
lent in Eagkind under Henry V., probably through the 
influence of Katherine of France. The other was the 
'^steeple*" or chimney,’' which enclosed the hair within a 
conical cap or roll* sometimes three quarters of an ell in 
height, made of doth, linen* or silk, and originally garnished 
with a long veil depending from its apexj About the 
period of Edward* the steeple was often furnished, in lieu of 

f The vuodoiiiof Uiift tubjec-l bn? been ^ An old Tv'rller, quoted ITr. 

kbdly prcicat*! fot" tha uav of Um Jour- SSta^v {DiesfliS mid DcooratiPHH, ToL iF.. 
na.1 bf P. H- Del&atDtte* P^.A.* FJAt« SI), of Ifidus of llil 

of Kitlg'9 XiOndon, that — 



TbiQ FrioMfli Eliaateth of Ybrle, (uid tlireo of her Siat*ra. 
From tlifl £l?rt WioJijrr uf LUcld MlUvcre CtliPCll' 
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the Yeil, two kerchiefs or win^ which pi^ocurod for it 
the popular name of a “butterfly.'' By an almost ironical 
caprice of fortune, this latter Yariety, which to our eyes 
appears the very symbol of niodiBeval formalism, has, in a 
land of reyolutions, survived institutions of far greater 
importance, and perhaps not inferior value; for with little 
change in form or dimension the butterfly still airs hi a wings 
over the li eads of the peasant-women of Normandy. Towards 
the close of Edward's reign, and in that of Richard III., 
another modification of the steeple typo is sometimes found 
in tlie fom of a caul of gold net or embroidered linen, 
closely wound round the hair, and shaping it into a short 
cylinder, which generally stands out almost horizontally 
behind, and ia covered with a floating gauae veil. This 
appears to have been the head-attiro of Anue, Queen, of 
Richard III., and some other ladies of the NevUl family, 
represented in the ^Vanvick or Rowse Roll, presevred in the 
College of Arms.® It is more clearly shown in the brass of 
Lady Say, in Broxbourn Church, Hei'ts, dated. 1473 ,* and 
in another brass at Iselham, Cambridgeshire, represetitlng 
Sir Thomas Peyton (who died in 1484) between his two 
wives, each attired in this fashion.^ 

Now the portrait of Princess Elizabeth in the Little 
Malvern window eschibita one of the latest representations 
of the horned tire which still remain* The head being seen 
nearly in profile, and the two horns biiought dose together, 
the typo might not by Itself be recognised ; but tlie illumi¬ 
nations in manusci'ipts of the fifteenth century supply ample 
explanation of the arrangement intended* The upper edge 
of the two homs,^ which in the glass is painted brown, and 
loolrs much like hair adoxnod with gold leaves and a jewelled 
brooch, is probably only a linen roll, for the same part is 
sometimes coloured in manuscripts blue, pink, or green. A 
head-dress seen from, the same point of view as this;, and 
identical in form, occui'S in an illuminatLOn in the British 
Museum, attributed to the time of Henry VI.^ It is indeed 

^'TVat quo pins belles tt jotiues oUea Tal. iL pi. W*3Isr's MonniDMitjll 

BrnSsev, pL 

"PluB haultea chfttnitioesclles ont.-'* ^ 9wj Ooiigh,™!. ii. pi. c'lr. Anotber 

“ Sm the 'Warwielc Boll, bj Johii ao illiimlncited mijauKTipb 

Rows oE Guy'* pbliebad b? in the Britiflli MuMU m fReS-IS* F-“■)» is 

PickcHo^i io ft qudirbo tdIiudc, LoQ'don, pnbliahjCd. In Pltnch^’g UritlBb. OoituiUfi, 
fBCBJDQilea of the figure^. p. IZIS. 

9 Sfla Oeo^h'fl SopulflhrAl H&numcntB, = MS. Boff, 15, E. ttL Thil Ifl oneniTOi, 
VOL. ilii. 3 0 
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btily a Tifirietyj in more modest pi'oportionSj of tlio stately 
tire represented in Montfancon, as woin more tlmn half a 
century earlier by Isabella of Bavaiia, Queen of Charles V^Ik 
of France.^ Of this princess it is related (the reader may 
believe it or not) that a door in the palace of Vincennes had 
to be enlarged to allo^v her to pass through j though it is 
uncertain ivhether the obstruction Vras caused by a horned 
or a chimney tire, as she appears ^ith the latter in an 
illumination representing the celebrated .and fatal masque¬ 
rade of Charles VI, in a manuscript of Froissart of the 
fifteenth century * 

The head-dresses of the younger princesses in the Vrindovr, 
of which the second only is fully preserved, must, I think, be 
considered varieties of the type mentioned as the latest 
modification of the steeple. They differ from those of Lady 
Say and the two Ladies Peyton, in not standing out hori¬ 
zontally, but rising upwards, like truncated chimneys,’^ as 
well as in not being enveloped in the largo floating veil. In 
lieu of thifl veil is seen, at the back of the second sister's 
head, what might possibly he taken for a stream of golden 
hair escaping through the top of the structure. I know oi 
no example, however, of hair brought through a cylinder or 
steeple-tire, though it was occasionally paased through 
another kind of tire, which consisted of a simple annular rail 
of cloth or other material, esicircling tlie head, something 
like an ancient Greek fitpa} The head-dress of this 
princess is more probably meant to be decorated with n 
yellow pendent kerchief, and may be compared to one pub¬ 
lished by Strutt, from a manuscript in the British Museum, 
though it is smaller In. dimension and quieter in arrange¬ 
ment.® 

Of the four other vertical lights in the window, tlie two 
central contained the portraits of Edward IV* and his 
Queen, doubtless kneeling, like their children, beside desks. 
Of tlie King’s figure there are now no remains; of Eliza¬ 
beth’s, only a few scattered and doubtful fragments.'^ It is 
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to be observed that Habin^tou, Tvhos© descriptiou derives 
ft quaiot and interesting fiesbness from the intermixture of 
moral reflections and personal sjmpathies Tvith the dryer 
details of heraldry^ is careful to speal: of Ed’^vard^s “ rygbte- 
fuir’ crown ; and takes note of tlie Lady Eli^abetb as the 
onely braunche from whom should springe all the Kingea of 
England and Scotland/^ So good an antiquary and genea¬ 
logist was doubtless awaro that the legitimate representation 
of Edward IIL lay in the House of Yovk^ not in that of 
Lancaster * aud therefore even after the union of the Eoses 
by the marriage of Henry VIL, he points out that the 
QueoHj rather than her husband, was the true ancestor from 
whom both Tudors and Stuarts derived their crowns. 

The outer light on the left, which represented tlie Duke 
of York, has entirely porishe<l Of that on the light, how¬ 
ever, where the donor was himself introduced, some remaiiis 
are still preserved, which are thus desciibed in a memo¬ 
randum di'awn up for me by Jlr. Albeit liVay, from obser¬ 
vations formerly made in the church 

‘There are considerable portions of a figure vested in 
poutificals; the chasuble is of violet colour, witli a rich 
orfray i the alb has likewise an elaborate ; a crosier 

is seen borne on the left i and in the right hand there is a 
book, and a chain to which is appended a singular padlock, 
the device, possibly, of Edward IV., but the falcon usually 
found in combination with the favourite badge of the House 
of York, the fetterlocic, ia here wauting. This mutilated 
figure, in such sumptuous costume, may have been that of 
the Chancellor prelate, founder of the church, whose arms 
were subsequently taken as those of the Piiory, and who 
may have been here represented as beaidug the badge of his 

royal patronn’' ^ 

The glass in the small quatiefoil lights above has been 
more fortuuatc than most of that below ; for all the achieve¬ 
ments, except tbe Queen’s, remain as hlaaroned by Habing- 
ton. The only point for note in this pai't of his deficription 
is the introduction of the ^‘Imperial,” or douhle-avcbed, 
crown, which is also mentioned as worn both by the King 
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and Queen in the two lost portraits in the lower lights. 
Edward IV, is the first of our sovereigns on whose seal this 
crown occuiSj though it is not found upon the coins of anj 
King prior to Henry VII. In the Archiepiscopal Jiibrary at 
Lambeth is a manuscript with a highly interesting illumina¬ 
tion, representing EarL Eivers, (the accomplished brother of 
the former Eli 7 ^beth Widville, now strangely advanced ” 
to the throne,) and a person supposed to be Caictou the 
printer, presenting a book to the King and Queen in the 
midst of their ceuii;; and in this illumination both Edward 
and Eliaabeth wear imperial crowns.® Richard III, has a 
similar crown in the Warwick Rolh as well as in another 
illuminated manuscript, also from the hand of John Eowse, 
of Guy’s difP, now in the Cottonian coUecfcion ; ^ and it 
was doubtless such a crown which the usurper carried into 
the field at Bosworth, and which was picked up by Lord 
Stanley, and placed on the head of Richmond* 

It is said in the notes to the last edition of DugdaJe's 

Mcnasticon,”^ that no trace exists of the inscription at 
the foot of the window,—an incorrect assertion, as appears 
from the following note by Mr. W^ay:—"Of the inscription 
at the foot of the window there remain in the first light 
the words ‘banc ecclfam suisin the second—‘Wygo.*. 
hui’ Men’ q’ do novo;* of the inscribed hand in the third 
light no portion exists; in the fourth may be read—‘ Lei 
geuit' Marie S’ci egidii et S’ci Joh’is evag.*,’ If these 
fragments are new in their original position, it is impossible 
to i-oconciJe them with the inscription as copied by Habing^ 
ton, and haidJy possible, even if we reject Habington*3 
version, to explain how * hanc ecclesiam * could have pre¬ 
ceded ‘qui de novo.* It is therefore more probable that 
the fragments have been accidentally misplaced ; and as 
there arc also two or three words remaining on the glass 
which are omitted by Habington, it must be concluded 
either that he could not exactly decypher the whole when 
in sUti, or that his son did not fully and cori'ectly transcribe 
his notes. It may perhaps, then, be allowed to submit the 

^ CeX. mss. nibL DAmbetbJUQsd, ccliT. tuto la lS6i. 
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folloYTiDg coDjectural r^sfitoration and diTisional arrang^^ 
meut of the inscription, printing in Italics the words 
actually remaining in the "window "which are omitted by 
HabingtODj and in brackets those which are here hypo¬ 
thetically suggested to complete the Bensen The abbroyia- 
tions may be passed over, to avoid needless eomplssity. 
In the first light might have originally been—^ Orate pro 
animu, Johannis Alcodt; Episcopi: * in the second"* Wj- 
gorniensis, \^ftmdutoi^~\ Jtujus Monmim'ii, qul de novo ; * in 
the third—* hanc ccclesiam suis [^mnplibm in /ionorem] Sanc¬ 
torum ; * in the fourth.—■* JDei genitricis Marisc, Sancti Egidii, 
et Sancti Johannis Evangelistie ; ^ in the fifth—*edificavit, 
quondam Cancellarii Anglise, et Prsesidentis;" and in the 
sixth—* Concilii Edouardi Kegia Quarti, primo Regal/ In 
this restoration the least possible variation is made from 
Habington's version ; but if flaws in his accuracy are once 
admitted (as cannot indeed be avoided)* it may be further 
doubted* whether the words ‘ pro anim^" should not rather 
have been rendered *pro bono statu** tlie phrase usually 
employed in referring to persons still living." “ 

Passing now from the glasa-paintings to the persons repre¬ 
sented in them* it may be asked who were the four 
princesses whose portraits are before ns 1 The King and 
^ucen had in ail seven daughters,—Elisabeth, Mary, Cecily* 
Margaret, Anne* Katherine* and Bridget Sufl&cicnt reason 
must therefore be found for the omission of three from 
the window. Now Margaret "who was bom on the 19th 
of April* 1473* died on tlie lltii of the following December* 
nearly ten years before the completion of 3ie restored 
church; she was therefore of coui’SO not here portrayed. 
Mary* who by an unaccountable en‘or is placed by Wil¬ 
liam Habington® Speed*'* and Saiidford,^ (though not by 
Gaide**) fifth in the list* appears from indisputable evi¬ 
dence to have been the second* having been born in August* 
either 1466 or 1467.^ She died on tlve 23rd of May* 1482 ; 

S HabiflgtcipliftBliiia&elfreeQrdled, that ^ Eiatoi? of EdiMird IV., reprinted in 
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and as the church is not proved to have been finished till 

the S3nd of October in that year, and the glass-pamtmgs 
Tvonld probably be the latest work executed, we are justified 
ifi conjecturing her to be excluded from the window, as no 
Ioniser living. Of the retnaining fi’ve sisters, who all suiTived 
th^r fetheif Bridget may most naturally be the one omitted, 
having been born only on the 10 th of Noyember, 1480. A 
writer of the last century, iu describing a similar window, 
which will presently be noticed, representing also the family 
of Edward IY„ considers that Bridget was not there intro¬ 
duced, because she eaxly became a nun at Bartford,” ® A 
very insufficient reason ] for neither could the i^'ineess in 
her second year have already taken the veil, nor, if she had, 
need this have deprived her of the honours of porti aiturc in 
a family monument.^ We may better explain her absence 
in the window at Little Malvem simply on the ground of 
her tender age, which did not admit of her appealing with 
propriety amongst the kneeliug group. 

The subjecla of our window-light are thus reduced to 
Elizabeth, Cecily, Anne, and Katherine, The history of the 
future Queen of Henry YII. is suflieiently familiar j ^ and all 
that is known of her sisters has been so fully and carefully 
related by hli's. Everett Glreen in her Lives of the Princesses 
of England,” as to need no i-opetition here. It only remains to 
distinguisli, if possible, the several portraits. That of Eliza- 
betli admits of no ijuestion ; for the others, we have no safer 
guide tlmn apparent age. It is true that one, Cecily, liad 
the reputation of superiority in outward attractions ; for Sir 
Thomas iforc, In his history of the years 1483-4, written 
in 1513, distinguishes her, in bis enumeration of Edward^s 
daughters, by the words, “ not so fortunate as fair.” “ But 
to discriminate the degrees of beauty in the three younger 
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damsels depicted at Little MalverL, ■W'ould demand tbe skiR 
of tlie Shepherd of Mount Ida, A more diffident critic in 
such Bubjects may content himself iTith saying, that the 
oldest appears to be the one ^hose figure is seen kneeling 
immediately behind Eliaabethj with the head-di’ess and 
kercbief already described. This may therefore be aasutued 
as Cecily, then in her tbirteenth year. The nextj Anne, who 
was in her seventh year, is probably the one whose head 
appears further to the right, with an attire similar to Cecily’s, 
ejsoept that no kerchief is visible. The youngest^ Katherine, 
who was at least three years old, and probably more, shows 
only hoi- face, between her two eldest sisters.^ 

It may, perhaps, be thought that the countenances of tho 
two youngest princesses, like that of their brother, indicate 
greater age than accords -with the chronology here laid 
down. But the true expression of youthfulneas required a 
pictorial skill beyond the reach of the ancient glass painter. 
In th.^t graceful and interesting subject, common in the 
windows of th© fourteenth and fifteenth centuiieS” ‘ Saint 
Anne teaching the Blessed Virgin to read ”—the features of 
Mary arc generally too womanly for her age* Even iu an 
artistic sphere of higher pretension, the fresco and distemper 
painting of contemporary Italy, a simihir defect often appears. 
Lord Lindsay, indeed, ohseryes that "the delineation of 
childhood was one of the latest triumphs of Art/’* and Mr, 
Ruskin, in his notice of a youthful figure of the Virgin 
painted by Giotto, seems to assent to this opinion.^ 

It is hardly necessary to point out the interest of a 
strictly contemporary portrait of the unfortunate Prince 
Edward. Two others only exist, as far as I am awai'e, and 
of these one only is now complete. This is to be found iu 
the illumination already referred to, in the manuscript of the 
Lambeth Library, where the Prince is introduced standing 
beside the King and Queen, His figure there appears 
even younger than in the window at Little Malvern , and if 
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the illuminatLon represents, as ia commonly supposed, the 
presentation to Edward IV, of the Dictes and Sayinges of 
the Pliilosophers"—a book translated from the French bj 
Lord Kivets, and printed by Caston in li7'T, the Pi inee is 
probably meant to be delineated at about seven years 
of age. 

The other contemporary, but now incomplete, portrait of 
Edward forms part of a large and splendid window, which 
in its original state comprehended a great variety of 
subjects, and, amongst them, a similar family group to tliat 
depicted at Little Malvern, This window occupies the 
north end of the western transept of Canterbury Cathedral, 
overloohing the ‘^Martyrdom,'' and is fully described by 
GostUng ® though no engraving of it has, I believe, ever been 
published. It is divided vertically into seven lights, aci'oss 
which are carried three horizontal ranges of continnons 
subjects, one above another, The middle or principal range 
represents Edward IV, and his Queen, their two sons, and 
five daughters, kneeling on each side of a crucifix, which 
formerly filled the central compartment of this range, but is 
now destroyed. During the Puritan ravages in 1643 one 
Kichard Culmer, commonly known aa *^Blue Dick," at some 
risk of his own neck, demolished great part of the paintings 
in. the window, including the central crucifix and all the 
figures of the higher and lower ranges, representing the 
Almighty, the Virgin Mary ‘"in seven several glorious 
appearances," St. Thomas a Becket, and various other 
" Popish Saints" ^ He spared, however, the interesting, 
and fortunately not idolatrous," figures of the royal House 
of York. But wdiether by an accidental flourish of his 
iconoclastic pike, or by mischance on some other occasion, 
the head of the Prince of Wales was unfortunately destroyed, 
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and had been, before Goatling's time, "replaced by the fair 
face of a mitred eaint." Edward’s figure occnpiee a cone- 
sponding compartment to that at Little Malvern, the second 
from the left, between the Duke of Yovk and the King, and 
is in a similar atUtudo, kneeling beside a desk with an open 
book* 

There remains, however, another portrait of the Prince, 
which, though not strictly oontemiporary, was certainly exe¬ 
cuted for, and possibly by, one who had seen him. It is one of 
four paintings on a screen outside the Choir of St, George's 
Chapel, Windsor, representing, on a scale somewhat loss than 
life, Edward son of Henry YI., Edward IV., Edward V., 
and Henry YII. An inscription below commemorates Dr. 
Oliver King, Canon of Windsor, successively Secretary to all 
these royal persona, whose lineaments ho gratefully desired 
to record for posterity. As this inscription mentions King’s 
promotion to the Pishopric of Exeter in 1493, but not hie 
translation in 1495 to Bath and Wells, nor bis death in 
1503, it must apparently Imvc been executed during his 
episcopate at Exeter, that is, from nine to twelve years 
after the murder of Edward V*; and with tho inscription 
the paintings were cbviousl}" contemporary. There is, there¬ 
fore, hardly sufficient reason for rejecting the authenticity of 
the portrait simply firom the lateness of its date, as Sir 
Samuel Meyrick was inclined to do though it must be 
admitted that the features of all the four heads, as pubHslied 
by Carter, have but little individuality* It i^ remarkable 
that above the figure of Edward is represented, as if in the 
air, the very "crowne hovciinge over hye hende, which 
Habington erroneously introduces in his account of Little 
Malvern. Wo may thence, perhaps, conjecture that the 
passage already cited from t^t topographer was not written 
or con-eoted in presence of the window he was desciibing, 
but in his own Study, where his memory betrayed him into a 
slight confusion between the Prince’s portrait at Little Mal¬ 
vern and another which he had probably seen, many yeais 
before at Windsor. 

Of Elizabeth of York before her marriage the only other 
known portrait is in the Canterbury window. She is there 
repi'esented in the compartment next behind her mother, 
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kneeling at a ^esk with an open book, just as at Little 
MaWcrn. "Che likeness, however, like Friuce Edward’s, is 
imperfects for the original face lias been replaced hj that of 

another person* . ^ 

As Queen of Henry VII., we have vanous portraits ot 

her, real or reputed. One of them, indeed, can be accepted 
as aathoritative, the effigy on the welLknown royal tomb in 
Westminster Abbey, sculptured by Torrigiano* Two other 
queenly portraits, however, to which her name has been 
attached, require a passing notice, rather from the interest 
of the two monuments of bygone art in which they occur, 
than from any weight of evidence connecting them with 
Elizabeth, The first is in the curious historical tapestry in 
St. Mary's Hall, Coventry, a notice of which was communi¬ 
cated by Mr. Scharf to the Society of Antiquaries in 1S56.^ 
A letter from Mr. J, G* Nichols is published in Mr* ScbarFs 
paper, in which it is suggested that the royal figures re¬ 
presented might be Henry YII. and Elizabeth, w'ho were 
admitted Brother and Sister of Trinity Guild at Coventry 
in 1499, a date doubtless according with the costumes, and 
with the general style of the tapestry* Mr. Scharf, how¬ 
ever, does not aecm to adopt this suggestion ; and to me the 
balance of argument appears certainly iu favour of the 
traditional belief, that the King and Queen intended are 
Henry VI* and Margaret of Anjou, who were admitted into 
the four united Guilds of Trinity, St Mary, St John, and St 
Catherine, in 1456, though this interpretation may involve 
the supposition that the artist committed the not very un¬ 
common anachronism of attiring his predecessors in the dress 
of his contemporaries. The second portrait is a kneeling 
figure in a side light of the east window of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster* This is stated, in the marginal inscription on an 
engraving of the window published by the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries in 1768, to be Elizabeth of YorkJ Mr. Winston, 
however, haa justly argued, both from the figure of St* 
Catherine above the Queen, the pomegranate in an upper 
light, and the artistic style of the glass, which he coosiders 
as late as 1526, that the person intended is Catherine of 
Arragon.® 

* AFclmeola^iA, toI. xxivi 4SS. Twiq ^ VetuQta tqI- it pi- iwt. 
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Several panel pictures exist, representing Elizabeth after 
her marriage, but it is unnecessary here to investigate their 
respective claims to authenticity. One, belonging to the 
Earl of Essex, is engraved by Lodge and three others are 
now to be seen in the National Portrait Exhibition at South 
Kensington. These all represent the Queen, who lived till 
the 11th of February, 1503, in the gable-shaped head-dress 
of her later age. It would be difficult, however, to dis¬ 
tinguish from any of her portraits that remarkable beauty 
which is spoken of by wntei’S of her time, or even to identify 
the “fair hair” which is mentioned by Leland, and thus 
curiously referred to in a contemporary poem, entitled, “The 
Most Pleasant Song of the Lady Bessy,” which was written 
by Humphrey Brereton, himself an actor in the scenes he 
describes.* When appealing to Lord Stanley to rise in 
favour of Richmond against her uncle Richard, and unable 
At first to pereuade him— 

“ Then from her liead ehe cast her attire. 

Her colour changed as pale as lead, 

Her /axe, that shoan as tlie gold wire, 

She tair it of beside her head.” 

In the Canterbury window, if Gostling may be relied on, the 
fair locks were duly portrayed ; for he says that “ the hair 
of all the five Princesses is golden which implies ^at, 
though the face of Elizabeth was lost, her tresses remained. 
But I confess to some doubt whether the writer has ‘not 
confounded the hair with part of the head-gear, which is 
hardly likely to have differed much from the fashion of the 
time, as shown at Little Malvern. 

The window at Canterbury supplies us also with trust¬ 
worthy representations of thethree younger sistei's, originally 
identified by.insciiptions underneath.* With them appears 
the Princess Mary : and if the justice of the argument be 
allowed, that she was omitted at Little Malvern owing to 
the window having been erected after her death on the 
23rd of May, 1482, we may accordingly conclude that the 
Canterbury window was anterior to that date. 


» lUustrioo* PcTBOnagca, toI. L pi. i- 

* Edited by Mr. Halliwell, in the 
Percy Society Publicationa, vol xx. See 
p. 9. 

* Uader each figure vaa the niuno and 


quality of the person; but theee hare 
been brokon, and the fmgnieuta im¬ 
properly put together, with no deeign 
but to till up tbo Tocuuoioa." Qoatliug, 
foe. eU. 
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Tke only one of ttio younger sisters of 'whom any other 
likeness can no^r be cited is Anne* ’who married Thomas 
Howard^ third Duke of Norfolk^ the statesmau and 'warrior 
of Henry YIIL's reign, and father, by his second ’wife, 
of the poet Surrey. An effigy of Anne is upon the high 
tomb, erected by her husband about 1513, at Fratnlingham 
in Suffolk," Miss Strickland also mentions "a contemporary 
portrait in oil colours at Norfolk House, there called 
Elizabeth of York," but which she believes to represent the 
Princess Anno.^ 

Of Cecily, whose inferior fortune, in the eyes of Sir 
Thomas More, probably consisted in her marriages, the first 
to Tiacount Wells, the second to Thomas Kymbe, and who 
died on the 24th of August, 1507, not e’reu a sepulchral 
memorial remains. She was buried in the Abbey of Quarr, 
in the Isle of Weight' but at the dissolution of the Monas¬ 
teries by Henry, tlie biulding and its moiiuinents were alike 
destroyed*® 

A similar fate befell the monument of Catherine, 'who 
married Sir William Courtenay, and styled herself on her 
seal, “ Counters of Depon, daughter^ sister, and aunt of 
Kings,^® She died on the 15th of November, 1527, and 
’was buried in Tiverton Church; but the chapel and tomb 
erected there by her son Henry, Earl of Devon and Marquis 
of Exeter, was desti-oyed by the popuLace durmg the Refor¬ 
mation.^ 

In modem times a representation of three of these royal 
ladies has appeared, ’which is entitled to mention, though 


^ A of tliia is m 

Msmarrale of tbe Hownrd Vonaily, 
privitflly pfSllt<sd by Mr. Howni'd of 
Oorbj CsaUe, App. Nft. t1. 

^ Lraaa of tia Qveeos of iEuBlcmd, 
yfilr IT, p, (□.). 

^ OrMn'a LItu of tha FrincassoUf 
Tol ill. p, 436. 

^ Tiiia senJ ia MgraTfld IQ SASilfoTd, 
p. 37^. C^theHus wds not i^trJHly 
Gatit1e<l fo tLe raok ofCoujibcsay 
bar huabnod died, boforo fba Earldom 
Tvofl famiaUr reatca'ad jiftar tba ftltfttudcr 
of biA fatbor. Hot tllO iiU^ 

fbrtonatQ Edward Ccnirtaiuy,waa ni once 
tba lost d^eoiidailt Oif Edward IV. ac¬ 
cept from bia oidHt djiugbLor, tho loat 
heir of the aacAXHi ■crfl*tioil of Earla of 
UevOn, and the ar 4 t:E[irl of tho third Cl“ta- 


tSon iq 1558, ’nbicb, after lying doTtasut 
nearly tbrac oeu Luriao, wns fabely re*ivad 
in a collatem!, but stHctly molo, braneb 
of tbia illuatrioua hOuasL Edward Conr- 
tcuay died uumoriidd In 1550; and 
Habingtoa^s ofcataneat, ibat “ of Slim- 
baLli^s ayatera rBruayneEbo aa now (ta. ia 
Charlca L'a timoj) no iaaqa," was poi> 
foctiy oOrrect. 

^ LiTosof tile Prinocuea^ to], it. p. 4 %. 
A monusoiit retoalaa in tbo north uels 
of Colyfcou Cliurcb, X>eTon«hirt, in 
honor of Mia^raret Coartenny, n dau^fa' 
tor of tba FrjuHBa Oathenaa''a, who 
dlod iu oorly yODth from awAllowing n 
dah'^one* Ly^iooV Eotod, p. ooornvii. 
The nisla of tba ohiiroli in now colled 
Cliohe-hoao 
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unfortunately not to approval Valentine Green, the mezzo- 
tinto engraver, published in 1792 a quarto volume called 
“ Acta Historica Reginarum Angliae,’^ consisting of illus¬ 
trations, both in letter*press and plates, of twelve large 
prints from drawings by J. G. Huck, representing historical 
events in which Queens of England had been actively con¬ 
cerned. One of these compositions exhibited “Elizabeth, 
Queen Dowager of Edward IV., delivering up her son 
Richard Duke of York to Cardinal Bourchier, a.d. 1483; 
and in this the Princesses Elizabeth, Cecily, and Anne, were 
introduced attending their mother. Plate vi. of Green’s 
volume contains the heads of the principal characters repre¬ 
sented in the large print; and the descriptive text states that 
the portraits of the three Princesses were taken from the 
Little Malvern window, a drawing from which was in the 
writer’s possession. The design of reproducing the outward 
lineaments of the actors in English history from authentic 
monuments certainly deserves.all praise; but unhappily 
the execution of that design is in the present instance so 
defective, as altogether to destroy its value, and even convert 
it into a source of error.* Not merely do the features of the 
young ladies in the plate present no resemblance to those in 
the window, but even their head-dresses are neither of 
Edward V.’s nor of any other historical period. The only 
explanation of this strange misuse of really well-selected 
materials seems to be deducible from the following sentence 
in the introduction to the book^:—“The costume of the 
different periods of our history has been attended to suffi¬ 
ciently to satisfy the antiquarian, wiihout disgusting die 
artist ; but wherever the balance has been suffered to pre¬ 
ponderate in adjusting these mattei*s, it has mostly been on 
the side of the modern graces ! ” 

A few words of commemoration are due to the pious 
restorer of the Church at Little Malvern, and donor of the 
East window. In Bentham’s “ History of the Cathedral of 
Ely ” is a short biographical notice of John Alcock, as one of 
the bishops of that see.* His earlier career, like that of so 
many other eminent medimval prelates, was divided between 

* In the ueeful and intereeting work Flute for her obeerTAtiona on the fraturen 
already cited, tho Lives of the Frincessee of Anno Duchess of Norfolk. Vul. iv. 
of England, tho authoress, who had p. 12. 
probably never seen the Little liolvcru * Acta Historica, p. 12. 

window, appears to rely on Green’s < Second edition, p. 181-3. 
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diplomacy, law, politics, and diviDitj. After holding various 
offices, civil and ecclesiastical, he was created in 1472 
Bishop of Rochester and Keeper of the Great Seal, and 
in U75 Lord Chancellor, In 1476 he was translated 
tc Worcester, and in the latter part of Edward IV/s reign 
T^as Preceptor to the Prince of Wales, a post which he 
occupied when he dedicated the window containing his 
pupil’s poitrait. In March, 14S6, Henry Vll. re-appointed 
him Lord Chancellor ; bat he soon after resigned the Seals, 
and wan translated in the same year to the Bishopric of Ely. 
Having discovered great iiTegularities in the Nunnery of St. 
Radegund at Cambridge, he pi-ocnt ed a patent for its disso¬ 
lution in 1497, and founded Jesus College in its place. 
Distinguished as an architect no less than as a scholar, he 
was appointed Comptroller of Works and Buildings under 
Henry YlL, and both from official revenues, and his own 
private munificence, erected various edifices, but cliieSy in 
oonuectien with his diocese. He died in 1500, and waa 
buried in the sumptuous chapel he had constructed for him¬ 
self at the east end of the north aisle of Ely Cathedral, wl^ere 
his monument, though much defaced, may still be seen» 
Whether for the extent of his a^uirements, the aingular 
sanctity of bis character, or the activity and usefulness of his 
public life, he was apparently one of the most remarkable 
men of Ina age. A full-length portrait of him, belonging to 
Jesus College, Cambridge, may now be seen in tbe National 
Portrait Exlhbition, He is there nej^resented kneeling, in 
full pontificals, vvitli an open book before him, and a scroll 
piously inscribed—** Omnia mea tua sunt," 

It is DOW more tlian twenty years since an appeal from 
the late Incumbent of Little Malvern fortunately called the 
, attention cf the Honorary Secretary of the Institute both 
to the value and the ruinous condition of the cimreh- 
window.* Having obtained the permission of the parish autho¬ 
rities, Ml', Way w'itli his own hands took down the glass in the 
two lights Ijere described (a work of no small difficulty fi'om 
the decay of the leading), and having first made a cartoon on 
the spot, to fix the positions of the shattered fragments, he 
conveyed the whole to London. Mr. Winston, being then 
called in, made the admirable drawings which have supplied 


i See ^r. D«^'h let'tcf tb't IiietiUite (lO la % uoint. 
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the foimdation of the present iioticef and superintended the 
rereading and repair of the glass hy the late Messrs. Ward 
and Nixon, of Frith Street, Soho. In this latter operation 
no lost portion wfis allowed to be restored, except a few 
mere completions of pattern-work in the accessories ; those 
parts of the design to which no clue remained were filled 
up with unpainted glass. For these well-timed and dls- 
cviminatiuig repairs, as well as for the siibsec|uent replace¬ 
ment of the two lights in their ancient site, ai'chaiologists 
will learn with pleasure that they are indebted to the 
libei'ality of Mr. Way. 


©tiBtnnl ©oeumeiits* 

MOM ORIGIITAL RECORDS EElrATIlTG TO THE 
HtJMliTO OF LEPERS IK THE REIOK OP EDWARD U* 

Is tbe latter part of last year Ifr. Durtt waa so kind as to call mj atten¬ 
tion to a detaebod roll, fooiid among other articles of Torioua Jatea relating 
to the Cbanuel lelanda^ and deposited among the records of the Court of 
Eicbcipief. The mombraiie has no date^ but is apparently in baudwrltiug 
used in the reign of the first or aeoond Edrrord^ and it purporta to be a 
finding of the jurats of the pariah of St, Brelard, in Jersey* of certain 
forfeitureat fines^ and casual revenue of the Cren/rn, One of the entries 
runs as follows 

“ Jurat! dicunt leproaua combuBtus fuit propter et 

per coufoBBiouem euam^ Et babebat dictua leprosus in bonia unoblbbuB ad 
valorem do ivi., lihn turon^ unde Drogo de Saneto HellorfioJ rcBpondebit. ^ 

" Petrus Turgii lepro&us combuatus fuit siiuiliter sed nulfabona babebat.’^ 

Tlie entries suggest the inquiry whether leprosy, perse, w'as treated aa a 
capital crime in Jor^ay in the beginning of the fourteenth century, end 
under what law f How d id this record fi nd i ts wey into the E nglisb E jcchequer 
at a time when the supei'ior courts of Eiagland had no morn direct juris- 
dlotion then they now have in matters of Crown law pertaining to those 
disjnetuhered portions of tlio Duchy of Nonnendj ? 

A Bubaequeut search among the early Placita roils brought to light the 
erplaDatlou of thie dooument. 

It la matter of history tliat> in tlie reign of Edward IL, complaints were 
made to the King in Parliament of the proceediogs of his officers and 
otliors in those islands, and ^eat disaatisfoction appears to have prevailed 
in them j and that the King thereupon commiaaloued English Justices 
Itinerant to visit them, armed with the usual powers of such justices ue 
e;ciatiDg iu tlio reigns of Henty 11Edward I,, and Edward Jl. These 
proceedings arc e::ttaTit on record in tlie office of appropriate deposit for such 
reeoids iu case of like cotnmisaiona e:cecnLed wiLliin the realm, and they 
are referred to in tlie Parliament jolts of the Bstne reign—1 Rot, Farb, 
pp. ST&, 379, and 464, One of the bundles of proceedings of the Justices 
in Eyre in Jersey, dated 19th October, 17th Edward II, (a.i>, 1323), 
contains, among the pleas of the orown^ under the head of Indictamenta 
et presentationes,” the following entries :— 

” St, Broelard’ , . Ecb. Fa tier, leproaus, reotatus do sediliono facta. 
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Ad Immines ja.ppDi3onaiid* quod cagi][ovit]. F«ir quod combualui fuit, eto. 
catfllLa ejus xvi. lib. Luron. tiudg Brogo do Saiioto Elerio 

“ Peli'u^ TourgU leproaua pro eod’coiubLiBtua^ eLc. ^ulla aunt fiAtalla^ 
oten" 

It nppearB, thoreFore,. tliat tbe elocution of those kpers by burning was 
for^ an o^oiioe, oquiii^alont to biglt trunsoO:, At tliat time generally imputed 
to tlieni tbrouglicut Fraupe and its depeudont Great Fieft. and on T?hich the 
conUiiiiporary anualista affoi^d abundan t iiiforuiation. The aunaliat of St. 
Errouli anno 1321, tollAus that—Lepmi fuerunteombusti ferE: per totuiu 
reg'num Fraiicin propter potion es quaa compoauaraut pro interfeotioue 
uiiivorSE popnli, et plurea ipsornm. atcrniinati.''^^ Tbeae auioatfl are appended 
to tlie late editiou of Ordoricua Vitalie, Hjetorm^ toI. v. pp+ 169, ITO. 
Fatia^ 1S55. 

The official cridenee is among tlio printed " Ordonnanco^” of the Kings 
of Franec, in the reiMA of FtiUip V, and his auccessor, toL i. p. 614- (anno 
]321U i^cl. ii. p. 481 (oed* anno); and in Isambert’a E^cueil dea Ancionuea 
liuia Franc., vol. ili. pp. 2^5 1 287- The rooitaL in theta ordinances abovra 
an oavlier one of tlie date of 1330, Tvbich boa uot bean printed, if indeed it 
bo norr eictant. 

Hoiuo of the annaliata, os William do Nfingia and rim Cbronlele of St. 
Fenya, eater v^itbaomo detail Into the facts of this CLOtahle oon^piracy. It 
lyas bollaved that tlio Ualiomotan powers in Spain, auxious to prevent au 
iiupendiiig ercaade. Iiod concerted witli tliolr Jeniab eui»jocta a scbciae for 
tlie general extermination of Cbriatianity. Tlie Jewa, being well aware 
of tlioir own social position and unpopular character, found it ineapoJiaiLt 
to tube any Immediate or oaten aiblo part in the execution of this pi so, and 
wero supposed to liare eugaged the lepers, then numerous in Euiopeoii 
statec, to eHect their object. Absurd taporis arc handed down to us of 
general conn oils, or deliberative oasemblicaj of lepem, attendod by deputa^ 
ticnia from ftU the " Ladrerica" of Europe, oxcept tliose of England. Tkey 
were told (aa it Is aaid) tbat poiaoDs might bo compounded for welb* 
fourLtAliie, aud streams, which would eitbar daatroy those wbo drank the 
watei'B, or would make leprosy univorsal, and thus relieve tbe srisliug 
Bufferors from tba invidious and eiclugive diagraco of this malady. A 
certain acigueur of Partbcnay [Epernay 7) is aaid to have written to tbe 
King, to iufonn him that little satchels of mystcrioua mtiturea bad haeii 
found Oil accused persons, of which he described the contents and had tested 
the poisonous nature. It is not easy to recognise anything of a very poisonouB 
description in the specified ingredients, wbtub chiefly consisted of bite and 
sempa of the limbs of tbe smaller reptiles, of human liair, blood, and other 
excretiotig, forming a mixture o-f the same sort as tlic conteuta of tbe 
witches’ cauldron in Matbcth. 

As ia the case of witcL^proaeouticus nearer borne, tbe confeoiona of tbs 
criiuiaals seem to have been not uncommon ; but by wliat means thcaa con¬ 
fessions were obtained^ or by wiicm they were proved cn the trials, or 
whether leprosy alone waa confessed, we are not informed, 

Tlie above Ordiuancea of tbe French kings purport to authorise, cr. 


^ Tb* last word li qnflried by the torm implying an adjauramrat, W 4*7 to 
Froiicli editor, 'i'bs WO^ is A foraoBic ap^ieur ] i.t., * proMcutiou, 
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ex post facto, to ratify, the prosecution of the alleged offence in the seigneury, 
and other local courts of the kingdom, as for high treason {lassa majestas), 
and the punishment by fire is enjoined. It is true that no new laws pro¬ 
mulgated by Philip of France could have had any legal operation, as such, 
in islands that had long ceased to be part of French Normandy ; but the 
adoption of them in those islands would not bo wholly at variauce with the 
later usages of the local courts there. 

Neither Jersey nor Guernsey has ercr possessed any well-defined system, 
or even auihoritatiTe text-book, of crown law. The old Cusiumal of Nor¬ 
mandy relates almost entirely to the feudal customs and ciril procedure of 
the courts, and even in such matters the copies in current use at this day 
are interspered with the edicts or later ordinances, of kings who had ccasod 
to mie in tlio Channel Islands. 

Those who are curious to learn the present state of criminal jurisprudence 
in them, and the practice of the island judges of referring sometimes to 
English, and sometimes to French law, may gratify that curiosity by reading 
the evidence attached to the valuable Reports of Mr. Ellis and Mr. Bros, 
presented to the Queen in 1847 and 1848. 

Whether the deliberate selection of our King John as their preferablo 
sovereign was a proof of the sagacity or taste of the inhabitants, may be an 
open question; but at all events our worthy fellow-subjects of that little 
groups of isles have never failed to assert, and to secure for themselves, a 
very unusual share of whimsical autonomy not altogether satisfactory, at 
least to their Anglican creditors. 

In the case before us, it is probable that the contemporaneous law of 
French Normandy would pretty correetly represent the law in force before 
the separation ; and the Justices, who were sent to administer justice in the 
King's name in Jersey and Guernsey by Edward II., might be justified in 
considering that, in burning lepers, they wore executing the ancient laws 
and customs of the islanders in conformity with the tonus of their com¬ 
mission. It is certain that, in tlie trials before them, the peculiar local 
customs as to process and punishment, such as the “olameur de haro,*' the 
parochial system of presentments, and the alternative offered to the prisoner, 
in cases of common assault, die., of voluntary exile, were strictly adhered 
to. I do not know that punishment by burning in case of capital crimes 
has, even yet, been formally abrogated, tliough the "Jurus Justiciers" 
will hardly be advised, or disposed, to revive it. 

The King's Justices returned to the officers of the crown the record of 
their proceedings, and the extracts, or escheats, of the fines and forfeitures 
accruing to the Crown. Hence the preservation of these documents among 
the ordinary records of the Crown in the English Exchequer. 


The above extracts from the Iter Rolls aro not the only entries iu them 
that relate to leprosy. 

The designation of “ Icprosus ’* appended to the names of parties, 
prosecutors, or prisoners, is not uncommon in the pleadings, even in ordi¬ 
nary cases where the disease had no connection with the subject of inquiry. 
Thus I find the following notices of indictments iu the Guernsey Rolls of 
the same Iter.:— 


Symon do Monte indictatus est quia furavorat capam Ricardi HocI, 
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A more singular one is among the Placits Coronse ('* placita Bpadn,” as 
they are sometimes called), in Jersey, in 20 Edvrard I. :— 

“ Durandus del Auna, leprosus, indictatur per inquisitionem quod fregit 
hostium et fenostram doraus Roberti Fanegot et in ipaum insultum fecit de 
nocte, et ipsum ad terram oabliarit: venit et hoc dedicere non potuit. et 
ipse in miscricordia de qua satiBfac[iat] vel insulam exeat. 

Idem Durandus extraxit cultoltum suum super Raduipbum Lemere, et 
fecit ipsum oIam[arcJ har[o]. et hoc dedioero non potuit. ideo ipse in 
misericordia. In forDsfactural quit prius. 

• ♦ • ♦ * * * 

"Robertus Fanegot et conjux ejus et filiastr’ eorum indictati per 
inquis[iUoncm] loprosoruin, quod ipsi Terberareruut Durandum del Aune 
veniunt et hoc dedicere non potuenint. 

Ideo ipsi in miscricordia. Sed taraen quia idem Durandus communis 
malefactor est et contumcliosus perdonatur ci miscricordia per Justic 
[iarios].*’ 

In these entries of indictments and convictions vro 6nd “ leprosus” used 
by way of more “ addition ” (as the lawyers call it) to the name, in tl«e 
same way in which a modern indictment styles the defendant “labourer,” 
“yeoman,” “shoemaker,” <kc., in order to identify the party named* 
But no clerk of indictments at this day would think of using an accidental 
or personal peculiarity for tliat purpose, such ns “ rogue,” heretic,” or 
“ cripple.” This mode of designating a complainant or a defendant as a 
“ leper” shows how the prevalence of this malady, and the various sanitary 
and civil regulations or usages in connection with the sufferers, had mode 
them a sort of distinct class of society, having a social position similar (as 
Dr. Rock has reminded me) to that once occupied by the Lasari, or Laxa- 
roni of South Italy, who are supposed to have originally derived their 
name from the same disorder. 

Tho indictment of Fanegot and his family for the assault on Durandus, 
the leper, purports to have originated in an inquest of^ lepers, I can find 
nothing to explain this strange expression. It seems incredible that any 
inquest of sworn lepers can have existed os a regular process in Guernsey, 
and I am inclined to think that the language of the record imports only 
that an inquest had been sworn touching offences of, or upon, lepers. 
There is contemporaneous authority for the use of tho word “ leprosus ” 
as applied to one who had tlie care or superintendence of lepers. (Ducange 
Gloss, voc. “ Leprosi.”) It is, however, possible that further examination 
of the Rolls might throw some light on the expression. 

• I am tempted to add a few remarks on the social and le^al status of 
leprous patients at the date of the above record, but I will confine them 
witliin narrow limits. 

Among the valuable publications now in progress under the direction 
of Lord Romilly, there is one lately issued, under the ^ very 

able and competent editor, called “ idonumenta Franciscana. I cannot 
subscribe, without some qualification, to the general view, taken by the 
editor in his preface, of the state of those who were labouring under this 
malady at the period to which he refers. Mr. Brewer seems to think that 
leprosy bad been made “penal ” in itself; that the leper was “deprived 
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of all ciril righto ; ” that restoration to health waa regarded as impossible, 
6io .; and he refers to Mr. Hardy’s excellent preface to the Close Hulls, and 
to the regulations of some English Lazar-houses. 

This statement appears to me far too strong as regards either England 
or France. The language of some of our earliest text-books, such as 
Bracton, Briton, and the anonymous author of Fleta, may seem to lend 
some coantenanco to this estimate of the legal disabilities of those who 
were afflicted with leprosy ; but I think that a more careful examination of 
the actual practice, as recorded in the Ploeita Rolls of the thirteenth 
century, and of the Formularies of the same date which are extant in 
the Register of Writs and elsewhere, will tend to qualify the language of 
those venerable volumes, especially when we read them by the light of the 
contemporaneous early Custumals of neighbouring continental states, and of 
the provisions of the Church and its teachings, which had so marked an 
influence in the middle ages. 

We know that under the name of leprosy a large class of cutaneous dis¬ 
orders must have been included. The old commentator on the writ “ de 
Leproso amovendo," says truly, mes sont divers maneres des lepres.’’ 
The writ itself prescribes as much care and caution in the inquiries made 
under it as, in those days, could conveniently have been exercised. Tho 
powers under it were confined to cases where the disease was rendered 
visible and notorious by those external symptoms of ulceration and putres¬ 
cence which were then regarded as decisive of its infectious character, and 
where the patient had refused to confine himself to his own house, and 
persisted in frequenting public places. The object was, I apprehend, to 
limit the writ to cases of real elephantiasis. Under such circamstancos the 
inquisition was a matter of police as in other cases of public danger. Tlie 
disabilities referred to by Bracton apply only to persons ** extra com- 
munionem gentium positi,” or (as tho Custumal of Normandy calls them), 
** jugds et separ^ pour malodie de lepre,” and who were then regarded as 
so far secluded from the ordinary transactions and business of life, os the 
interests of third parties, as well as their own, rendered necessary or 
prudent. There was no forfeiture of property, but rather a sequestra¬ 
tion of it. The Custumal of Hainault* is, perhaps, one of the most 
stringent and remarkable to be found. A sort of funeral service was per¬ 
formed on tho leper’s seclusion ; a heriot, or best beast ” was paid to 
his lord, and he became dead in law, as a monk after profession, but 
subject to restoration to ordinary civil rights in the event of a cure. Cus¬ 
toms of the same character are also to be found in tlie early history 
of Bretagne. The exclusion from personal appearance in the conduct or 
defence of suits looks like a privilege rather than a penalty, for our ancient 
common law obliged all suitors to appear in person, unless they obtained 
special leave of the Court to make an attorney; and this is tlie con¬ 
struction which Lord Coke has put on some of the passages in the old text¬ 
books, which all seem to be copied from Bracton (Cuke’s 1 Institute, p. 8). 

In the curious case cited from tlie Year Book of 30 Edward by Mr. 
Horwood, in bis interesting volumes lately published, the Judge got over 
the objection (taken probably ore tonus before him), by sending an officer 
into the outer assize hall to take from an alleged leper his appointment 
of an attorney to look after his interests in court. 

* S«e Marlin's Repertoire, 4c.; also Ducaoge, voc. “ LeprosL’* 
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Nor were the interests of this community or class overlooked in other 
respects. The statutes for taxes on moveables imposed by Parliament, 
have always expressly exempted (with some exceptions) the goods of lepers 
shut up in the Ladrerics of the realm, as the Statute Rolls inform us. la 
short, whatever may be the probability, in all human experience, of the 
abuse of such regulations to the pnrposos of private or public wrong, and 
whatever may have been the prejudices which fear or disgust may have 
inspired against these sufferers, I see no ground for imputing to our ancestors 
any such conspiracy against their lives, liberty, or property, as some have 
imagined ; and the magnificent establishments founded all over the country 
for the care, if not for the cure, of meosled ” subjects, would rather 
point to a different conclusion. It is said that there were two thousand 
iK^proseries in France alone in the reign of Louis Yill., and that the objects 
of these establishments, the les ladres, devinrent plus dignes d'envie que 
de piti^.—[Dictionnaire llistorique des Moeurs, Usages, et Coutumes des 
Francois. Palis, 1767. Tit. L6proserie.] Perhaps the cupidity of the 
seigneurs may have co-operated with the prejudices of the people in pro¬ 
ducing the frightful excesses in France to which 1 have already odverU;d. 

1 have omitted to notice here the Welsh laws on leprosy, as contained 
in the Venedotian, Dimetian, and Gwentian codes, and, generally, in the 
Leges Wallicn printed by the Record Commissioners in 1841. These 
odious provisions, if indeed they ever wore in operation in that country, 
would justify any amount of reprobation. They are too barbarous and 
absurd to be worth notice, at least as fair specimens of contemporary legis¬ 
lation. 1 only mention them here as supplying an instance of the payment 
of a heriot by lepers, ** cum soculum dimittunt,” s.e., when they retired 
from tho world, as in the Hainault Custumal already noticed. (See Ancient 
Laws of Wales, vol. i. pp. 85, 521, 749 ; vol. ii. p. 797. 

EDWARD SMIRKS. 



^Procceliing« at fHcetinflS of tfje Srcljaeoloflical Institute. 

JiTLY 7, 1865. 


The Marquis CAUDey, K.G., President, in the Chair. 

Tbts, being the concluding meeting of the Session, was numerous!/ 
attended; announcements were made bj Mr. Charles Tucker regarding 
the final arrangements for tho approaching congress at Dorchester; he 
stated that the liberal promise of supplies for the Local Museum hod 
exceeded expectation, and that, through the courtesy of the authorities, a 
spacious place of exhibition had been provided, worthy of the archsolo> 
gical wealth of Dorset. 

The recently published Map of A.noicnt Dorsetshire, indicating its ves¬ 
tiges, Celtic, Roman, Saxon and Danish, by Mr. Charles Warne, F.S.A., 
was presented by the Author, with tlie kind intention of aiding the re¬ 
searches of archaeological visitors on their approaching gathering in tho 
county, the earlier anUquities of which have, during many years of labo¬ 
rious investigation, presented to Mr. Warne a field of unequalled interest. 
The results of his extensive excavations, with a full account and illustra¬ 
tions of the remarkable sepulchral deposits that he has brought to light, 
will, it is hoped, be speedily published in his “ Antiquities of llorset.” * 

Mr. J. J. Koobrs, M.P., communicated tlie following particulars re¬ 
garding a discovery of Roman coins in Cornwall. During the previous 
month a considerable board was brought to light near Falmouth Bay ; and, 
although discoveries of tliis nature have occurred in Western Cornwall to 
a greater extent, possibly, than in many parts of the country whore Roman 
Stations or vestiges of occupoUon arc fonnd, it is desirable to place on 
record any fresh evidence of tlie presenco of the Romans in the great 
■western emporium of the mineral wealth of Britain. Borlose, Lysons, 
and other writers on the antiquiUes of the country have enumerated finds 
of Roman coins, chiefly in its western parts. The first discovery ou record 
is probably that of a “ brass pot full of Roman money ” mentioned by 
Lcland as found at “ Tredine,” which may be Treryn near the Land's End. 
Silver coins have been comparatively rare ; in 1702, however, an urn was 
brought to light in a cist formed of stones set edgewise, and containing 
eighty denarii of Valentiniao, Gratian, Arcadius and other emperors, in 


* Mr. Wame’f Illastimiod Map of 
Ancient Dorset is aceompauiod by au 
lodes, in which classified lists are given 
of the numerous early remains io the 
county. It has been puuihbed in London 
by JAi, Sydenham, Tottenham Court 


Road, to whom subeoribera to Mr. Wame‘s 
loog-promued Antiquities" should 
addrese their namos. That work will 
foi-m two voh. 4to, with numerous illus¬ 
trations. 
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good condition. Amongst many finds near Falmouth sereral have been 
mentioned that have occurred ou tbo shores of Helford Haven, especially 
one at Condorah, in 1735, when not less than 24 gallons of coins of Con¬ 
stantine were disinterred. Borlase mentions also a hoard found, in 1747, 
on a branch of Falmouth harbour, consisting of brass coins weighing not 
loss than 20 pounds ; of these 3000 were examined by him ; they ranged 
from Gallienus, a.d. 260, to Carinus, a.d. 282. Occasionally coins have 
occurred in those parts in ancient tin-workings, an instance being supplied 
by the discovery of an auretis of Valeutinian, a.d. 364 ; Roman coins 
have also been noticed in barrows near Penzance. These are, however, 
only a few of the more remarkable relics of Roman times in West Corn¬ 
wall : the coins have mostly occurred iu large quantities, sometimes in 
urus, or in small roughly fashioned cists formed of slabs of stone ; they 
have been almost exclusively of the later emperors, namely of those 
who ruled in the tliird and fourth centuries, and the hoards have been 
chiefly found near the shore or the margins of tidal estuaries. The 
peculiar circumstances that may have caused so many deposits of money, 
in unusual quantities, in a district where traces of perntaneut occupation 
in Roman tiores are comparatively rare, well deserve consideration. Some 
of those vestiges have been brought before tlie InsUtuto from time to time 
by Mr. Rogers, to whom we are indebted, and also to Mr. R. W. Fox, of 
Penjerrick, near Falmouth, for the following particulars regarding the 
recent discovery. The coins, mostly second and third brass, and more 
than 900 in number, were found in ploughing near the shore, rather more 
thau a mile to tire south of Falmouth, at a spot about 400 yards west of 
Pennance Point, and near a small farm called “ Bono’s Cottage.” Mr. 
Fox describes the field, which is the property of his grandson, as a steep 
piece of land that has probably not been often ploughed. It was brought 
under cultivation this year, and a few coins were turned up ; ou further 
search about 950 pieces were found at a depth of about 12 to 18 inches, 
coated with clay that adhered closely, and only a portion had been cleaned 
witen Mr. Fox made known tbo find to Mr. Rogers. It was stated that 
a black substance like decayed skin or leather was noticed near the coins; 
the laborer by whom they were brought to light observed also that they 
scorned to have been placed in rows, arranged side by side, four rows ia 
breadth,* sloping upwai*ds on the hill-side; they had possibly been depo¬ 
sited in a leather cose or wooden box, the crumbling remains of which 
were lost amongst the surrounding earth. All the pieces seemed uew, as 
if they had not been in circulation, and the notion bos been suggested 
that the dcpqsit may have been that of a military chest concealed near the 
shore. The coins were taken into tho custody of the police, doubtless as 
“ treasure trove,” but they have been restored to Mr. Fox, who noticed a 
considerable number of second brass of Diocletian, Maximian and Con¬ 
stantine, with a small number of third brass coins. There are many 
varieties of tho cuius of Constantine. Ue mentioned a coin of Probus, or 
possibly Gallienus, in very perfect state ; reverse a ccutaur. The deposit 


* A remarkable inatance of a deposit well, os related in thU Journal, voL zi. 
of small Homan coins in rouitaux, as it p. 140; Sussex Arcbseol. ColL, Tol. viii. 
appeared, occorred in 1855 near Stor- p. 277. More tbnn 1800 coins were 
riugton, Sussex. Tboy had been placed found, ranpng from Gaudius Gotbicus 
in rows in tlte margin of a small dipping to t^onstautioo. 
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was made, as supposed, early in the fourth century. Mr. Fox expressed 
the wish that some of the coins should be preserved in the Polytechnic 
Hall at Falmouth, as possessing local interest, although possibly not rare, 
or of any great numismatic value. It is his intention to place a granite 
pillar in the field to mark the spot where the discovery was made. 

Mr. J. Yktr Burgess sent a few remarks on Roman vestiges, found 
during excavations for the main drainage works through the lower part 
of the parish of East Ham, Essex. The leaden coffins, with a sarco¬ 
phagus of stone, there disinterred on the high ground abutting on the 
marshes, have been noticed in the last volume of this Journal, p. 94. Cino- 
rary urns with other Roman ficiilia were found near the coffins, showing, as 
Mr. Burgess remarked, that the spot had been used as a place of sepulture 
by the force stationed probably at Upliall Camp, whilst the adjacent land 
was in course of reclamation from the river by captive Britons, possibly, 
after the defeat of Boadicea, a.d. 61. It is certain that part of this land 
lying in Bast Ham Marshes was given by Offa to the Monastery of West¬ 
minster ; Mr. Ynyr Burgess pointed out that the Anglo-Saxons could 
scarcely have had the ability to carry out so gigantic an operation as 
the drainage of the marsh, and we may reasonably conclude that the under¬ 
taking bad been achieved by the Romans, who were, as he observed, skilled 
alike in the arts of peace as in those of war. 

Mr. J. E. Lrb, F.S.A., communicated an account of an unusual typo 
of piled dwelling lately described in tlie Transactions of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Zurich by their President, Dr. Keller, and presenting a very 
important addition to the facts relating to the lake habitations in Switzer¬ 
land to which attention was first called by that eminent archseologist An 
illustrated translation from the German text of the whole of Dr. Keller's 
memoirs on the Pfahlbauten, and on the relics found in profuKiou on the 
shores of almost every lake in that country, will shortly be published by Mr. 
Lee. No notice of the peculiar construction to which liis observations on 
the present occasion related had been brought before English archaeo- 
lugists. He olfered some general remarks ou the varieties of the substruo- 
turo of the lacustrine dwellings, as classified by Dr. Keller, namely those 
imsed upon piles, wliich occur iu considerable number in the lakes of Smtzer- 
laiid and Northern Italy, the Fasciue-dwellings, and the Crannoges, mostly 
formed on small natural islands, but frequently strougthened or enclosed by 
piles or boarding ; such ancient habitations occur in Ireland and in Scot¬ 
land. Tlae remarkable fascine-dwelling that Mr. Lee described was found 
in draining a peat-moss, formerly a small lake called Egelsee, at Niederwyl 
near Winterthur to tbo north of Zurich ; the habitation had been 
formed, about 100 ft. from the original shore, on successive layers of 
faggots or fascines built up from the bottom of the lake, the depth of 
which appeared to have been about 14 ft. The work was braced with 
vertical and transverse timbers, and donbtless served to support a platform 
on which huts were constructed. The fascines present the appearance of 
rude basket-work, or hurdles laid alternately in different directions, gravel 
being strewed between tho layers to give greater solidity. This fascine- 
structure afforded various relics, such as stone implemcnte, broken pottery, 
barley, platted and woven linen cloth. Many curious questions are sug- 
ges^^ by Dr. Keller's observations on the foscine-coustruction and ita 
antiquity as compared with the more usual type ; the subject has been 
ably treated in his last Report, and will be given in tlie forthcoming traus- 
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ktion of Ijia mciuoiraj^ by Kr, by natnonaua 

illu&tratLQn? pinepB,red un^er Dcr Kollcr^a iminedmte dlr^ct^oTib To Engli^k 
Arohieologiatg, tho!io especialIj who nifij not bo familiar with the German 
toKtj tins full reproductlou of a Subject of oucli easentm] iotoreat ennuot fail 
to prove liighLy aeceptable^ and luajp it is ho|)«d, lead to n more carefuL 
e;iaiiiii]aCioD of such analogous remaiua ae are to be found in the Gritiah 
I^lande, 

Mrn SMiiiKY read ft notice O'f two golden lunattos or gorgets of gold 
found near Fadstow, and hrouglit for oxhibitjon by gmcions pennission of 
li.R JI. tlie Frlneo of Walcfti to wliotn tins precious troBsure-trove apper- 
tatned ae Duhe of Cornwall Mr. Soiirke's obscrvaliens arc printed iai this 
volume^ \\ 375. 

A mciuolr was then rend by a Danish aroliEcologistp Mr, CnjinLES Go:SCK> 
aitashfi to the Dftaitth embassy in London, relating to recent dlsooveries, 
ospceially in Sleswiok, and to the more ooinplete elassihcation of the veB^ 
tites of the oarhest periods, by Frefessor WorsaaOp as suggested by the 
“ liitchon-ujiddinga’* and Tai'ions pecolior remaina in Jutland and other 
parts of Dejimarlt* The late remarkable diseoyeries in tlie peat-moascs 
of Sloswink belong to Uio age of iron,^ a metal r^liich seams to hare become 
known in Scnndinavift tbiiongli: soma sudden oen4|uest; its use caunet ho 
traead in Denmark to a period enrlier than two centuries after the Christian 
era. Mr. Goacb oifered soqjo observation a on llio early ethaotogy of ills 
countiy ; On tbo praoinua oolleotioii also formed nt Flensborgi, and carefuUy 
removed to a place of safety at tlie beginning of the Into war. On the 
cession of the province the jiiva<lers insisted that tire antEciHitie*, which bad 
been coHeoted at tlie cost of the Daiiiali Govemment In tho time of 
Frttdcrick VIL, should be rendered up for trjuispori to Berlin. 

Mr. CHAni.R& NettiOU delivered a disconrao on a recent visit to the acciie 
of bis foriiier explorations and dlscovoriea In Asia Minor*- In the month of 
May laat lie rode from Epliesaa to Budrnm* Se commencad bis narrative 
hy briefly noticing the railway from Smyrna to Ephesus, and be described 
in general torois the character of the alto of the leal-named ci ty^ where an 
immense deposit of alluvial soil has filled up the ancient ports and made it 
very difficult to identify the principal edtficca, Mr. Wood, a Civil Eogineer, 
is engaged here in cicavations m the Odeum on account of the British 
Muscam, and he bao found a statue of Oonimodus itiBcribEd with the namo 
of ibat emperor on the base, and three letters from Anteninus Ptiis to tho 
people of Epbasua, Mr, hfewton thence proceeded along the unfinished rail¬ 
way works to ft meuntain-pasE between Samaun Dogb and Gumiach Dagb. 
on tbe summit of wLioli he overlooked the great plain of the MiEandor. 
This plain has bean formed in hiatorioal timeo by alinvial depoait which baa 
gradually filed up the Gulf of Latnius^ so tbp,t Fiionc, My us and Hcraclea* 
whieb were once seaport towns, are now far inland, Tbis filling up of tlie 
gulf hod oommenced iu Strabo's time wben Fricne wae distant five cnilas 
from tbe sea, and in the second century before tbo Gbrisdan era Fausaniae 
tells ea bow Myus had been abandoned by its lobabitants on sccounl of tbe 
marshes which fertned around it. At the cud of the firatday’s jouracy Mr, 
Newton slept at Sokdi, ft Turtiah village overlooking the plain of the 
Mieander, wher-t ho was hospitably roc-civicd by Mr. Clarke, an Bugliali 
mcrohant engaged in the manufacture of liquorice, wlio has resided in that 
remote Turkish village for sijteca years, and who gave some inlci'estlug 
inform Btion regaHliag the develop meat of agriculture in Asia Minor since 
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thfl repeal of the English ctum lavfs hfts encouraged eiporialion. From 
Sotoi Mth N'ewten rode nlong llie northern side of tlie Meander to Milotija* 
whore lie crossed the river by a ferTV* slecpitig on the aecotid night at 
AkUl Briefly noticing the beautiful Ionic temple at Priene, the present 
remains of KEletna, and its ancient historical importance, and aUo the interest, 
irtg diacDvei'iea of atainca mado in 1S57 on tho Saciod Way at Brancbldm^ 
Mv. Newton proceeded to describe hia third day's jonnioy, in whicli^ after 
skirting a Salt lake, the remnant of the Gulf of Lntinne^ he reached Baffi 
near Heraciea, TIda town is situated at the foot of Laimua* the mountain 
on which Diana is said to have visited Endymion^ now called BeschFaruiak* 
It command 3 a atcep mountain pass leading to Mendalet, and it inust tiavo 
been its importance m a military poaitiou which led Mansolns to seize it. 
Ascending this mountain pass Mr. Newton arrived at Mendclet, roar tlio 
ancient BeroEauan This pass has a bad reputation for robbers. Mr. 
Newton here'made scma reuiarks cn the risks in travelling iu Asia Miuor^ 
atid showed a portraiture of a celebrated eliief of a hand of brigands who 
has recently surrendered himself to the authorities at Smyrna, On the 
fourth day Mr. Newton rode ihrcugh the iii&rahea of Sari Tchai, leaving on 
his left Mylosa, the ancieut capital of the kings of Caria abandoned by 
Maiisolns for Halicarnassus, and Lahrauda, a temple on a high mountain 
dedicated to the Cariau Jupiter* which to that nation served as a pi mo of 
meeting analogous to the Temple of Jupiter Latiarls On Monte Cavo, tha 
guthariiig plate of the Latin tribes. Bassing by Tekretnbari* witich is 
probably Fsasala* the ancient port of Mylasa, but now an inland village sur¬ 
rounded by the marsbes at the mcuth of the Sari Tohai* Mr^ Newton 
reached Lis fourth Laltlog-place, TepekSi* a village in the mountains about 
an hour east of Guvsidjllik, Here ia an HcDenlo fertres^ which has never 
been noticed by iravellers* and the Tcmalns of an ancient way which pro¬ 
bably was the niEun road f^om HalleaLTiassus to Mylsua,. On the mom Eng 
of tlic fiftli day alter leaving Ephesus Mr. Newton arrived at Budrum, 
His object in going there was to inspect the ojtcavatLons now being canied 
ou there on the portion of the site of tbe Mausoleum, which he w&s obliged 
to leave unerplered iu 1^59 in consequence of the refusal of tlio owners to 
part with the houses built on this grouud, Messj's. Billotli and Salzmana 
liave reoeutly succeeded in purchasing these houses on account of the 
British Muaeum ; tltoy have demolIslLed the whole aud have nearly com¬ 
pleted the exploration of the site of the Mausoleum. In iho cenrae of the 
eicavatious up to the end of May they had found sevewl fragments of the 
colossal horses from the chariot group* parts of eeveral draped statues* 
Jiends of celossal si^s much mutElatedi and a number of portions of the 
frieze among ^vhich were two ^gnres* one a Greek, the other an Amazon* 
of great beauty. Thay have also found several inseriptious* one of which 
is a dedication to the Good Fortune,—A-yodn tCx ^—of Ptolemy Soter, ond 
to the god Serapis. This dedicatloa ia made by Arsinoe* who* it is to be 
presumed, is the Quean of Ptolemy Fhlladolphus. During Mr. Newton’s 
previous excavations at Dudrum two inscriptions wore discovered relating 
to A portico dedicated to Xing Ptolemy niid Apollo. It is probable the 
Ptolemy thuB aasDclateJ with Apollo was either Soter or Fhiladelplius. 
Tlie other inscription recentty found was a dedicatton by the dyo^np^^ or 
clerks cf the market to Aphrodite. This was discovared in a house in the 
ponthern. part of the Feriholos of the Mauaolentn oveulooking ths precise 
spot where VUtuvius places the Agora, and thus affords an interesting cou- 
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finnation of that author’s description of the topography of Haticamassus. 
Mr. Newton concluded his discourse by expressing the hope that some of 
the numerous fragments recently found on the site of the Mausoleum may 
be identified as belonging to sculptures from the same building which the 
British Museum alreadr possesses. He gave some remarkable instances 
whore fragments both of the Parthenon and the Mausoleum had been iden¬ 
tified and readjusted after lying apart for centuries. 

Mr. C. Spbenoel Grbaves, Q.C.i stated that, since the last meeting, he 
had received intelligence from Mr. Frank Calvert of extensive excavations 
at Ilium Novum, and also of the discovery of ruins as supposed, of a Temple 
of Minerva, consisting of marble columns, architraves, and portions of bas- 
reliefs, one of them being part of tlio figure of a gladiator. 

Slntiquitiesr antr tSSUirU at 9rt 

By Mr. A. W. Franks, Dir. S.A.—Four gold rings of the “penannular *’ 
type, found in the Province of Cauoa, New Granada. These relies from 
South America bear considerable resemblance to certain gold ornaments of 
the same class found in our own country. 

By Mr. Purnell. —A fragment of glass much worn by attrition, possibly 
by sea-sand, and supposed by the learned writer on Glyptic Art, Mr. King, 
to be of ancient British date. Its form has been so changed that the 
original fashion of the relic cannot be ascertained; it may have been merely 
a lump of raw material, prepared for the manufacture of beads; it is 
crystalline, containing pisiform portions of opoque paste in regular strata, 
red and white, as seen in beads found with early British remaius. It was 
found at Tenby, in South Wales. 

By Mr. B. Richardson. —Specimens of Roman pottery found in large 
quantities in the Home Close,” near a Roman entrenchment at Bourne, 
Lincolnshire. These remains, brought to light during the formation of an 
embankment for the Bourne and Spalding Railway, have been supposed to 
indicate the site of Roman Pottery works. The clay is of excellent 
quality. A singular ewer or bottle of red glazed ware was found, in form 
of an animal with short diminutive feet and a handle extending over the 
back from the neck to the tail. The Cardyke runs at the east end of 
Bourne ; interments and ancient remains have been noticed near the spot 
where the fictilia lay ; also coins of Constantine and other emperors, with 
portions of tessellated fioors. 

By the Rev. Greville J. Chester. —Two Hebrew MSS. of portions of 
Holy Writ; their date has been assigned to the close of the twelfth 
century. 

By Professor Westwood. —A drawing of a sculptured cross, of which 
the fragments were found in 1838 in demolishing the ancient parish church 
of Leeds ; they had been built into the walls of the belfry and clerestory as 
materials. The height when the portions were reunited was about 10 feet, 
the shaft is surmounted by a Greek cross ornamented with riband-work 
and elaborate decoration of the same character intermized with richly 
foliated designs, figures of saints, and other sculptures was to be seen of 
each of the faces of the shaft. Professor Westwood attributes this in¬ 
teresting relic to the ninth or early port of the tenth century. A repre¬ 
sentation of this cross has been given by Mr. Wardell, in his Memorials of 
the Antiquities of Leeds, and also in Gent. Mag., vol. xUi. N. S. p. 45. 
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The sculptmeil fi agmeiitg were remoted to Ltmdon, and exEat at thfi pro- 
tima in private poaaeaaieu in the Bouth of Kiigland, Pjrofeesor West- 
wood eipreaaed gtojit rogret tEiftt a relie of bo mucL locnl intcreat ahoiild 
not have been preaerred Jo its proper place neat Uio aite of iho fir&t place 
of Chnattac M'orabEp at Lecde- 

Ej Mr, OirOriiEtD^ F*S.Au—An octagooal casket with pyramidal cover^ 
in alJ about 15 incJios bigb. The fi'amowork h of wood, each of ti)e 
extotior focoa being adorned with a bas-rolief carved in bone and cncloaed 
within a border of martniotcrie. Bach baa-i'clief is format! of tiiree upright 
pieeea of bone, placed aide by side, of which the aurfacea exhibit the convex 
abapa of the hou* j at t!ic sldea cf the baa'Pehef fire two twisted coluiniia sup^ 
porting an Italian Gothic arch with tracery cf open work in tlie spendrcLe 
abovCi Thio arch ia carved in fi acparatc piaca cf bone, which ia fixed aci'oaa 
t!ia whole anbjact and cneloaea it under a canopy^ The has-relicfa i-cpnaseiit 
eight scansfi from tbs fife of Ffii'ia, of which the first shows him as nn infant 
swaddled in the manner atill prevaloat ip Italy, and home by the 'hand- 
maidetis of Hecuba i tha next represents hie delivery to a hardsenau for 
orposci’fi! the third his prcsentaticn by the herdeman to liie wife; the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth his educatioD and chatgo of cabtlo on Mount Ida ; 
the seTenth the judgment cf the three geddeeaea ; find the eighth the 
abdnciicu of Helen, Why the story bare tanninatcB bo abruptly can only 
he conjoctored ;—perhaps from the accidental ineompleteuess of tha manu- 
Bcript from whose Elluminatious the artist may have borrowed Ins designs,— 
the mauusoript being probably fin Italian romanca or poem, for in the 
fourtoerith century the Greek authors in their onginal form were pmotl- 
colty unknown. On the cover ara eight smaller baa-rehefa^ one representing 
two figures b&aring escutobeouSd which probably werio oucc colored 
with heroldio ebargcB, and the otlier seven exhibiting allegorical figuvas of 
the Cardinal Virtues. Cnsketa of this kind, which were used by ladies 
for jewels or arttclca of the toilette {like the Greek yjyjnWej), are found 
chiefiy In the Venctiao towns, where they arc suppoBsd to Lave been made. 
Tbs style of design, howov-er, both in figures and dsccraticns, sccius bor¬ 
rowed fi'om TuseiiJiy, aetd ivei'haps is a reminiscence of the school which 
Giotto founded at Pa Jus in 1306, The arched canopies of this casket are 
iudeed quite in the style of Or San MioheJe fit Florence, which was finiehed 
by Orgagtift In IbiS. Tho figures, tliccgh wanting the classic coutonrs 
wlilch first appeared in the aculpture of tJie following century, haTe that 
peculiar gi'oce and naitwiif of movement, with that simplicity in tlie arrange^ 
nient of drapery, wbicli diatinguisK the beat Gothic period; and the out¬ 
line and mouldings of the casket, as well as the borders of marquetcrie, 
have all tbs elegaiiee of Giotto's sebooh On the eyes aiid lips of the 
figures are slight remfiina of color. The casket, though not in a perfect, ia 
in a very genuine condition, having undergone no restoration. Some 
alight portions of the canopies and mouldinga arc broken away, but the 
bas-rtliefs are all cDtirc, and in their original pcsitioua. The lock is lost, 
but its place la seen iitside, tbekcy-holc hetng pierced through the first bae- 
rctief In tbs series. Tlie cover is attached almply by two piccca of wire 
fixed in its woodwork, looped with two corrcspondiog wires fixed in the 
body of the casket. 

By the ETcn. Robeut Cokzoji*—T wo Helmets of the fifteenth century, 
one of them being a sped men of imusual interest; it had probably formed 
part of the equipment of tho great Earl of Warwick, Bichard Eeauchfimp, 
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appointed by Henry V. in 1422 p^uardian of his only son, Henry of 
Windsor ; the Earl was Regent of Franco t. Hen. VI., and died iu 1440. 
The original crest of wood, the head of the swan as seen in tlio helm under 
the head of the Earl’s effigy in the Beauchamp chapel at Warwick, had been 
preserved with tlie remarkable helmet exhibited by Mr. Curzon, who hod 
sought in vain to obtain possession of the crest, now in decayed, worm- 
eaten, condition. 

By the Rev. FaasK Newikotox, tlirough Mr. Thomas Boxn.—A draw¬ 
ing of a block of stone found lately in tlie south wall of a small cliapel on 
the north side of the chancel of Wool church, Dorset. The stone, described 
by Mr. Bond as of coarse Purbeck marble, had been used as wall-material, 
and placed, it is believed, in an inverted position. The dimensions are 
10 in. by 8 in., height 5 in. ; on one face there are four cup-shaped cavities, 
each 3 in. in diameter and in deptli; the surface of these cups is blackened, 
as if by unctuous matter burnt in them ; it has been supposed that they 
may have been used as cressets or lamps. In tbo dormitory at Durham, 
there was a square stoue at each end, wrought with twelve hollows for 
tallow, for lighting that chamber.* We ore, however, iudebted to Canon 



Rock for the suggestion that the cavities in the stone fouud at Wool were 
intended to hold the three ampullce for the holy oils, and the vessel 
for the salt, used at baptism. The consUlutions and ordinances give 
special instructions for custody of the oils : “ Chrisma, oleum sanctum et 
iufirmorum ... sub fideli custodia, scris adbibitis, consorventur.”-* For 
carrying out this precept Dr. Rock states that he has noticed several 
singular appliances in the walls of ancient English churches, and ho is 
of opinion that the singular stone found at Wool may have been originally 
placed in some cavity or place of safe keeping for a like purpose. 

By Mr. W. J. Beunhabd SMirn,—An ancient Mexican object worked 
out of green stone, mounted, probably in South America, to serve as a 


* Davies, Bites and Ceremonies of Dur¬ 
ham, cited by Mr. Gordon Hills, Joorn. 
Brit. Arch. Assoc. 1866, p. 107, whsre 
noticesof several stone condle-etonds may 
be found. 

* Constitutions of Walter Bisbop of 
Durham, 1252. See alto those of Richard 
Bishop of Salisbury, 1217; Spelman, 
CondL voL IL, p. 142; and Canon Rock's 


Chiuch of Our Fathers, vol. IV. p. 69. 
Mr. Newington stated that another relic 
of interest is preserved in bis church, 
namely an embroidery, with figures of 
tbs Apostles, supposed to have belonged 
to Bindon Abbey, from which also many 
stones used in the fabric may have been 
obtained. 
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irenpftnT fATuiU&rly called a. "alnng shot.'*—Tatiy-bojird, of (he Bevent&enth 
ceniyryj ebtamed in liolland ; it is of oak carved iiitd glided with deco¬ 
ration in color. 

By the Rev. T. FtnxEn RtrssBLL. T.S-A.—A copy of the Scrum Mie&al, 
a MS. e.'iecotcd by an KiigliAh Hcrlbc in tlie latter part of the Ofteenth 
century, and of cocfeiderable tnCertat oo aiocourit of tlie rubrics and Inforrno- 
tion that k supplies in regard to ritual details. 

Uy Mr. LATJiAiij tlnon^k Mr. Hewitt.—Twc-lmnded sword preaerved at 
NewnliniHj CrJoucestei fthirej and traditionally supposed to have been a gift 
from King John to tlic coi-poration at that place. This weapon nieaaurea 
6 ft. in lengths the blade &2in., the cross'guai dfc 20^ in. On the hlade 
appears an arched crown, a forga-niark that see ms to be n rude represen¬ 
tation of a crown Eurraotinted by a croan, and the following inaciiplion :— 
lOiitr MORSU UAiEit ' Tnis soEtn DID REFAt^it ' 1594. Rudder^ the 
Glouceatcrthire hlatarian, describes this eword, observing tliat Kewnham 

was an ancient borough^ af which In the time of Edward 1. the sheriff 
returned only fivo in the co-unty,—Bristol, (ylouceater, Berkeley, Duralej 
and Newnhani, and It was governed by a Mayor and Burgeaeos, Tha 
sword of state given to them with thglr charter by King John^ and still 
preaerved to be shewn in teBtimony of thelf former greatuesa and batter 
condition, ie of steel Bnely polished and ornamented with Ourions work¬ 
manship.Rodder proceeds to remark regarding the ancient body corpo¬ 
rate that ** bating lost their charter they still contlmie by proscriptive 
right to elect a mayor aTiniiaUy» on the Monday night cRer St, Hillary, but 
neither the mayor nor nlderinen, of wimm there are sis* have any authority 
over the town, which Is governed by two beams or constablee" ^ Tlie 
date qf the swoni seems, as Mr, Hewitt informs us, to be early in the reign 
of Henry Vlll.; the grip and scabbard having probably been renovated by 
John Morse. 


DORCHESTER MEETINQ. 

August 1—8. 

TaE programme for the meeting, at the ancient DumoMiria, was most 
saliifactoriiy carried out, and the attendance was very good. Among 
others, there were preaent during the week* the Marquis Camden, K. G,* 
Frcsidentj the Bishops of Oxford and Salisbury, tho Hon. Lord Weaves, 
V. F, Sooiety of Antiquaries of Scotland, Mrs. and Mi&s Ucaves, Lord 
Enniskillen, Sir R. Kirby, Frofesger Buekiuan, Sir S, Qlynne, Bart., 
F.S.A,, General Shirley, Lady' Smith, Mrs, Berthon Preston, Hr. J* 
FJoyer, M.F., and Mrs, Floyer, Mr. E. B. Sheridan, M.F., Mr. Bereeford 
Hope, M.P., D.C.L., F*S.A., Fresident of the Royal Institute of British 
Arohitecta, the Von, Archdeacon Huitable, MrA,, the Vcn. Archdeacon 
Sanctuary. Sir J. Boileau, Bart.* Sir T, Winnington, Bart., M.F,, Octa- 
vius Morgan, M.P.* General Lefroy, the Mayor of Dorchester (Dt, Ald- 

* Huddsr, Hist. Qloac., p. irL The date on the blade ia there given inocr« 
roctly es 1554. 
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ridge), the Rer. W, Barnes, B.D., Camb., the Rev. C. W. Bingham, M.A., 
Col. Sturt, M.P., Mr. D. Laing, Mr. Wingfield Digby and Miu Digby, 
Mr. C. Tucker, Mr. J. H. Parker, Mr. E. A. Freeman, Rev. E. Venables, 
Mr. J. Burtt, Rev. £. Hill, Rev. Dr. Jones, Ac. 

Ikacouiul Mebtisg. 

August 1. 

Lord Nbaves in the Chair. 

This was held in the Town-hall at 3 p.m. Owing to delay on the part 
of the Great Western Railway, the Marquis Camden was not present at 
the opening, and the chair was in consequence taken by Lord Neaves. 

The Mayor of Dorchester welcomed the Institute on the pai t of the Cor¬ 
poration, and was followed by the Bishop of Salisbury, who spoke in the 
name of the clergy and laity of his diocese. He believed the objects of the 
Society were such as to meet the cordial approbation of laity and clergy, 
who were both interested in the preservation of the records of the past. 
He did not wish to say they were desirous of reproducing the past; but, 
whilst endeavouring to forward the present interest, they did not forget 
what they owed to their predecessors, and what benefits they had gained 
from their experience. lie could assure them he felt competent, in the 
name of the clergy and laity of the diocese, to convey to the Society a 
hearty expression of welcome. 

In the midst of his Lordship’s speech the noble President arrived, and 
took the chair. 

Mr. Floyer, M.P., and Mr. R. B. Sheridan. M.P., also spoke; as did 
Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., who remarked that the noble Marquis and hiai- 
self hod had the pleasure of takiug a trip upon the Great Western Rail¬ 
way, and they were landed at Dorchester only an hour too late. After 
many green fields, swelling hill-tops, moors, waving plantations of fir and 
oak, and deep emerald green meadows, they came to Dorchester. The 
first things that greeted them upon their eutrance were avenues of ma¬ 
jestic trees, such as they read of and met with in continental towns, and of 
which they seldom found examples near English towns ; for boulevards 
seemed to be a sort of pleasure to obtain which they must endure the risks 
of sea-sickness. There was one circumstance that he could not but feel 
particularly struck by. When they entei-ed the room, the Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury was speaking ; and when he remembered what diocese tliey 
were in, and that fact, he could not but call to mind one of the most 
touching incidents tlmt had occurred during the congresses of the Institute. 
Some years ago the annual meeting was held in tlie city of which the rigl>t 
rev. speaker was now the prelate, though at that time his honored pre¬ 
decessor (Bishop Denison) filled the throne, and he (Mr. Beresford Hope^, 
with other members of the congress, had the happiness to be his lordship s 
guest. Few people knew at that time, when the Bishop of Sarum was 
working so eagerly, not only for the enjoyment of his company, but for the 
good of archwology, how early aud late he was labouring with most de¬ 
voted real among those who were suffering under the pestilence of cholera 
in that city. At this congress, in which the Bishop of Salisbury hod a 
right to take his place, he could not but recall the connection there was 
between the see he filled and the Institute, through his predecessor. 
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CAitdEsf raD^l[lrkc!^ ttiat Mr. BeregfordI H&pe having thanlted tliem 
all in niucli letter Lennt, tlinn he OoLiy> Itc wnuld saj but a fow words to 
eiprea& bia gratifieatiou in coming to what wafi to Idtn a part of the 
country^ lie felt deeply that they would all concur with him in regretting 
that the chair was not filled by the late lamented noble lord* who it was 
originally intended should preside, the late Earl of llchestcr. He was euie, 
as he said [aat year, in in traducing Lord Leigh aa PresUleiit at Warwick, 
til at they would have derived groat haiiefit from having as their chairman 
one who waft wall acquainted with the county, and with the people 
dwelling in it. He eould only assure them that he would do hie best 
aa their President, and he hoped that tJiey would giTo him their kind 
indulgence. 

The Rev, G. W. BiyaHAw. of Bingham's Mcleembo, then read the fol¬ 
lowing introductory pper upon the Antlquitiea of tlie County. 

Before he proceeded tc tlie husmess which was put into his hande* 
he wlftticd to aiprcsft hift cordial gratutationfi on seeing his Lordship and 
his other friends and hrethi'su of the Institute here cn thU occasion. For 
many a yaar had it been the aspiration of his heart, as he knew it was of 
his lamented friend Lord Ilehcster, that the Institute should hold a mooting 
in Dorset* the antiquities of which had baen so little examined and so little 
understood. He llierofore could not help &ayirig ihctc few’words regarding 
his own feelings On the occaaiiin, and ha would proceed to give what he 
feared would be a very meagre aketcli of the antiquities of the county. 
Whatever minor qucEtions (VLr. Bingham said) may be raised respecting 
the etymology of the county name* thera can ho no doubt that the word 
Dm, or Dour, allied with the Greek v5»p, water, is the root and fcutida- 
tion from ivhlch it springs. This is found in the Dnrjiguela of Asser, him¬ 
self a Briton* the AoupiTptyft of Ftolecny, the DuraovatJa of Antoninus* 
the Doi'sfetas* or Dom&utaa of the Saxon Chronicle^ and still retained in 
the modem names of Dorsetsinie* and Dorchostor, ite ancient capital town. 
Whether in their original home on the otiier side of the Channel, or after 
their tL-aoshiptuent to tliis* our ancestors, as we do* “ dwelt by the wave ; " 
and througl] ail the invasicnE tbat have swept over our hllle and valleys 
during ttie last 3000 years, we have retained this aliort and fi'ngmentary 
description of their habits and locality. Tho last few years have done much 
to erase the more material relics of prehistortc times. It is now no longer 
the coACi aft in Jloi'occ'ft days> tliat tho builder is tlie enemy to the plough* 
hut that the plough makes havoc of everythiug in the shape of building ; 
still there are few parts of England which can a^ord so aufiioieut a repre¬ 
sentation of primitive antiquity as the county of Dorset* and indicate 
so clearly what Britain must have been even. before the Occupation of 
the Romans. WEtliiu three miles of Dorohester we laavc one of those 
mngnificerit hllbforta—the caet-au of tho Britons—which, like the “ Pah “ 
of ilio New Zealander* was probably tlie strOTighold of the tribe in seasons 
of aggression and warfare. There U every reason to suppose that this is 
the of Ptolemy—Jfiegeii-duii Castle, or the Castle of the Hill, On. 

the nelglihotu'ing heiglits in all diroetions maybe seen the tombs of brave 
men who lived, perhaps, before Agametnuon," still oiijoying the distiuetiou 
which Hector promised to tho ohampion who uboMld oppose him.—a tomb 
looking over the hioad soa. I need not (Mr* Bingham observed) enter 
into any detailed description ; it wifi be visited under the guidance* 
we liope, of those who ore more competent to do justice to it* Bu^ce it to 
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say, that no'grander specimen of these fortresses exists amongst us; 
though Hutchins reckons no less than some tTrenty-fiTC in Dorsetshire. I 
have sometimes indulged the thought that the Durotriges might have been 
one of those two validutimcB gentis, which Vespasian subdued, together* 
with the Isle of Wight, and that some of these hill-forts might have been 
included among the oppida which he is recorded to have carried. To 
specify a few of the more prominent: proceeding a few miles to the west¬ 
ward, wo come to Kggardon, or Aggerdun, and to the castwai'd, just beyond 
Lulworth Castle, to Flower’s Barrow ; near Wimborue we find Badbury, or 
Bndbury-rlngs, the Badaii-burig of the Saxon Clironicle, and conjectured— 
may not I say proved ?—by Dr. Guest to be the Mont Badmicut, the 
Bccuo of a great battle. Overhanging the Vale of Blackmoor wo have 
Kawlabiiry-rings, more popularly called IBullbarrow Dungeou ; also Hod and 
Haineldon, the twin giants frowning down on the valley of the Stour. 
Near Bere Regis we shall have an opportunity of seeing Woodbury Hill, 
and, near Mitboruo St. Andrew, Wcatherbury Castle, or Castle-rings. 

Of the ordinary peaceful homes of the Britons I know not that we have 
a right to expect abundant indications. If, however, wo are justified in 
supposing that there was any similarity between the habits of the Germanic 
tribes, as described by Tacitus, and theirs, we may trace enough to esta¬ 
blish the existence of no inconsiderable population. It is well known,” 
says the bistorian (Germ. c. xvi.), ** that the Gormans have no cities, nor 
even allow of connected dwellings. They live apart, wherever a spring, or 
a plain, or a wood attracts them. They build the villages, not as we do, 
with the bouses close to each other; but each individual surrounds his 
house with an open space, cither as a preservative from the accident of fire, 
or in ignorance of architecture. They do not even use mortar, or tiles ; 
rough timber, without regard to beauty or comfort, being the only mate¬ 
rial. They also dig subterraneous caves, and bedaub them above with 
quantities of mud, as a place of refuge in winter, and as a receptacle for 
the com.” Of both these classes of habitations abundant indications are 
to be found in Dorset. Certain reticulated seams, either in the green¬ 
sward of the downs, or apparent on the surface of the arable fields at Syd- 
ling. Maiden Newton, Melcombo Horsey, dtc., represent the former ; whilst 
the hybemacula are to be seen at Bondsleigb, SliilHngstone, and elsewhere. 
With regard to tho more permanent homes—those sepulchral barrows to 
which reference has been made—they have been almost too extensively 
ransacked, and an ample and instructive assortment of their contents will 
be found in tlie Temporary Museum. Little bos been added, and perhaps 
little remains to be added, to tho exhaustive paper on ** The Dorsetshire 
Barrows,” contributed by the late lamented Dorsetshire antiquary, Mr. 
John Sydenham, to the Archseologio (vol. xxx. pp. 327—338). What¬ 
ever further secrets can be elicited, Mr. C. Wame will no doubt reveal in 
his forthcoming work, “ The Celtic Tumuli of Dorset.” On one point 
only would he (Mr. Bingham) venture to throw out a remark, that whereas 
a few years since it was denied tliat any admixture could be detected of 
Britisli and Roman interments, both Mr. Austen and he himself (more 
recently) had discovered Roman coins amongst the coarse unbaked pottery 
of the more primitive tribes. 

Probably one of the oldest Celtic relics in Dorsetshire is the stone- 
crowned barrow, called the Agglestone, standing on the heath near Stud- 
land. Though generally deemed to be in situ, it has been apparently rea- 
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dcred morfl conapicucme bj fli'tififisiil manipulnti&n at its has^, anfl with the 
not improbiible object of i^iiJeriug it moyeablo a Logan or rocking-atene^ 
The Ceme Giant, too> a gigantic figure carved up&n tlso chalk }fil! Bitlc, 
though neccBaity lias compelled! ns to oxclnde him fkun the programme, for 
he lies remote from railwaya, is worlliy ofaviait; and whatever his pre- 
ciae age may ha, incemtestahij claims the honor of being our oldest iniia- 
hitant. A fe^r ieol&tod stones, ftlfio, which may have been heretofore 
objects of worship, and are still the sobject of much trivial folkdore* as 
well as cromlechs, &c., arc scattered hero and there in the nciglihomhood. 
"We have nothing to tench respecting the TOstigca, hut ninch to Icarjj. 
Aa old friQuci. whom I d&tcct by bis initials in the lost Cotiutp 

CJtt*o»icEc, claims them rather as the property of Geology than of A rcli ap¬ 
ology, but I am inclined to think that, like the Agglestons, they may have 
often been conrerted to religicna uses, and tlius handed over from tlie one 
science to the other* Flint weapons^ and a few rude gold ornBuieuts hate 
been occasionally found, but t]i&y are certainly not so fL'c^jnent as might be 
expected. Some splendid apeckneiiB of the latter were dug up iu 1B40 at 
Beorhackett, and exhibited by the late Earl Bighy. They have been 
described in the Archaeological Journal, vol- vii* p. 64, 

It is now, however, high time that 1 should pass on to the Uiatorie 
Period, aitd hero we poasesa iu Dorgetshira abundant proofa of Roman 
occupation. The least practised cj* would at once perceive that we are 
assembled at tliis moment at the angle of tlia main vi® of a Roman stetive 
camp. Its soTTOnnds the town, now planted with trees, iu some 

places in the fossa, in others in the debased and crumbled n^ger. At ono 
point, a little to the left of tlie wcBtorn gate, the roinaina of a vongb Romou 
wall may he seen. Within a hundred yards of this spot a tesselated pave¬ 
ment^ a portion of which is preserved in the chapel of the gaol, lias heao 
cxbumed within the lost few years. In feet it ifl starcely possible to dig iu 
any pBTt of the area of eighty acres included within the uailfttm, whlcli has 
not been much disturbed, wit]]out finding Roman pottery or coins, pave- 
msut, ornaments, cr implements of one kiitd or a]iother, Some Hue sped* 
mens of these will be oxitibited^ no dmibfi, in tlm Musccuu of tbc Institute; 
and I would Invite the special attention of the members to some iTOiiiurk- 
able Tclica deposited in the County Museum, by the Rev. K. Moulc, 
Including, umorig other interesting things^ csitain oriismonts formed of 
Kimmeridgc coal, and pirovLiig, if proof were wanting, that the theory, first, 

I believe, foi'med by Mr, J. Sydenham, but Jtow' gen dually atioptod, that 
the so-called "coal-mouey " was merely tlie refuae of the latlie. Tbc 
Amphitbsstre, commonly called Majaibury^ringa, a short dUtnnoc: outside 
the southern jjOrfa:, speaks for itself. Thongh I can find no authority for 
Hutebins^a statement idfiat Agricola encouraged the Britons to build aoiplji' 
theatres, .in order to introduce luxuries, and to sofltcu llie fici'ce and rough 
temper of the population^ I can quite understand the Roman Inaperator, 
whoever be was^ avaiiiug himself of the obvious capacity of the Britcus for ^ 
constructing earth-worka, iu order to provide recreatiou both for the coti- 
qucrcra and tlie conquered, Wo ahall see that its dimensiena are far 
beyond what they might at first sight appear.. Dr* Stukeley's calculation 
was'ttiatit would contain very nearly 13^000 apcctators. Poundbury, 
filgOj at a few hundred yards from the western pcrta, ilmugh the old 
notieu that it was the JWtertuM of DumovAriu scema tboreughly unte* 
liable^ hears to my ejci very decided inarka of Roman workmanship. To 
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my !niifpri?c I find that Mr. W^rne, in hia Mip and Index, whieli Lava 
only just put into my hands, claims it as a Danish camp. Entil lia 
juatihca Llila opiiiiuu by adequate prcofg, I veailura to reserve luj own. I 
do Ttot pr^Eioma to cqi]tr4<]ict bicn, hut Camden's etatcinciit that it was tlifi 
camp of Sueno, k,T>. 1003, would appear to rest on no very solid fonnda- 
tlon, j and there could Le no great probability that the Danish rovera 
would havs hod time ct opportunity to oenscruet so eitensiire a camp, at 
fiueli a distance from the pen» tliC bato of tliotr watUko optratEona. Wo 
owe the pre-hcrvatioii of botlt these last-mentloned moi^uments of antiquity 
to the interference of EenioLia areliscologists. A few years ago both were 
tlrreatfliiod by the ruthless railway eegiaeGrs i but Mr, Wamc hiuise!f was 
the main instrunignt ill pOLSuading them to spare the foraier, and the kto 
Tospucted Mr. A. D. Treyte succosafully led the forlorn hope in belialf of tbo 
latter^ ^rhe te&Bckted pavements at Weymouth, Slicrborno, Derrlishj Ram- 
pUbam, Wynford, and elsewhere, arc strongly iudicatiTre of ulong atidpeace-i 
ful poawjaaion of the district by the Romans. Mr BiLi^ham here referred 
to tlic beautiful Frampton pavoineuts uncovered io 1795, and a description 
of winch was published by Lyeona, with eugL-avEugs by Rugklicart. Ha 
capccEaliy adflCrt&d to tbo Gbristiau niouogram which is found in them 
amidst heatlicn cuEblcuis. He also spoke of Uie Roman oneaiupaieut in the 
Bi'itish earth-work at IfodiiiU, Tbo Roman stations ap^>ear to Lave been 
LoAdmis, or Lyme : CVnca Arixa, Charmeuth ; Borfilies- 

ter; Wiinbome J Gifiunniunt, Weymouth *, JforicHiiuirt, 

\'(/araliani; jSoiiwZftEmtujrt, Poole ; and Itarntum, Here. The Fin Jee- 
fiiatm scums to bavc run Uirough tlio county front Woodyatet, pn^eing by 
lEyrchestcr to Dfidport; with a bianch from Dorchester to tho Fosse- 
way at JijrihiEts or llchefttcr, and aiiotlicr to CrewkernCH 

1 hnew not, continued Mr. Bingham,, at what precise period we are to fis 
the date of Mr* Millais’ noble picture in tUlg year's liihibitlon* where tho 
grim British wife so auwillinglj reltuquEahcs her Roman husband on the 
clialky shores of Dorset, but there la no doubt that the county formed no 
iaconaiderablo portion of the domtuions of thy kings of Weasei { that 
Aid helm, one of the brightest lights of the middle agaa, was consecrated 
first Bisbop of Slisrborne about the year 705 ; that King Bcortrlo was 
buried at Wareliam about 734 ; that the elder brotlicra of King Alfred, 
Ethelbald and Etlielbert, were buried at Sherborne, and Ethelred, the next 
hi'Othcr and succesaor, at Wimboi'ne > and that Edward the Martyr waa 
assfisginatcd by liie atepmothcr* Elfrida, in 978, at Carfes Gate, or Corfo 
CMtlc. During much of this period our shores seoiu to have been peculiarly 
ei nosed to the incursions of the Danes ; and w® road of tliom at Pori» 
supposed to ba Poi tland* at Cliannouth, Warohini. and Swanwicb, wbe^ 
120 of their barte were wrecked* It ia, however, gome what remarkable 
that we appear to have few antiquities which can ho accurately referred 
either to Saion or Danish types. The great cnajority of our plaee-namM, 
as well aa our dkiectkal cxpressiooa, are unmiatakably Saioc, and to tfna 
extent til at people have left thnir im press upon the diotnet ; but of Dnnisli 
relics I know none ; and it U very i-aro, 1 imagine, that either ih Oar 
bori-ows or elsewhere have any of the urne, or weapons^, or ornanients 
come to light, which are generally ascribed elsewhere to the Anglo-tiaioa 
period. In this age* however, moat of our great monasteries ware foundod. 
Kinfr Conwalh. who died a.d, 673, is said to hare been a benefaetor to 
Sherborne. Cuthbtith, sister to King loo^ built the monotlcry at Wiua^ 
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Tjonia A.E^ 71S {Angl^Sason CJtromclt). Alfred f&undod tlie Benedict 
dne l^unnet^ &t Shaftesbury c. SSS j Atbclatan, the Benediedao Monjisterj 
at UHton^ about 933 : Bthelmar, Earl of Devon, that at Ceroe ff. 937 t and 
Ore^ the House-carle^ or jS^nomus, of Canute^ that at Atibotsbury 
]026+ Itfr* Bingham here described aome original oharterB, signed by 
Edgar, Caiiuta, AroLbblio^ DQuatan, &e., relating to this One or Orcy, 
and now amoogat the munimeats of the Earl of llgheaier. 

Doriatsliirc waa a f&Tonrite liunti tig-ground of some of the iHonnnii 
kings, eipecially of King Jolm, who afforested large tracts of the countyj 
and CDUstandy Tislted Porehestor^ Foorstock, Bcre, 6i]1inghani» Corfe,, 
Canferd^ and other jtlacesr The two Norman caetlee, Corfe and Slicr- 
horne, of irhleh any coaeidcrablo rsmains exist, wo shall hure an oppor- 
■tuniiy of fleeing. Their fatoB were aomewbat similar—botli of them 
Jia\lng been gallantly defended during the civil wars by liigh-epirlted 
ladies, and both of them doomed to de&tmotion by the same inentorabla 
conquerorfld Mr. Bingliam proceeded to observe tliat, in regard to mo- 
naatic remains, there ware some at Cerne and Abhotshury which ought 
to be eiamined^ hut it woe impassible to extend tbeir researches to the 
whole of the county on this occasion { he trnstad that wbat they would 
Roa ou their first viait would induce them to come again, and ffnish the 
work at another time. Aa to ohurchoa, the three finest—ho did not men- 
tien them in tlie order of iutorcBt, but os they were to be taken in tbeir 
excurSEons—w^re Sherborue, Wimbotno, and Milton. Thoy would atao 
find many other fine churehea acattered througli the aounty—Cenie, Brill- 
pert, Beaminster, Poor stock, Bore Regia, a very eurlouB Norman eliureli at 
Studlabd, and a singular church at Maideii NewfOn, which contained, be 
was aBsured, unqucBtiouahle Saxon work. There wob also a fine tower at 
Fiddletrenthide, and Bcmo interesting pointing at YotmiuBter. The Bor- 
eet eharcheo could not compete wjtU tb& Perpendicular towera and carved 
oak screens and roofs of Somcreet, but almoBt every little chureli in the 
county, whieli had not the misfortune of being over-reatoreLh ccntained 
features interesting to the arcbreelogist, which rendered them worthy of 
being visited. Norman work waa comnion in Elio village ohurclies, and 
many O’f them bad rcmaikahlo fonts i drawings of that at Mclbniy Bubb 
were exhibited in the Temporary Museum^ and it would challenge rivalry 
for cnric&ity with any font which tills county contained. One of tiie most 
remarkable features was that tbe carving waa all up-aiJc-down i there 
seemed every reason to suppose that it bad always been in that poBitiou ; 
the animals sculptured upen it were on tlieir heads, and they were all 
rolled together by the folds of a snake. Besidea the liouseB they would 
visit* there were many others wbicli would be well worthy of attention on a 
future occasion. Among these were Mclbury* th& real donee of Lord Hebe 5 - 
tor; Parnbam.the seat of Sir Henry Oglander; Hauferd, wliicb belonged to 
the late Mr. Ker Seymer i and Grange House, the residence of the Rev. 
N. Bond, with an eicecdingly beautiful Elixabetban front. There wero 
alflo jaisjiur houscB at Wraxall and Toller Frairum j there was likewlflc a 
hcraoe with wLieh curioais traditioug are connected at Wolveton. Lnlworth 
Castle, aithough not a Norman structure, was well worth seeing ; and Hr. 
Weld, with very hind liberality, had invited the Institute to partake of 
his bospitality, if the mombera ahould have an opportunity of visilinw 
that place, ® 

With regard to histgry, Hr. Bingliam obflcrved that he bad little time 
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to touch on events conneottd with Queen ilnrgaret larded nt 

Weymouth in 147L, In tlie civi! wars, it was a land dobateOiblQ t 
Oharlee II> passed through tlio conuty after the battle of Worcester ; tlio 
county was also the scene of MornnOuth's landing* As to the Worthies 
of Dorset* Puller, who was connected with tliie county hy Tcsidence and 
preferment* gave but a short li&td He mentioned Cardinal Merton and 
Archbishop Siafford. Among the soldiers, he conuncudcd “ Littio 
Hasket, that greet eoldier*" he aiso mentioned tlie flrst Earl of Bedford, 
the founder of the Itouse of Ruseell* as well as another soldier* of whom 
many now present had perilapa never heard—^Sir Richard Bingham, a 
great warrior in the days of Queen ELizuheth* ouo of the persona specially 
nppointod to make provision for re&i&tlng tlie Armada. He was the 
founder of that branch of hia family which still eslsted in Ireland, and 
wea said hj Fuller to be "Fortis a^iio felii.Hutehitis mentioned 
aevera! otlicr Dorset Worthies ; and there was one tliat might well daina 
mention tm the preaeot oceasieo, though hia nnuie was better known in 
America tlii^u in England—John White, tlie patriarch of Dorcheater, a 
most respectable clergyman, and, at the time of the great rohellio'n, rcctot 
of St. Peter Is, iu Doreh eater, in the porch of which church lie was buried* 
though there is no monument to his memory. He could hardly he Called 
One of the "Pilgrim Fathers,’^ hut perhaps a **Filgriiai Grandfather.'* 
He eent Out aJarge uuiuher of youths to America* who tliera founded 
the town of Dorchester* now in a nrucii more flouriahing condition than 
the oiugiual town. 

Tho county was fortenata in topographers. Their first topographer 
was an author named Coker, helicvcd to be a clergyman* and prehcibly 
Vicar of Tinclelou, who wrote a sketch of Uie history of Doraetshtre in 
1630* but it j-emaitied in n^anuacript for about a hundred years* It was 
well worthy of notice, both as baing very quaint, aud giving a renuukahio 
account of the traditions at that time existing in - Horset. Coker wont 
over the wlioie of the county* and eunmerated tha families that lived In 
it, and thus peihapa ho laid the fouudatwn of Hutchins's History, well 
known to ho one of the best topographical deseriptioua lliat exists of any 
county. Hui chins was bom in 1698, iu Dm ch ester* or in tho immediste 
■ neighbourhood; Id 5 fatlicr. was curate of Bradford Peverell. He was 
educated at the Grammar School at Dorelicster, and when he was old 
enough to take orders, Im become curate of fill too Abbey, and wag 
usher at the Gramnmr School then csisiiog at that place. He engaged 
himself there, hie biographer eaid, in an occupation " much more useful 
toothere than agreeable to himself;" hut eoon after* he wasprofetTcd to 
the living whicli, ho (Mr. Bingham) uow occupied at Melcomhe Horsey, 
Ho wag entirely deaf* and during a long life, both there and at Wareham* 
to which he afterwords was appointed, he worked at hia hietory, con- 
stantly acarehiug through tho muiituiont ehe&ta of the principal fatnllies 
iQ tlie county. Ha thuo built up that most valuable history, which he 
ritvcr lived to see published, since it woe not geveu to ilie world until a 
year after his dentil. It was a remarkable instance of a man laboring on 
without fame and with little cnoourugement, and by au alnioat uoequatied 
eoiirage and energy aehiewiog a work* tlie labor of whic-h could only he 
underatood by those who had carefully studied it. 

There was only one other point to which lie had time to allude* uanocly* 
the Dorset dialect; but his old fvJCJid (the Eev, William Baruea), the poet 
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Eind pliiloloacr of Doraot^ would apeak for hlmgelf on this auliject, ani no 
doubt be would glvo apeclmcne of the dialect which lis loved, mid wlilcK 
he had so beautifully illusti-atcd by lita poema. Before con chiding, Mr. 
Biuchsm wished to aoy a word about another plaM, aod til at wae Stnl- 
bridge; on eminent worthy had there resided—a man not more dietin^ 
giiisbed by hia aeientifie attoinments than for theological knowledge, and 
the impulBa ^hioh ho gave to religion during lik life—the Eon, Robert 
Boyle. Ee Iwed at Stalbridge Houao. which wna now destroyed. The 
tita might have been Tieltetl hod time perniittedj. not only on account of 
Lbia association, bat for the beautiful revpendicnlar droes which still ex¬ 
isted in the town, aud' which, consider tug its age, has been wonderfully 

preaeryedp , i i. - 

Mr. Bingbatn, at the doae of his inteneating ado^aa, observed that ni 

ibfi rcout whore they were now asatiubied tliorc waa an object aMociatod 
with memorable titucs in the annal* of Dorset— with tbo memory of one 
whoso edioua character preaentod a striking contrnet to the kindly and 
genotouB dispoaltion of the noble Fresidcnt wlrom tiicy had the gmiifi¬ 
xation to see ifl that place. The seat occupied by tire Marquis Uaniden 
CD the present occaaiou had bug been ti'aditioiially known as Judge 

Jeffrejfi' Chair.” ... - . 

At the conclusion of tire meeting, a party wng fornusd to visit the antiqui¬ 
ties of Dorche&tar, under the guidance of Mr. Bingbaio, Enteriiig iJie 
county gaol, they weiit into the prison chapel to view a tesselated pave¬ 
ment that is placed in front of the pulpit, found some years ago near its 
present Site. TJience they walked to St, Feter^s church, where Mr* 
Bingbam pointed out its principal features, direct! ug attention to tho two 
crosadegged knighte resting in two windows of the aislp, weaponed, 
helmeted, and dieased in coats of mell ( the uionument, In the cinque 
cento style, at the east end of tho nortfi aisle, to the moinory of Sir John 
Williams, knight e the -finety-soulptured white marble luonumeut to Loni 
HoU&s, at the west end of the noi^th aiab, and a Lroaa dated 1436. The 
eliuL'cb is a good specimen of tlia Ferpeinlioular style. Mr. Frooman 
said the church is of the Soinersot or West of Begland type j the tower 
is a rcmai'tally good oiio, lUough not equal to tiioso of aouio of tho 
Somerset churches, and tlic roof is coved, lie then Indicated tlie' 
general characteristlca of tfie West of Etiglaud type of chui'ches os dia* 
tin^ruiahed from those of the eastern aud midland counties. The party 
the^ passed the bouae (Mrs. Dufall’s) reimtcd to be Judge Juffiieya'' 
lodgings durutg the ** bloody assize^’ of 16o5, when 293 pleaded guilty to 
being oecomplicea in the insurrection for Monmouth, and SO of them 
wsio left for execution. Mr. Parker remarked that there was but little 
doubt that the house was the rceideueo of the notorioue judge. Faaatiig 
along to the garden of Mrs. Stone, the Walks, the party viewed tEie 
i^malus of the wall of flint aud unhewn atone that at one period erewued 
tho Roman vallutn. Mr. Bingham remarked thot no doubt Dorclieater 
V 9 & the site of the Reman town Dumovaria, aud originally eurreundod 
bv earthworks. The wall now being examined was ptoncunoed to be 
decidedly Roman by a great authority, Mr. Roach Smitk. The eompany 
then walked to the bottom cf South Street, where, tlteir cicerone ob¬ 
served, moat probably stood the Prseterian gate of Duriiovana. Making 
their way to Wollaston Field, through the kiuduese of the Mayor and 
Corporation of the town a section of the earthworks of ihe Roman vnllum 
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w.is cip&fled ta Tiew'. l^fr. EingheiTii rcmai'Ved tliat yunra ago a 

numbci of okcletona were feuhd tliete, vrineh were popularly believed to 
be Hoinaia i but lie was of DpiDian that they were the reiuaina of criminaU 
that had been executed on Qallow^-bllU Lastly^ a viait waa paid to tlio 
cburcli at Fordington St. George. Here wae pointed out a curious holy- 
:nater etoupn vrliich wae conaidered to bo quite unique, the mediisval pulpit, 
and tho peculiar tile paving m front of tlie eame^ presenting tlie original 
nrrangemaut of the paving. Mr, Frcerann said that the tower of the 
ehnrelii, like that ef St» Peter’s, la a very good specimen of tba Weat of 
England type. Ho then dilated on the clmracter of the windcwa and the 
traceiy, and directed attentiou to tLo pccLtliariiy of the turret and panelling 
of the wtudowBi Mr. Parker made seme remerko upon the fignnoa of St. 
George nod the Eragon, wbich ai'e rudely Eicnlpturcd in stone in the tym- 
pnniiui of the south porch. He ebaerved that the figures had been stated 
to be a representation of St. George at the siege of AntlDch, but be quoted 
from an Italian wcrk» which allowed that aim liar figures were found in 
Syrian churcbca 300 jeara before ibe date of Norman wcrTc, and ho vros 
of opinion tbat the legend was brouglit fraua Syria by tbe Crusaders, and 
that, flinliiig a church, dedicated to St. George, tliey sculptured upon it 
the effigies of St George and the Dragon. He thoiiglit that tlio hardness 
of the stone in which, the woi'k was done gave it a more archaic appear.- 
ance than was warranted by its age, and lie altribiited it to the period of 
about Ll6D or I18Q. 

The evening meeting was held at Gie Toviudialk under the prcBideiicy 
of Sir Joust F. EotLUau, Dart. 

The Cliairoian cpcnnd the busInflsB of the meeting by calling oo Mr. 
J. II» Parker to make some remarks on early Home, and to give floma 
aceount of hia recent dlEcoTeriss in that city. 

Mr. Parkea said that he had come quite unprepared, and without any 
of tboae accessories with which Joctures wore usually illustrated. The 
sul^ect Upon which he propoaed to treat was tliat of the early Ghtistlan 
churches of Ho rue, of wJiicli there were not less than fifty now remain ing 
in that city. The earliest were those which w^ere originally Fagan tnmplcs, 
and were afterwards ccnscorated to Christian worship. Among these ho 
inclutded tbs celebrated Pantheon, which was ganeially Considered to have 
bacn a temple, although by some It is said to have boon an entrance hall 
to tbe baths of Agrippa ; now It is a church dedicated to AH Saints. The 
circular part Or temple was erected probably belbre the Christian ers t to 
this a portico and ch ambers at the back and sides were added by Agi'ippa 
iu the first century. 

The next series to which he alluded were the small hurial'cliapels in 
the Catacombs* to which much impertnnee bad been attached. He did 
not believe that these were commonly uaed aa cliurcbes* but rather fur the 
purposes of the burinl acrvice. Nor did be balleve that the Catacoinba 
were places of refuge for any length of lime, bat only for a few hours in 
times of perisecution. 

The nest series were the churches made in Iioobce, Indued many of 
the grent basilicas of the time of Conattintinc were origliially halls within 
the larga palacee* One of tliase was the original citurch of St. John 
Latei'an* wlilch stood within the walla of the Late ran Palace. The present 
church has been rebuilt since. Again, the church of St, Peter s wu 
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ormfiftllT (I hall in tli6 palace of the Vdtldan. Eo then referreiJ to the- 

churcli of S. Croce, u^hich was crocted withm the walls of tlie palace of 

St Holeaa, Bcinetiniea improperly called the Em press Helena, the mother 

of Constantine the Great, He then described the form of the antjent 

Roman basilica, hall, or law coint, with its nave and two side aisles. 

and its apse at the eiid, where the judge sat, whioh plaM when thew | 

ttHficca were converted into ehiircheft, was occupied by the bishop. 

Another olaea was the mouastto church ea. aeveml of whioli were very 
early. Several of theac ediaccs were fortified, and they were noarly all 
erected on the plan of the basilica, or hall of justice. ^ In niUhe primitive 
ihurcliea the aKat waa at tbo weat^end, but Hiia did not interfere with 
the tuL'uinE to the east during worship, as the altar was low and ^tiancw, » 

and the bishop could look over it, and admloiater tbe Communion over 
it. He considered thia eustom of turning towards the riaing BUn was 
nearly oa old uB Christian worship ii&cdf. Such altars are known by tho 
name of altars turned towards the people. 

He then alluded to the eliureh of St. Fudentiana, winch according to 
Barenius^ was eon&ocrated by Pope PiuB 1. lo the jear 160 of tho 
CbHstiftu era, or about that time. It was mndo out of materials fi-om 
the houae of Pudens, which woa well known as tho place of assembly, and 
for the reception of foreign Cliristlans comlog to Rome. The house Lad .. 

been rebnilt over and over again, but the moaaio pietura In the apao is of 
the fourth century, and he believed that tbe lower part was a portion of 
tbe earliest church. He then detailed the results of some excavations 
which be had made in this edifice, and explained tbe character of the 
Kchheeture ’which poiated to such an early date. Ho also commented on 
teveral other charclica, obaerring that they all exhibited a decay of art 
from the fourth down to the tenth century. The walls of Rome were 
very rmuarhahlEj they were about ten miles in eatenE, and in some places 
’wers quite -fifty feet high. 

The Rev. Gilbeilt N, Smitk asked if there wove any atone benclies ui ^ 

the chapels of tlie catacomba which might have been used for tho placing 
of poffins previously to intarmentf Ho had noticed benches of that 
descriptioji in churches in Wales, 

Mr. FMiEEii replied in the negative, but said there were seats whieh 
might liave been temporarily used for teaching. As far as he could see 
he did not think theso edifices wero generally used fet the performance cf 
semes, hut merely for burial purposes and perhops for catechising. None 
of them would hold more than fifty personB, with one exceptlO'-n, and tliat 
eould not contain mone than eighty. Ho had another remark to mats 
with reference to the early churebes of Rome, siid that was that tbe inte¬ 
riors bad been very much altered and plastered over from time to time ; 
but if the autiide could he got at properly the whole history developed V 

itrelf. Another jwint of some interest and hut little understood was the 
alterationa that had taken place in the level of tho city. TIjo general 
tradition was that tids had been occasioned by tlie burniog of the place hj 
the Normani in the eleventh century, nod that the aahos had tlma raised 
the level. Ho bsUeved, howcvar^ that this had only been occasioned Iq . 
the loivar parts by the inundations of tho Tiber, as it was evident the hills 
were about tlie same level as previously. After explaining the eharacter- 
istice of the adjoeent walla, the lecturer observed that the campaniles were 
objects of interest, but none of them were earlier than the twelfth century,, 
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tliougli p-crlinps built aftflr an earlier Tbe mOEflica were eiCeeJiiiglj 

jnlBrcsting ; they belonged to oil perioJfl froni the foxltth to tiie ninth 
ccnturica t then there ’W'na n hrenlc to the twelfth century. It wiia appa¬ 
rent by comparison that they were mtich more durable than the freacees. 
One of the finest wm that at the end of St. John Laterao,. ard this was 
threatened with destruction ; becaus^e ilio nare had been pagaoized (hey 
were going to paganise the choir as well. In Romo ererything after the 
fiftli century was culled mcdpriu and consequently deapiaed. He also 
alliidcd to the Jestructioa of a fine perchj built by the Ccstnati faiuily^ in 
the ehureli of St. LorenzOt as an instance of the destruction conrniiitted by 
architects In the present day. Thus St. Paul's, for which money had 
been collected all over the world, was called a restoration, but every 
vestige of the old building had been destroyed, and a pagan temple had 
been ai'ected in its stead. 

The clisirmnn observed that the subject waa open to dUcusalon., and 
remarked that Mr. Parker would be ready to answer ary qaestion tliat 
might have suggeeted itselfn 

Mr. Eh a. FttEEiiAK asked if there w&e such a thing known as the con- 
seCrikLiou of a Christian ohurelr iu the secoud coutury? Were thcao 
churches staudiiig up above ground -in. a state to be consecrated at that 
period? No doubt there wore churches stEindiug in the third century. 
What was the evideuce that there were eburcbes standing above ground in 
the second century Ht to be con seek's ted ? He aebed. Mr. Parker for the 
evidence that choiches above ground were consecrated sa early as 150 


Mr, Fauktch 50 id that his authority was the Annals of Uarctuns > ancL 
the ai'chttetluf&l features were conflrmatoTy cf the statenjeute made iu that 

work* ^ j * 

Mr* Freemsji did not think that unnoh rehstica was to be placed m a 
writer who lived so many centuries afterwards* Whore was the evidence 
of the consecration of this room in the house of Fudens ? 

The Rev. Q. K. Smith reiuarked that St. Paul speaks of the church 
that was tlie liouse of Pvtstilla and Aquila {Romans v. 5). 

Mr. FjuiKEii obscived that Justiu Martyr mentioned the house of Fudeui 

as ft refuge for foreign Christians lu the second century* 

Mr* PKEEiiAP eaid that that proved nothing wlialever* It wonld not do 
10 untch up things out of Barouiua* Mr* Parker was too cautious to do the 
some thing with regard to Buglish aroliUeoture. Ho wo^ld not go to 
Hiuehins’e History of Loi'aet to ascertjiiu the date of a structure, but he 
would eiamine the style In the spirit of un ftrchffiologiat, , 

A vote of thanks was then accorded to Mr* Parker, for able and 

instrectlve lecture; and, on the motion of Colonel Sriirt, M.P., a vote of 
thanks was givcu tc the ehairuian, after which the proceedtega terminated. 


August 2. 

HxCnUBlOK TO Msidek Castlb. 

Tlte morning was devoted to hearing papers read in the Historical 
Section, Sir Joirs P, Boileau, Bart., presiding, 

J Ti 
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35;i PROCEEDIKOS AT MEETINGS OP 

The Rev. W. Barnes, B.D., of Came, read a paper on Ancient DorseU* 

The Rev. Professor Willis read a paper on Sherborne Abbey Cburcb, 
which appeared in this volume of ihe Journal, p. 179. 

Mr. Thomas Bond read a paper on Corfe Castle.* ^ 

At three p.m. a large party started in carriages for an afternoon s cxcur- 
sion to visit the British and Roman remwns and other objects of antiquarian 
interest in the neighbourhood of Dorchester. The first halt was made at 
the amphitheatre called Mambury Rings. The arena of this earthwork is 
almost elliptical, and is enclosed save on the north side, where there is an 
opening by a mound about 30 ft. high. The party having scaled the 
ratlicr steep ascent to the mound, the Rev. 0. W. Bingham remarked that 
there were very many theories about the name Mambury, or Maumbury 
Rings, and he ventured to have a little theory of his own ; it would not, 
however, at all suit his good friend the Rev. W. Barnes, for it bod nothing 
to do with British names. lie could not help thinking that the former 
part of the name “ Mambury ” was derived from nUmtiS. He had no doubt 
whatever himself that this place was constructed under the superintendence 
of the Romans, for the purpose of affording amusement both to the Roman 
army and the conquered people of Duruovoria. It was possible, therefore, 
that plays were acted in this amphitheatre, and everybody knew that 
tniimu meant a stage player. He had never broached the theory before, 
and he was ready to have it knocked down at a moment’s notice. He 
believed that everybody, who knew anythmg about the matter, must bo 
satisfied that the place was established under Roman superintendence. 
There was no sort of appearance about it to indicate that it was a Celtic 
structure. The outer wall, he imagined, had been greatly delebrated by 
time, and there had been a milestone put up by the Town Council of the 
borough. No doubt the area was much deeper formerly then at tlie present 
lime. Dr. Stukeley, he believed, had broached this idea—the opening at 
the north side being the entrance to the amphitheatre, on the opposite side 
were the cavcg, from wliich issued the beasts. He did not think that ho 
could listen with patience to anybody who called the amphitheatre a Celtic 
work. 

The party next proceeded onwards for about halfsi'mile along the main 
road, and then diverged to the eastward to visit the ancient villa of 
IleiTingstoiio. Here the party was received by the present owner, Mr. 
K. W. Williams, and walking through the principal part of the Louse, 
which has been sadly modernised, entered the drawing-room, which is 
enriched with* oak carving and furnished d la Louis Quatorze. nei*e Mr. 
Thomas Bond, of Tyneham, addressed the company. He remarked that 
the origin of the name of Winterbome Herriugstone was from a small 
stream, which also gave names to several villages in Dorset. They knew 
very little with exactness concerning the place till the time of Henry III. 
It belonged to Sir Henry Beauchamp, of the great Somerset family, who 
were the chief lords of the place. Under thorn the abbots of Bindou were 
the mesne lords of the manor of Herriugstone. In the 27th of Henry III., 
ho believed, an exchange was made between the abbots and Pliilip Herring, 
the latter giving some land at Chaldon Herring. He then came to live at 
this place, and it continued in the Herring family for several generations. 
In the time of Edward III. royal licence was granted to Sir Walter 


* Frlntcd in this volume, p. 278. 


* Printed in this volume, p, 200. 
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ITerring to improve the place and enclose it with a stone wall. It was no 
doubt a mansion-house from the time of Henry III. The Herrings were 
a Norman family, coming from Harang, in Normandy, and they were 
feudatories to the Earl of Warwick in tlie time of Henry II. They resided 
at Chaldon Herring till they came to this place, where they continued till 
the reign of Richard II.^ when the elder branch of the family became 
extinct, and the heiress manned a certain Robert Fovant. Shortly after¬ 
wards it passed, by some means not yet discovered, to the family of Filiol, 
who continued in possession of the place till the early part of the sixteenth 
century, when it was purchased by the ancestors of the present owner. 
Although the manor entered into the family of Williams originally by pur¬ 
chase, subsequently they bocarao co-heirs and representatives of the 
Herrings, who held the same for so long a period. Sir Walter Herring 
had two sons, to one of which he gave Herringslone and the other Choldou 
Herring. At a subsequent period Sir John Williams, of Ucrringstoiie, 
married the daughter and co-heiress of Sir Thomas Delalynd, who was 
descended from the lost heiress of the Herring family. The manor-house 
was said by Hutchins to have been built in the thirteenth century by 
Si ward. But Uutchius knew very little about architecture, and the f^t 
was that the Siwords had nothing to do with it The room they were in, 
and probably the greater part of the original house, was built by Sir John 
Williams in the time of James I. It was in the form of a quadrangle, had 
a court-yard, a private chapel where service was performed, and a burial- 
ohapel. The quadrangle was subsequently destroyed, and now that hall 
was the only portion remaining of the old building. He directctl attention 
to the arms of the Williamses in the carving of the roof, similar to those 

in St Peter’s Church. r , . « 

Mr. Parker said he thought they might congratulate the owner of the hall 
for having so well preserved a fine Jacobean ceiling, which architects wore 
generally too fond of destroying. The ceiling was a remarkably good one 
of Uje latter jiart of the reign of James 1. He pointed out, among tho 
grotesque figures upon the inner roof, the letters O.P. and the arms of the 
Prince of Wales, showing that it must have been constructed at the period 
he had stated. Having noticed several fine old paintings and other objecU 
of interest, tho party retired from the mansion. 

A pleasant ride of about a mile brought the party to the remarkable and 
immense earthworks called Maiden Castle, which occupy tho flat summit of 
a hill, and arc about one thousand yards from east to west, and five hun¬ 
dred yards from north to bouUj, the whole begirt by two (in some parts 
three) ramparts 60 feet high. Here tho Rev. W. Barnes acted as guide. 
He said that the Arch«ological Institute had received a hearty welcome at 
the old Roman town of Dorchester, but they inust be content to enter this 
British town without a greeting by tho inhabitants. They stTOd on the 
greatest of more than twenty earthworks of tho Durotnges of Dorset, a 
work that took up 115 acres of ground. He pointed out the difference of 
form between Uio British and Roman castrametation, the former following 
the winding outline of the hill brow as at Maiden Castle, and tlio Roman 
form, as at Poundbury. keeping more or less a squareness of angle and a 
straightness of sides. There seemed to have been four gates, and the one 
by which they stood had had. as most likely bad the others, stone gate 
iambs, the bases of which had been taken away by a man then on the 
ground The inner rampart had at one time something of a breast-vroll ot 
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Ridgowflj fttoDGs, of which sonio few retn&iDcd, and many loads bad, to the 
knowledge of living men, been carried down-to Martinsiown for building. 
He poinred out a debased bank far eastward as the western boundary of the 
earliest camp, and begged the members to observe the iubendings of the 
inner rampart at the ends of this cross bank. 

The Rev. H. Moons requested the company to forgot for a while the 
Romans and the Britons, and to observe the military skill indicated by the 
works, and to consider what kind of a population tliere must have been 
here to throw up such immense fortifications. No scattered tribes, he 
maintained, could have done it. New Zealand had been spoken of, but 
there was nothing shewn of the military skill of those tribes which ap¬ 
proached that exhibited here. He hod brought Indian officers to Maiden 
Castle, and when a distance off they hod said it was like their hill-forts, but 
before they had gone far they said, these earthworks were not constructed 
by uncivilized men ; it must have taken 100,000 men to make such fortifi¬ 
cations. What must the population have been when they were constructed ? 
Maiden Castle, he believed, could not have been the work of scattered 
tribes: no people anxious only for the safety of their cattlo would make 
such earthworks. 

The Rev. Gilbert Smith, of Tenby, said it suggested to him that there 
was a good deal of geological action at the bottom of it all. Ho could 
shew them embankments, tortuous like those before them, which were 
entirely of geological origin, and man had nothing to do with them. 

The party having proceeded again to the ramparts, and walked along to 
the eastward to where a huge mound terminated, the Rev. W. Barnes 
pointed out what he considered to be the end of the old camp or oppidum, 
and the indications of further ground being taken up. 

General Lbfroy said that he shared in the profoundest degree the respect 
all must feel for the immense energy and perseverance of our ancestors, 
whoever they were, iu throwing up these wonderful earthworks, the only 
parallel to which, as far as he was aware, wore the earthworks constructed 
by the unknown tribes of Ohio. He agreed with the former speakers ns to 
their manifesting evidences of organization of labour and coutiuiiity of 
purpose far beyond what the scattered and divided tribes with which they 
connected the county were capable of; and he hold that they must bo the 
work of an anterior race. From the hasty survey he had made, he should 
judge that the works extended for ne^irly a mile, and a portion of the ram¬ 
parts he had just measured was 60 feot high ; and tlicso wore works made 
by people who had not the command of large flat tools, like our spades, but 
who worked witli celts, or narrow instruments, by meaus of which only a 
small quantity of earth could be transported at a time. He thought that 
the difficulty as to the water supply might be partially solved by the habits 
of the people of those days. The incursions were made by levies or 
nmsses, and if they found the enemy prepared to receive them they dis¬ 
persed ; nor did they, he imagined, keep such a vigilant watch as to pre¬ 
vent tlie besieged from having access to water in various directions. From 
the military allusions in the early books of Scripture it was evident that 
what was regarded as the primary duty of a modern soldier—keeping watch 
—was observed with extreme laxity in those days. But he thuught that 
the people mainly depended on the surface water caught in the pit referred 
to, which was conveniently placed for that purpose. Ah to Maiden Castle 
being defended in the strict sense of the word, he thought that was iuipos- 
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siblo, because it would take as many men to defend it as to make it. lie 
thought the occupants must have trusted to other obstacles than tho earth- 
works, such as they in railitary parlance called abaltis —structures which 
the enemy would find a ditliculty in passing. The mere physical difficulty 
of mounting an earth-slopo by naked men unencumbered by armour would 
have been but trifling, and with the activity they acquired in the chase 
they could more easily hare assaulted the place than modern soldiers 
bearing tlieir accoutrements. Therefore, he concluded that the defenders 
must have liad recourse to other means besides cartlmorks, to render the 
place tenable. 

Ill illustration of what had been adduced ns to the difficulty of obtaining 
water for the jieoplc occupying Muiden Castle, during a siege, Air. 
Beresford Hope observed that lloiuer, describing the siege of Troy, spoke 
of the springs of the Soanmndcr os being outside the town. 

In auotlier part of tho earthworks. Air. Barnes made some remarks upon 
the etymology of Uie name Maiden Castle. He considered that it iiulicates 
a castle without a castle—as a inaideu assize lueaus an ossizo without any 
trials—or a fastness on the plain. 

The party tkien proceeded to a spot where excavations had been made, by 
the permission of Air. Sturt, and at his expense, under the direction of 
Air. Cuiinington. The hole was about three feet deep, and Air. Ouuiiingtnn 
explained that it was an ancient British hut-hole, but at the* bottom 
were found two or three inches’ depth of ashes, also several sling-stones 
and pieces of pottery. An urn was found in the oUier camp, also a small 
drinkitig-cup, and a piece of an anoieiit quern, which Mr. Bingham said 
was possibly brought from Oormaiiy. These were to be seen at tho 
Museum, os also a piece dug from the pit shewing the stratifleation of tlie 
ashes. Bones of various animals, and a piece of a human jawbone, cun- 
taiuing a tooth very much worn, were likewise discovered there. In the 
prince of the party an excavator dug in the hole, and threw up small 
pieces of pottery and bones, which were curiously examined. Mr. Cuu- 
uington said that he had been led to these liut-holes by observing slight 
depressions upon the surface of the ground, but there was great difficulty in 
making such researches, because the whole surface had been ploughed over 
within the last hundred years. 

The Rev. C. W. Buiguau moved that Mr. Sturt be thanked for liis 
kindness in this particular, and also because he is oue of the landlords of 
Dorset who strenuously set their faces against tlie destruction of tlio old 
tumuli where our ancestors are lying, lie trusted that all the landlords iu 
England would follow Mr. Sturt’s example in this regard. These remarks 
were heartily received by the company. This cuiicludud the proceedings 
at Alaiden Castle. 

Returning in the direction of Dorchester, a diversion was mode to visit 
the angular pound-like earthwork, in (he Roman form of castranietatioii, a 
field of high ground by the river Fronie, called Puundbury, Mr. Bingham 
assembled the party at the north-western angle of the camp, overlooking 
the river, and observed that there bad been various theories advanced as to 
the origin of this camp. Some persons thought that it was an Anglo-Saxon 
camp of council, and others that it was a Danish encampment, but be 
believed it to be a Roman camp. Instead of followiug the line of tlie hill 
generally it was nearly iu the form of a parallelogram. To the wesiwnrJ 
there was a curious kind of ledge or linchet, to which Mr. Burucs desired 
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him to call ottentiou; it followed the winding of the river for two or three 
miles. To himself it seemed impossible that it could have been a natural 
formation ; whatever it was originally, he certainly thought it had been 
artificially enlarged. A little furUier up the valley, in all directions there 
were relics of what he believed to be British occupation. Mr. Bingham 
tlien directed attention to Wolveton or Wolverton House, the ancient seat 
of the Trenchards, and remarked that in that house, humanly speaking, 
the fortunes of the house of Russell began to rise in the ascendant. Sir 
Thomas Trenchord was SheriflF of Doraet, when the Archduke Philip of 
Spain was obliged to run his barque ashore at Weymouth, lie was brought 
to tlie Sheriff’s house at Wolverton, and, being unable to speak any lan¬ 
guage but pure Dorset, found it difficult to communicate with the Archduke. 
In this extremity he bethought him of John Russell, of Kingston Russell 
or Berwick, in the neighbourhood, who had been a factor to a merchant in 
Spain and who could interpret the speech of his royal visitor.- He was 
sent for, and made himself so agreeable that the Archduke took him to 
London, where the King took a fancy to him, and in time he became Earl 
of Bedford, and the founder of the house of Russell. From Poundbury the 
party returned to Dorchester. 

At the evening meeting the Rev. J. II. Acsten road a paper on “ The 
Romans in Dorset,” which will be printed in a future volume of this 
Journal. 

Mr. J. T. Irvine smd that having attended a little to the question of 
Roman roads in Dorset, be believed the present rosd, described as that fnira 
Sarum to Dorchester, might more prolibly be a line from Sarum to some 
port or place in Purbeck, or perhaps Lulworth Cove. The direct rood from 
Sarum to Dorchester left Blandfoi-d to the east, and reaching the line of 
hills, followed them until arriving above Ansty, and passing Uartfoot Lane 
it becomes kitown os the Long I/ane ; it then runs straight for Dorchester, 
(receiving near Piddlchinton Down another road wljicb comes from Chester- 
bladc and Blackford, in Somerset,) and after pnsHing by Fromo Whitfield it 
entered Dorchester. Leaving Dorchester, it went, not, as stated, to Eg- 
gardun, but near Winterborno Abbas, for Long Bredy Ilut, to the Travel¬ 
lers* Rest, by Walditch to the north of Bridport, where it is crossed 
somewhere by another from Horchestcr (coming by way of Stonidge). It 
then ran for Uorcliestor, in Somerset, and on for Exeter. There were at 
least two Roman towns in Dorset, of which no mention had been made in 
the paper, one at Uorchester, near Evershot, one at Buchester, near Font- 
mcll and Shaston. There was every reason to believe Roman roods crossed 
the vale of Blockmore, coming south from Orcheaton, in Wilts, and from 
near Maiden Bradley; both ran for the Dorchester road somewhere at 
Bellchslrille or thereabouts, but another line ran south aud west for Hor- 
chester, and on from there towards the sea near Bridport. 

It was suggested that these questions should form the subject of local 
investigation. 

Avgust 3. 

Visit to Sherborne. 

The members of the Institute reached Sherborne by railway about 
eleven o’clock, and immediately proceeded to the Abbey Church. On their 
way they were joined by the Bishop of Oxford, and by Sir W. Medlycott, 
Bart., and other influential persons connected with the district. 
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Ttio RfiT. Professor WiLUa kjLviii^ maunted a clinir in front of tlie 
clnirchi de&tribeJ ita history and mfcliitectnren IIo comiuenc&l by cVti-cetin^ 
tbo attenEion of ibe eempnoj to tlic fra^tiLcnls oF on older etiLtrcli,! wiiToli 
now at the west cud of tlie bulliJiog+ lift nntored minutelj into an 
ni'cliiteotornl clescriptiou of these details, and ob-ier’Fod that the anei&iit 
patish ehurelt of All Hallows, at iLo 'v^est ond of the Abbey, coDsisted of 
three oialoa and sir bays. lie then explained bow this portion of the 
hu-ilding ivfta eopn&cted with tlie prcfcut structure, and observed that the 
oast end sloped off so no to aditilt of the construetiou of the groat woat 
win Jew. There was, uo doubt, a screen against the two Jirst piers of the 
parish cbuvcb, before which was placed tba altar. He then noticod the 
outeide of tbo present structure, and cnlled atteuttoii to the Norman porch 
on the south aide, which hod heeu most carefully rebuittwith the original 
B.toaiS9^ flvery sEoiie Imving been marked, and placed in it$ original posiUlon* 
A battleniCint, Ferpcndloular lu chat^aclcr, niid haruioniaiug with that of the 
cliurch, formerly ran round t|io porch [ and he must say, with all respect 
to the architect, that he was sorry tliat it had not been replaced. The 
laarned Trofeesor tbeit entered tha buildings nod took up his station near 
the puljrit., where he discoursed upon thfi architectural fcaturca of the inte¬ 
rior. IIo observed that on the preceding day he had alludcd/to an ancient 
doCumoiit rcj^peeting the diaturbaaccs between the parishlonei‘s of Siiorhoriic 
and the abbot and moTkks of St. Mary’s Abbey. Thie document, which 
was dated on the drth of Januaryj 1436, was an ordinance issued by Neville, 
llishop of Salisbury. It cymnicnced hy stating that the Bishop ]iad re¬ 
ceived accu-satioiis from the abbot ui^d muuka I'eapccting the conduct of 
cigiiit or ten of tli^e townspooplo, who had erected a new font in the churoh 
of All Hallows, on the plea that the door eotumunieating with the abbey 
was iuconvcnienlly narrew. They made further " pretence of the bells 
ringing for luatinain the abbey. It eeenta also, from this (locument^ 
that there was another and a more serious ground of jirovoeation given hy 
the monks, vli,, that the old abbey font had been improperly romoTed from 
its position in nr near tire poreh. The new font reruniued no molested until 
tile next Easter prucessiou, wheo botli parties laid tliclr complaints before 
the Bishop at his vkltation, and an angry eonteation eusned. The Bishop 
ordered—1. That the font orocted in the parish church should be destroyed. 
2 - That the bells should not be rung for matins until after the sixth liour to 
the Abbs^y clock. 3. Tliat the Abbey fontsbeuld be icstored to its aucient 
place, ftud that all infants sliOnld be baptised thertin. 4. That the door of 
ciitraitce fur the pariahioners into the Abbey should bo eularged. Whan 
iho Bishop’s mandate was rcceivod a aoiious riot ensued. As aaon as the 
monks attempted to diaplace the new font, the lownspeoplo* w]io bad asaem- 
blcd for its dofenee, came into tire Abbey, and, occoiding to Lclond, a stout 
biitchsr, one Walter Q-alloi% defaced clean the stouo fyiit of the Abbey 
Church.. The quarrel boLwceu the monks aiid the parishioners became 
somawhat serious, the Earl of HouLiugdon taking the part of the towns¬ 
people, and bishop Neville siding with tbe abbot and the monks. Bering 
the sedition ft prit-st of tl>e church of All Hallows abet a shaft of firo into 
the thatched roof of th* ciioirT which wus set on fire and dlostrojed. It 
may be inferred that the nave was not damaged. ^Vo learn from Lelaud 
that the parishioners w'ere compelled to oouiribute towards the restoration of 
the east end of the building. 

The learned Professor then proceeded to describe the architecturo of the 
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church, which belongs to the Porpendlcukr periotl, but contains excellent 
specimens of the Norman, Early English, and Decorated perio<ls. The 
arches of the tower and port of the transepte are of Norman work, while 
the nave and chancel are Perpendicular. Professor Willis described the 
aroliilcctural poculiaritics of the choir aud nave. He alluded to the splendid 
Perpendicular work of the choir, which was erected by a master-bond, and 
particularly described the light and graceful roof with its elegant tracery 
and fan-vaulting. He next described the note, which was rebuilt by Abbot 
Peter Ransome, from 1475 to 1490, and remarked that although the 
church was mainly Perpendicular in style, its original Norman charncier is 
unmistakeahle throughout. The piers of the nave are polygonal, without 
capitals, and are singularly enriched on each face with panels which follow 
the arch and meet at the top, where they are united by a shield bearing n 
coat of arms. The pier-arches of tlie nave woi-o unequal in space, and the 
piers were not opposite each other. He hinted it was not improbable that 
beneath tlie ashlar of the present piers, which was Perpendicular in style, 
might be found the original Norman work, forming, as at Winchester, the 
cores of the piers. The learned Professor described at full length the other 
, portions of the building. 

The company then left the church, and the Professor led them to the 
north side of the edifice, where he pointed out the remains of the cloisters. 
He took them into the school-room, which was stated to have been the refec¬ 
tory of the monastery ; but as there were no remains of. a pulpit, he did 
not think it was ever used for that purpose. Neither did he believe, as 
some said, that it was a dormitory. He considered it not improbable that 
it was the cellarer’s hall, and might have been used for the accommodation 
of guests, all classes, from the prince to the beggar, being entertained ot 
the great nionosteries in former days. 

The party then adjourned to Sherborne Castle, the seat of Mr. G. D. 
Wingfield Digby, who sumptuously entertained the archroologists and their 
friends in a marquee erected in the grounds. Mr. Wingfield Digby took 
the chair, supported by the Marquis Camden, the Bishop of Oxford, Lord 
Ncaves, Sir H, Kirhv, and otlicr members of the Institute. 

By desire of the Marquis Camden, the Bishop of Oxford seconded the 
toast of the health of Air. and Mrs. Wingfield Digby. He said that the 
clergv present, and throughout the length and bremlth of the land, thanked 
Mr. Wingfield Digby for wliat he had done at Sherborne Church. He had 
set a noble example to the laity of this country ; and he (the Bishop) 
begged sincerely to thank him for what ho bad done, and also for his muni¬ 
ficent bwpilality on that occasion. They had been told that day of the 
disputes between the clergy and the laity which had taken place in Sher¬ 
borne, when the bishop of Salisbury came down to settle these differences. 
He could not help contrasting with those disorderly times the peaceful and 
pleasant gathering on that occasion. He begged most cordially to second 
the toast. 

Mr. WiN’OPiBLD Diobt returned thanks, and expressed the great satisfac¬ 
tion which he felt in meeting them on that occasion. 

Lord Neavm proposed a vote of thanks to Professor Willis for the able 
description which he had given of Sherborne Abbey Church on that occa¬ 
sion. He called on the Bishop of Oxford to second the toast. 

The Bishop of Oxford said that the annual meetings of the Archaeological 
Institute bad acquired celebrity from the admirable arcbitcctural explona- 
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ttone of Profesa&r WiUlg. M ncnj-ly aU ttioae meotEngs lie htiA ^e^lbed 
SQiJic nobla chutoK or Tenerablo cathedriilj, and be begged to tlisink liim for 
tlieae fliimial erpositmns. He could iwsuie tbem that bo waa not wmg 

vorda of after-lunclieon congratulation when be alludod to the liigh qualitioe 
of FrofesMr Willie^ and to his gr^at care, liia wonderful sagocitj. hta mtui- 
ti^e e^Ct and liis unvarying kindness on these occasion a. lie was, jnaead, 
the light of the Institute and tlio delight of the nnnuai Eneotlnge. 

Profcaaor Wilus, in returning thanks, said ihat^ in oiplaimug the cathe* 
drala and other clmrches of this country, much cvedit wos due to those who 
had the care of thoaa edifices, and who afforded him the oppwtumty ot 
e]taE»tiniiig iheto and making liimself oequaiutod with tlieir history and 
BTCliiiectiire. lie had felt groat plcasoro in rlsitlng Sherhoroc Church, ami 
was much gratifi&l with the manuei'in which that ccUfifio hwJ beenreajorea, 
nnd with the noble e^raiuple of ungrudging, liberal niunlficence which Mr. 
Wingfield Bigby hjul sot lo the wdhole l&ud. The cliurch hud bean per- 
feotly restored, while all Its ancient featui-ea had been preserved. He 
begged to thank Mr, Bigby for whot he had done. 

xiic oomnaiiv then left the teut, and proceeded to the ruins of the old 
castlo, ill the grounds of Mr, Bigby. It lalned np to the ume when the 
tiarty left the grounds, and the tfmndcr was very heavy. 

j/r. J H. dewribed tiia rcmaiTift of the ancieut oasile, wlnuh 

was built by Rogers Bishop of Bavum, in the iliac of Kmg Stephen, lie 
observed that Et w-as strongly defouded, and gure a descriptioti of ite plan 

Some converaatlon followed, io which Mr. Parker, Mr. Freeman, Mr- 
Buitl. Mr. Bond, and other niemhors took a part. , 

The Rev. C, W. BisO ham then gave un outhneof ihchistory of t^ie cattle, 
resellng from tlis Rev. E, Haistnn’s Hundboak to the Abbey Church of 
St. Mary, Sherborne.’’ From Uns eccount the history m^y be (smtnarieed 
as fellows Roger Rigor succeeded Osmund as Biahop of Saruoi m llUif. 
He was tho powerful minister and favourite of Henry L, and bed also the 
earldom of Salisbury. He fortified t!ie oily of Saram and built 
self three groat castles at Sherborne, Devises, and Malmesbury. They 
were places of immense strength, for tire BUhop was no ™ 
lu uh King Stephen seized tlieao 

plate, jewtile, aud cash, the latter amomitmgto 40 000 

[lie priato into prison. Slierboroa was recaptured by the Empr^^ Maud, 

and forthondnt two hundred 

pi-etosts, but was at length recovered for tho bishylo, l^getW w,U he 
Sliace and manor of Bore Wood, by Bishop Ro^rt Wyvil, in ^ 

Wyvil’s braoa in SaEiabury Catliodral r^orda tbi 5 fact. ^ 

^t pugil mty^pidut,A compliment to a bishop move appreciable n ^ 
tha^ aTpre^on^ Tli^ brasa Itself is moat ounous. 

^ith all Us towers. Tha keep has fourturre^, {7. 'ff „ 

nslire, two with an oari’s cOi ouet (Roger homg l^tb bishop and ^r ). At 

the window over the gate stands the Bishop, m luo 

mitre. Hia haude are lifted, as in W 

re^conseerating the caetle for tJie benefit of for^ 

meutit had uudergooe is expressed by the woede and brabbles 

ground, whore the rabbits are feeding or burrowing. ^ 

the figure of an armed retainer wUh tlie arm.. 

attitude of defence, as being ready to niAiniam his lord s nghift by arms 
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His left hand holds a shield, wliich is suspended from his shoulders bj a 
strap, and in his right hand he wields his battle-axe. The brass is rery 
nearly perfect, but the border and inscription are injured. IIow it escaped 
the pillage of tlie Ciril Wars, when it is said that upwards of a Imndred 
Talusble brasses were destroyed, is wonderful. The castle and manor now 
remained with the see until the fourth year of Edward VI., when the Bishop, 
John Capon, made them over to the Lord Protector Somerset, who enjoyed 
them but a short time. On his attainder, the Crown again demised them 
to Sir John Paulett, Knt., for ninety-nine years. But the Bishop, having 
filed a bill in Chancery, declaring that he was intimidated into this sur¬ 
render of his rights, his life being threatened, the Lord Chancellor decreed 
in his favour, and the coatle once more reverted to the see. Tho bishopric 
suffered most in this matter from the hands of Queen Elizabeth, who twice 
kept the bishopric vacant for several }'cars, till she could find some abject 
ocenpant for it who would consent to suiTendcr Sherborne Castle aud manor 
to the Crown. Toby Matthew (afterwards Bishop of Winoli^tcr), declined 
her terms, and she refused to make him bishop, and twice was Archbishop 
Whitgift compelled to interpose by a spirited remonstrance against her 
conduct. At length she made one Coldwcll bisliop, of whom it is said that 
be was surprised into consenting to her terms, and never held up his head 
afterwards. He died very soon after, and she then (after two years’ delay) 
made Henry Cotton bishop, tlie condition of his appointment being the 
alienation of Sherborne, which she then bestowed on Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Of this Cotton, Dugdsle remarks—** His son was bom blind, who, notwith¬ 
standing, was made a minister, had three or four parsonages, and was canon 
of Salisbury, yet died a beggar.” Tlius was tho see of Sarum deprived 
permanently of this portion of its endowment, a yearly rent-charge of £260 
being alono reserved to it. Raleigh greatly improved the estate, but did 
not enjoy it long. It next came into tlio hands of Prince Henry, wlio lived 
but a few months afterwards. Carr, Earl of Somerset, its next possessor, 
closed his career in ignominy, and tho castle and manor were then sold by 
the Crown to Sir John Digby, afterwards Earl of Bristol. In 1645 tho 
fortress was captured, after a siege of sixteen days, by Cromwell and Fair¬ 
fax, when Sir L. Dyves and Sir John Strnngways, fifty-five gentlemen, and 
six hundred soldiers, were taken prisoners. It was then dismantled, and 
with its materials Castleton Church and the wings of the present mansion 
were erected. 

Mr. Bortt said it was well known that Sir Walter Raleigh resided hero 
somo time, and some documents had fallen into his hands which curiously 
illustrated the social relations of that period. These documents were con¬ 
nected with proceodings in the Star Chamber, and one of tho acts of oppres¬ 
sion charged against Raleigh was that a certain John Mears, having spoken 
about an act of aggression, was one morning taken out of bed and put into 
tlie stocks for about twelve hours. The result of the proceedings was not 
given in tlio fmblic judicial record. The documents had been printed in 
the Qentlenian’s Magazine for November, 1853. 

The Rev.Prebendary Scaktii gave an account of a Roman oippus in the 
grounds. It was erected to .filius, by his “tent-fellow.” It had two 
interesting designs, the liead of Medusa, with an owl at the bottom. 

kir. R. Digby said the cippus was brought from Dresden by John Digby, 
home the classical books in tho castle, and who died young, 
ihe Rvv. J. G. JuYCE drew attention to a curious tesselated pavement 
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forrrvs tte flcor of tU ddiy. It ™ di^oy^reJ so^e faw 
Atto amoTig Mine Eoman fJ&andatiOna on Lencliaj Common, It is m oxcel- 
]^t coiidi^on, nnd h moat pOrfMt. A. sitting figiare ig raprcBontod.pbytng 
on »Ivre i^itli six obordA, while o. second figure is dnncmg and pJajfing a 
double oipe. united at ibe mouthpieoeH The bordtra art irerj rich. 

The body of the preacnt nmnaion was built hj Sir K 4 i]Qigh,._thQ 

date 1594 and his arms being vitsble on tlia windowa, Tho two winga 
’were added by the firac Enrl of Bristol ^ and the atone wails Imye bee^ 
coated with grey olaater. An aiehway of stone, sormounted by Uie Uigby 
crcit forms tha entrance into the courtyard. Tlie gardens aje very quaint 
and plesaeutt and a atone scat is pointed out as that frequ^ted by 
Raleigh when lie indulged in the Virgunan weed. A largo slicot of water* 
formed bv dauimiiiEt up what was once an incenaiderablc etream, ta Oonsi- 
K of .h, nLt'^toou.ifol loto. ™ . 1,0 ,. 0.1 of Bn^lond. I. d.v, 
the pleaaauiics from the woods which cncirolo the suelont castle. 

The cart, which ia five miles iu circuit* contains 1170 aerea. 

Tlio party rctutiied to Doiciicatcr, where in the evening a eanvtrsa^^ne 
was held In the temporary Museum. The company mamfestod n. c- 

rest iu tha antiquities exhibited ; and the reading by tho Rev. W, Banes 
of some of hla po&ms. written in iho Dorstlshiro dialect* gave great anHs- 
Rictiun^ and was greeted with, warm applauise. 


August 4. 

MiECTlWOS UP S ECHOS&. 

Mr. BeaEsPORD Hope* M.F., took the Chair at 10 o’clock. 

Tim Hev J. read a paper on tlie resuUe of the 

recently undertaken by the TnU of Wellington, at Silcliostcr. The 
liscou.^ was illustrated by diagrams and numerous colenrod ™pr«e«iu mna 
of objects there exhumed. A singular amount of cnccrUiaty bang about 
the name* which lie wa& not prepared to diepel. Silcheotcr was soppMcd 
to have bUu originally a British Mttlcmcnt or camp from its form, hat i 
waa occupied, undoobtediy, at an early date by the Reman a. The i“teinal 
portion cf the town was subdivided into rectangular forms, by twe roads* 
Soe running north and south and tlie ether east and west s ^ 
were irregult-t* having, ho bElicved* as many os nmc fne^ The walls* 
Zrlv all^f wlmb axe porfect, art of immenso strciiglh and were evidently 
built ill courses. From the fact of the.re not having^ been found tilw m 
SilchcBter inscribed with tlie name of any legion, it bad been 
wlLtiier it was ever occupied aa a military slntiou, but he believed it had 
hMii so occupied, and gave his reaauns for thus tlmiliing. Be did not 
doubt, however, hut lliat commerce was earned on ihers* because ut iliiit 
time it was cue of the most impoitant centres o ^terpnse in t >™atry. 
He then directed attention to the consiructien of the licu^ eibumcd, and 
^vf^^ng of their Tto coin. d..ro.-6r^. he v,v 

marked ranged from the time of the Emperor Aug^tua to coma of the 
latest period^ of the eccupatlon of Brituni by iJie llomana. Of the first 
fjnntiirv coins there had been founid 11; second century, 30; tliiid, J44, 
A 211 Tbs lecturer was thanked fur his Bdmirublo pajierj and 

Xhtoiid and patriotic enterprise of the Buko of Wellington m 
prosec utuig these refccarches was cordially ackugwlcdged- 
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Mr. C, T. Newtok, F.S.A., delivered a lecture on Phoenician Art as illus¬ 
trated by recent discoveries in Rhodes, Cyprus, and Sidon. The lecturer 
observed that, as far as we know, the Phoenicians were the first people who 
made long voyages the eastern to the western extremities of the 
Mediterranean Sea; the first to observe the stars for the purposes of 
navigation; and, if ancient chronologers were to be believed, they were 
the founders of a city beyond the pillars of Hercules 1,200 years before the 
Christian era. The Phoenicians were the prototypes of the Englishmen of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and rivalled them in their happy 
mixture of audacity, and sagacity in discovering the best markets, and that 
at a time when Greek history had not begun. They were connected with 
the historical books of Scripture; they invented the alphabet which we 
inherit, and he thought it was not too much to say that had not the 
Phoenicians simplified the mode of writing and bci^ueathed their alphabet 
to the Greeks, the ** Times ” which appeared this day might never have 
been printed. With reference to the tin the Phoenicians obtained from 
Britain, he observed that some thought the southeni counties were under 
Phoenician influence—Uint they had factories here, introduced much of 
their civilisation, and left evidences of their skill in such structures ns 
Stonehenge. Sir G. C. Lewis in his history of the Astronomy of tlio 
Ancients argued that the Phoenicians never landed in the British isles, but 
that the tin was conveyed to the isle of Vectis, then across to Gaul, and 
from thence on muleback to Marseilles. If this reasoning were correct, 
they could never hope to discover Phoenician remains in this country. But 
he (U)e lecturer) based his conclusion msinly on the fact that before the 
time of tlie Romans the accounts given of Britain are mixed up with much 
that is fabulous. He conceived that circumstance to bo attributable to the 
pains the Phoenicians took to conceal the place where they found a good 
market. It was an early* opinion that Phoenician art had a distinct 
character, but no specimens of it could be obtained. Tho writing alleged 
to be Phoenician was chiefly upon coins, but on .examination, those proved 
to hare been the work of Greek artists, though occasionally a Phoenician 
deity was found upon them; they were coins of the satraps of the time of 
the Artnxerxes, from 300 to 400 n.o. Early vases of an Asiatic character 
were likewise attributed to them, but he held they were of Greek workman¬ 
ship. He then directed attention to the results in recent excavations at 
Rhodes, Cyprus, and Sidon, and warmly eulogised the Emperor of the French 
for tlie researches he has caused to be made. He gave in detail an account 
of the finding of terra-cottas, pottery, porcelain, glass, gold ornaments 
(especially instancing several remarkable ear-rings), and other relics. The 
Phoenicians were the traders who navigated the seas in the earliest times. 
They worked several metals, and made trinkets, which they exchanged 
witli the people with whom they traded, faking home tin from Britain, 
copper from Cyprus, and various products from other places. He believed 
they traded with Egypt at a very early date, and brought home Egyptian 
wares of various kinds, such as porcelain and metals. These they imitated 
and carried to the Italian coast, by which means they got into the Greek 
market, and so they laid tlie foundation of ornamental art. No doubt the 
Gr^ks improved very rapidly on the metals they got from the Phoenicians. 
This the lecturer illustrated by a Greek figure and one exhumed at Sidou. 
Finally, he said,^ we must not give up anticipating the discovery of 
Phceuician relics In England. He thought it possible to find traces of 
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tliem bj e:ranniiirtg mono tumuli, and by applymodern pliUology to tlifl 
names of the pioiiiontories. barbours, along thii coaal. It was a in out 
interesliug inquiry to doLermine whetlier Or not tbo Pli(BnEciaofi cams to 
Britnin. 

Professor WiLLTS-said that the enbject which be had to bring before tbo 
notice of tlaa meeting waa the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey.^ these 

rental03 were the disjointed fragment^ of a large abbey church ; and 
although few and far between, atiU there waa eufficleut left to enable any 
arehitect or peraon ucou^tomad to theao fabrics to restore tlto church iipou 
its original plan. The building ilseif wug nearly tliB length O'f Wells 
Cathedral, arrajvged according to the ordinary type, wiiti a iiavc^ transept, 
and a squai'e choir ov preabycory at the oast end. At the west $nd of tlio 
chnrch was a remarkable chapel. Tine ohupol was in the transition style of 
Noiucan architcoturo^ having pointed arches mixed witli circular, and liad 
been subsequently connecced with the wcetorn end of the cliurch by a 
portion in pure Eai-ly English of the ordinBiy type, the west front of the 
great cliurch being in the some atyle. Prom the 1*011101 ns he perceived the 
eonductictg of the building of that church very doacly resembled that of the 
Cathedral of Wells, wliEch be had bad the pleasure of explaining to the 
nicmbera of the Archieological Institute in the year 1851. Thie chureh of 
Glastonbury, which they might suppose to have been co-nmiencGd from tlie 
east, beginning in a transition Nernian style at tiiis eudt was carried 
gradually on towards the west with a remarkable peraisEcnce iu that style, 
to that by the time they came to the west end the style of building every¬ 
where else had completely changed, as at Wells, When the huUpIcra came 
to the west front they suddenly adopted the ordinary Early Englisii style, 
which hatl thoEi gut into fatihion;, reaciubling Salisbury CatheJtah and the 
west front of Wells. The Professor had ah-cndy reuiarked Ltiat, adjoining 
this west end was fl sntalt ebapeV of semi-h'ormaH style, usually hitown ns 
the chapel of Bt. Joaeph of Arimathenr There wore several reasons which 
induced him to investigate as closely as he could the hietury of this leuiark- 
able conibinatiou of a cbapel at a short distance from the church. The 
church itself waa very I'emarkahle for its coiineotio-n wiih ths legend a and 
histories of the middle ages, and the veaeralion which was then paid to ilie 
relics of saints. Go siiould ntlnde to the early traditions affecting the 
elmreh, by referring to the adoient records opoii the subjeci, wiihcut pre¬ 
tending to place them befuro bis hearers as real hlstoiy. These tradition a 
were collected for tlie first time by Willintn of Malme^buryt who was wall 
ItnOYVu aa an early English historian and the author of the two liistoi'les 

The Deeds of the Kings^* and " The Deeds of the EishupB." Lie also 
wrote a tract concerning Glaetonhury i and that he was tbe identical mait 
who wrote theae three liisteries was proved by himself, alluding, iu iiis 
account of tlic Saxon timea, to hia ewu tract written expressly upon 
Glaatonhury Abbey. 

The Erofesaor tU&n giv'e on aeceunt of the tradition which aosGrted that, 
in the year 63 of tiic ChnstTan era, the Apostles, St. Philip and St, John, 
whilst preaching in France, sent twelve of their disciples into Britain for 
the same purpose, amongst whom was Joseph of ArimatlieB. The l^ing 
and hie barbarian people i‘ejectcd these mtesionurjas, but rather thau aeud 

1 This lectnra, graatty enlargicd, and with Ifivoral illuetEatioiiA, baSbcOQ pablj^ted 
by Bed and biddy, Fleet Street 
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them ftway altogether, granted them the right of remaining in the wild, 
uucultirated island of Avallonia. On this island thoj constructed a church 
for their religious exercises, under the inspiration of the Archangel Gabriel, 
by whose direction they built the walls of twisted osiers. These twelro 
men lired here as hermits, residing separately; and at last, dying gradually 
off the place then became solitary and infested by wild beasts. About a 
century after this, in the yeor 166, Pope Eleuiherius. at the request of 
Lucius, King of the Britons, sent two missionaries, who baptised the King 
and his people. In the course of their progress through the country they 
came to this island, and found the church down among the forest, and they 
perceived it had been built by Christiana ; afterwards they found by visions 
that it had been miraculously dedicated to the Virgin Mary. This second 
body of missionaries elected twelve of their converts who remained here as 
hermits, and hearing that the pagan kings had gi-anted twelve portions of 
land to the first missionaries, applied for and were grauied similar privileges. 
This number was from that time maintained by continual re-election when 
deaths occurred, and the system continued until the Irish apostle, St. 
Patrick, visited the spot, about 300 years afterwards. These anchorites 
restored the chuixh, and built a stone oratory to Christ, St. Peter, St. 
Paul, dtc., and the place became an object of pilgrimage, not only for the 
neighbouring population, but also for the just and learned men of the time. 
St. Patrick returned from a successful mission to Ireland in 433 a.d., and 
remained at Glastonbury 39 years, when in the year 472 he died and was 
buried in the old church, and remained there for 710 years, till the church 
was consumed by fire. St. David, the saint of Wales, came and built 
another church at the eastern end of the old church, which he also dedi¬ 
cated to the Virgin. St. Pauliiius, well known as Bishop of Rochester, 
and the earliest Archbishop of York, covered the old wicker-work church 
with boards and lead, so that it was preserved and taken caro of, and 
cherished as the first Christian church erected in Britain, with tlie especial 
name of the “ Vetusta Ecclcsia” or “ Old Church,” in contradistinction to 
the “ Major Ecclesia,” or Great Church, which was first founded by King 
Ina, c. 700, and stood to the cast of the “ Vetusta Ecclesia.” Besides 
these personages there was a long list of other saints interred within the 
walls of the church. Ina’s church remained in all its splendour up to the 
time of King Alfred (a.d. 872), when it was desolated by the Danes, who 
at that time ravaged the country ; but about a century after it was rebuilt 
by Dunstan by the order of King Edmund the Elder, and a regular Bene¬ 
dictine monastery, the first in England, was established there, after which 
it flourished until the time of the Normans. Still, at tlio time of thcf 
Conquest, we find the two churches, called the Old Church and the Great 
Church, and separate from each other, and of which the first stood to the 
west of the second. 

He came now to the period succeeding the Norman Conquest, when the 
Normans condemned tho Great Church and commenced erecting another. 
After the death of the third Abbot the abbey remained in the hands of 
King llenry the Second for many years, and during that time, in 1184, a 
fire happened in the monastery, which consumed not only the church and 
tho rest of the building, but also its oniameiits and treasures, and, as 
William of Malmesbury informed them, the greater part of the relics. 
Speaking of the lesser church, or Old Church, dedicated to the Virgin, as 
he had stated, tlie learned Professor showed that the modern opinion that 
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the Lndy Chapel stood on the north side of the abbey choir was founded 
simply on a misinterpretation of a sentence in Lelnnd. In Ute chronicle of 
John of Glastonbury, dated 1493, it is confideiitly asserted that Uie burial- 
place of Joseph of Arimathca was in Uio cemetery of the old wicker church 
opix>site to the south angle. In the fifteenth century great care was taken 
to preserve the tradition of tlie wicker church and Joseph of Arimathca’s 
burial tlicre, and a pillar was set up to mark its boundary, where lie and a 
multitude of saints were said to be buried. Persons considered it a great 
honour to be buried in this spot, and paid high prices to procure burial in it, 
thus allowing the great dovotiou which was entertained fur Joseph of 
Arimathea. 

Professor Willis next referred to William of Worcester, who went about 
for his own pleasure throughout England in the fifteenth century, and 
preserved notes of the dimensions of the great churches, llis notebook was 
deposited in Corpus ClirisU College, Cambridge; it contained the traveller’s 
notes, just as he scribbled them on the spots which ho visited. William of 
Worcester states that the chiipel of tho blessed Virgin was conterniinuus 
with the nave of the church, being about 34 yards long and 8 yards wide, and 
on either side were large windows. He (Professor Willis) inferred from this 
that the wliole structure had then been thrown into one large chapel before 
the time when William of Worcester was conducted into it in the year 1478. 
But the more important point was, William proceeds to state, that at the 
south angle of this Lady Cliapel Joseph of Arimaihca was buried. Thus 
the tdeiitity of the setui-Norman chapel, now known as St. Joseph’s Chapel, 
with the site of the ancieut wicker church, or Old Church, is completely 
proved,.and alxo that this very chapel was tho Lady Chapel of the abboy. 
For tlicso notes of William of WorccMter show that in the fifteenth century, 
when visitors wore conducted into this church, they were shown this Lady 
Chapel, with the grave of Joseph of Arimathca at the south angle. They 
needed no further evidence 'to show that tho stuno church, called St. 
Joseph’s Chapel, the ruins of which they at present saw, was on tlio 
traditional site of the so-called first church erected in Britain. The Pro¬ 
fessor found historical notices that gave dates of nearly -every part of the 
Great Church. The building of tho church after the fire in 1184 had been 
carried on by the camerarius of King Uciiry, who first completed the Lady 
Chapel, or Old Church, and then began the Great Church, which ho nearly 
completed. But tho King died before the work was finished, and he was 
succeeded by Richard the First, who, being fond of war, neglected tho 
rebuilding of the church, and, having no money to pay tho workmen, the 
restoration was suspended for a long time. The abbey fell into the hands 
of an abbot who neglected it; and the monks, having no funds to carry on 
the work which King Henry had begun, set about to raise the bodies of tho 
saints and to place them in shrines, whilst they sent preachers through the 
country with relies and pontifical indulgences, which attracted attention to 
the church and brought in a considerable amount of money to their funds. 
William of Malmesbury relates that immediately after a fire the monks 
suddenly recollected the tradition that after the Danish sack of Csnterbury 
ill 1012 the body of St. Dunstan, tliere buried, had been brought away 
from the ruins by a body of their own monks, who esteemed the remains of 
the saint, and brought them to Glastonbury, where they laid them in a 
hole which nobody knew of save two of their own fraternity.” The secret 
was transferred from one to another in succession as the possessors of it 
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died, until this great fire consumed the church in 1184, and money was 
required, when suddenly the monks recollected where the body wm hidden. 
Thej dug for it, and, what was still more wonderful, they found it. King 
Henry the Second had learnt from the Welsh bards that the body of King 
Arthur had also been buried near the Old Church between two pyramids, 
which had been set up to his memory. In 1189 the Abbot of Glastonbury 
now made a search for those remains, and, after digging down 16 ft. into 
the ground, they came to a wooden coflSn, which was found to contain the 
bones of a gigantic man, so large—the legend said—that when the bone of 
his leg was set upon the ground it reached up to the middle of the thigh of 
a man of great stature, sUnding. They also found a leaden plate, with 
the insci iplion showing that it was the coffiu of King Arthur. These bones 
were raised and deposited in a marble sarcophagus within the choir ; and 
in 1276 King Edward visited Glastonbury and ordered them to be placed 
before the high altar, where they were seen and mentioned by Leland. 
The history of the Great Church was very fragmentary after 1303, but 
supplied a series of excellent dates. 

Professor Willis proceeded to describe the various parts of the church, 
which ho pointed out with reference to these dates by aid of colored plans 
and drawings; and he observed that after the Dissolution the property 
passed through various hands, and finally came into the possession of Mr. 
Reeves, about 1825, who took great care to preserve the old ruined church ; 
it had subsequently come into the possession of an equally enlightened man, 
Mr. Austin, who, he felt quite sure, would always endeavour to keep it in 
the best state of repair, although the edifice was now beyond the possibility 
of architectural restoration. Ho then explained, by comparing the ruins 
with the documents, the exact nature of the additions and changes which 
had been made in the Lady Chapel from iu first foundation in 1184 to the 
period of the Dissolution, and showed that the crypt of the Lady Chapel was 
entirely a construction of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, and that there 
was no ground for supposing that any crypt had previously existed under it. 
It WAS simply a burial vault, constructed by tlie monks to onable them to 
profit by the desire of the devotees of the period to obtain sepulture in the 
neighbourhood of Joseph of Arimathea. Being partly constructed with 
Norman materials, probably obtained from one of the monastic buildings, 
which at that period, as wo learn from the obronicles, were undergoing an 
entire re-building, this crypt had beeu hastily jissumed to be older ihiui the 
chapel itself. 

In Uie interval between the morning and evening meetings, a section of 
the Institute availed themselves of the invitation of Mr. E. J. Weld to 
visit Lulworth Castle, where they were entertained at luncheon; and on 
their way back they visited the remains of the Cistercian Abbey of Bindon, 
which is of the twelfth century; they consist of little more than the foun¬ 
dations, but these have been carefully cleared of earth and left exposed, so 
that the plan of the abbey is laid out as on a map. 

Another party visited Cerne, under the guidance of the Rev. C. W. 
Bingham. After inspecting the magnificent Abbey Church, a part of which 
is now occupied by a farmhouse, with fine remains of the old barn or 
granary, they proceeded to the church and the remains of the abbey, where 
much discussion took place as to the probable site of its various buildings, 
and their relation to what still exists. 

Mr. F. H. Dickinson occupied the chair at the evening meeting. The 
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Rev. F. Mottle commuaicated some particulars relating to Fordipgton 
Church, its architecture, and the relics of anliquarisa interest which it 
contains. Mr. E. A. Freemak gave a lecture on the churches of \> imbome 
and Milton. The former, he observed, was founded in the year 718 by 
Cuthberga, a sister to King lua, and the latter by King Ethelstan about 
the year 933. 


August 5. 

Excursions to Corfb Castle, Wareham, Canpord Manor, and 
W noJORNB Minster. 

The members of the Institute and their friends proceeded by special train 
to Wareham, and theuce in carriages to Corfe Castle. 

When the party had passed through the first gatehouse, Mr. Parker 
explained that they were then standing in the lower word, respectiug the 
building of which there were accounts going on from the time of Edward I. 
to tljat of Edward III. The second gatehouse, which was of the time of 
Edward I., had been blown up by Cromwell, and one half had slidden down 
into the foss about ten feet below the other, a very curious circumstance, 
and as this hod not destroyed the masonry it was evidently of very superior 
workmanship. All the walls of the lower keep wore undoubtedly Edwardian. 
He then pointed above to the portion of the Norman keep, with the annex 
which had been added, though ho was sorry to differ from Mr. Bond, as ho 
did not think the keep was so early ns the time of the Conqueror His 
impression was that the keep was built in tho^ time of Henry I., and 
the annex in that of Henry II. He could not put it earlier, because of the 
ashlar work. Documentary evidence being slight, they must judge of tb^ 
buildings by others whoso dates were ascertxuned. There were examples 
of the time of the Conqueror, but of much more rude construction; the 
earUest being that of MalUng CasUe, Rochester, built by Bishop Gundulph. 
The castles of the Norman barons themselves at the time of the Conquest 
were earthworks and wood, and it was not till the twelfth century that th^e 
were any walls entirely faced with ashlar. The wall connecting the 
Edwardian gatehouse with the Norman, had been ascertained from the ripe 
Roll to have been built in the 20th year of Henry III., and was menUoned 
as taking the place of the wooden palisades previously in use. 

A move was next made to another part, which Mr. Parker said was the 
earliest portion of the castle. He pointed out the herringbone-work m a 
part of tho wall. The examples, whose date was known, were of the 
eleventh century, but this was a sort of rudo work that might have been 
built at any time. It was simply an ingenious kind of contnvanco for 
adopting the work to the material. The only question was, ^bother it 
might not have been of tho tenth century. When tJie murder of Edward 
the Martyr took place, there was o royal residence lierc, and m it « onl^y 
fifty years previous to tho eleventh century, the work m questmn might be 
of that date. It is cased on the exterior by regular masonry of the thii tcenth 
century, which blocks up the original small windows. It appeared to him 
not improbable, that this wall belonged to a Saxon dwdhng hero, not a 
stone castle, although it was protected by e^hworks and palisades. The 
herringbone-work was, perhaps, a part of this ancient , 

then referred to the “ Boutavaut,” or projecting tower m this pait of tlie 
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ruins. Proceeding to the side in the direction of Wnrclmni, he pointed out 
the three gateways, protecting the castle on that side, of tho time of 
Henry III. or Edward I., and loading up to the keep of the same date. It 
had been destroyed, but enough remained to tell what it was. Thej conld 
see the remains of the grand staircase which led up to the keep, and was 
carried on arches, and he pointed out where the chapel might have been. 
The upper part of tho tower was of quite different masonry, being tho work 
of Sir Christopher Hatton, in the reign of Elizabeth, when con^derablc 
alterations were made. Further on he pointed out tho fourth gate, at an 
angle of the keep, protecting that part of the building in which were tho 
royal apartments, partly of tho time of Henry III., and partly of Edward I. 
This was called the ** Gloriette,** a name frequently seen in the descriptions 
of castles, and appearing to mean nothing moro than the state apartments. 
He then directed attention to what was called the Cockayne tower, and 
showed that in this part there was a chapel of the* thirteenth century, in 
addition to that in the keep, on arrangement similar to that at Windsor. 
Here also was the great hall, as might be seen by the marks left of tho 
vault in the wall. In this place also was one of the castle wells. Tho party 
then ascended the Norman keep, where Mr. Parker pointed out the remains 
of the bulwark, and other distiuguishing peculiarities. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to Mr. Parker, the party then re- 
turned to Woreham. There is an old tradition that Woreham ouce had seven¬ 
teen churches, but only one, that of St. Mary, is now used for service. This 
is, however, a very commodious building, and no doubt originally possessed 
much architectural beauty, but the interior at least was some years ago 
almost entirely spoilt by the bad taste in which the restoration was carried 
out. A very interesting leaden font with bold designs was noticed at tho 
west end ; but the feature which attracted most attention was what tho 
Rev. C. W. Bingham termed tho remarkable Runic inscription on a stone 
inserted in the east end of the north aisle. Ho did not think it was in situ, 
but built in there upside-down. No one having solved the problem, Mr. 
Bartlett the Town Clerk, handed to Mr. Bingham tho following os an 
interpretation which had been made some few years ago by a gentleman then 
in Waj-ehom Catug, or Catocus (who came to Britain about 408 with 
Oermauua to withstand the Pelagian heresy), dedicated to God Augustin 
Ansii. Catug Cadugan.'* Mr. Parker called attention to tho chapel or crypt 
at the end of tho south aisle, where he said would be seen two fine effigies of 
the Stoke family, of the time of Henry III, and Edward I. At the south¬ 
east angle of the chancel there was likewise a very small and curious chapel 
of the fifteenth century; a monument to the memory of Uutchins, the 
Dorset topographer; and some ancient inscribed and seemingly monumental 
stones, the inscriptions on which the Rov. W. Barnes holds to be British. 
Upon one of them is tho word khkibl in capital Icttci-s; then a dot and 
an 9 ., where the stone is broken off. 

The^party afterwards returned to the railway station, and proceeded by 
speciaMrain to Wimborue. At tho station the Rev. Prebendary Onslow', 
tho Incumbent of Winiborne Minster, was in attendance to receive tho 
members of the Instituto ; they proceeded first to Canford Manor. 

A visit ^ this splendid specimen of tho work of Sir Charles Barry had 
not been included in the original arrangements, but was made in com¬ 
pliance with a most cordial invitation from the owner. Sir Ivor Bertie 
Quest, Bart. Several vehicles wore in readiness to convey the members to 
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tbe Hall, but many of the visitors preferred the walk by tbo Stour. The 
party, which now numbered altogether between two and Uirce hundred, 
wore received by Sir Ivor in the grand entrance gallery, and were after¬ 
wards conducted into tlio magnificent boll, where luncheon wm laid out. 
Sir Ivor took the head of the table, supported by the Marquis Camden and 
the Hon. Mrs. W. Ashley, there being also among those present. Lord 
Keaves, Lady Charlotte Schreiber, Mr. Schreiber, and the Misses 
Sir Richard Kirby, Sir J. P. Boilcau, the Hon. W. Ashley, Sir W. 0. 
Modlycott, Sir Stephen Glynne, Mr. Floyer, M.P., Mr. Boresford Hope, 

M.P., &c. , , • 

Before the company separated, Mr. Berbsford Hope begged to propose 
a toast. Seldom, ho might say, and still more seldom perhaps in so 
unique and magnificent a hall, had this Institute partaken of such hospi¬ 
tality as on that occasion ; never had they been more hospitably received, 
and never more bountifully and more in keeping wiUi the genius loot. 
Many times had the healtlis of distinguished archeologists been propos^ ; 
many a time had the health of tho hostess of the day been given. But 
here in Conford ho believed for the first time in the anuals of the Arcliojo- 
loeical Institute ho had to propose the health of a most distinguished 
archeologist, and at the same time of tho hostess of the day. •What I^y 
Charlotte Schreiber bod done—her deep^labour of love m illustrating that 
mysterious and interesting literature of Wales—they all knew. Ho con¬ 
fessed for himself with shame that his acquaintance with that litei-aturo 
was only an outside ouo ; it was only as coupled witli general literature 
that ho knew how much Lady Charlotte in this respect had done. Lwd 
Neaves, however, os a Scotchman, could speak more to tho 
rMr. Hope), however, asserted that all honour and glory should be given 
to a lady who had come forward in this way to rescue from oblivion the 
literature of a people, whose peculiar circumsUnccs have preserved to them 
their independent nationality, whilst they enjoy tlio advantage of bemg 
incorporated with a powerful but thoroughly antagonistic nation. 

Lord Neaves, remarking on the beauty of Canford House, said one part 
of it was called tho kitchen of John of Gaunt, “ time-honoured Lancaster, 
and ho thought, considering the connection John of Gaunt had with this 
house, as well os with English history, he might claim their sympathy m 
proposing a toast to bis memory. Johu of Gaunt s memory ^served this 
tribute at their hands, ho being tho patron of tho great Eng ish poet 
Chaucer, who in his “ Canterbury Tales ” has immortalised the language 
which belonged more to this part of England than to any other. Chaucer, 
in his descriptions of the things in those times, has mentioned a franklin, 
in whose house he said “ it snowed meat and drink. For such hospitable 
purposes John of Gaunt’s kitchen was estabUshed. They (the company) 
had been most fortunate in escaping showers of another kind that day, but 
since they had entered Canfoi-d House, there bad descended upon them 
bountiful showers of a most reviving kiud. He begged therefore to pro¬ 
pose in connection with this hospitable mansion, that they should drink to 
tbe memory of John of Gaunt. 

A visit was then made to tho Nineveh marbles, which were pmeuted to 
Lady Charlotte Schreiber by Mr. Layard, when Mr. Bcresfoid Hope gave 
a brief description of them. The company next visited the ancicn^t kitchen, 
one side of which, Mr. Parker said, was of the time of John of Gauul, but 
the rest was later, and probably of the time of Henry VII. 
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The party then left Canford House, and proceeded to Wimbome, where 
\(r. E. A. Freeman gave a lecture ou the Minster. 

After a short time the party took their way to the station, wliere a 
special train awaited them. They stai'ted at six, and reached Dorchester 
shortly before seven. 

A convcrsaeione was held in the Museum at 9 o’clock. 

August 6. 

This being Sunday, the Lord Bishop of Salisbury preached, both morning 
and cTening, at Holy Tnnity Church, Dorchester. In his sermons his 
Lordship expatiated on the advantages of archeology. It was, he re¬ 
marked, very often conudored that arcbteologists merely looked at tho 
outside of things, and that they were investigators of the dry bones of 
history, but this was a mistake, and he showed how very advantageous 
their investigations might be for the interests of society, and summed up 
by saying that by the study of the past we advanced tho interest of the 
present, and that we know how to make use of it for the benefit of tho 
future. That was the purpose of archmology, not merely for examining 
the records and buildings, however interesting they might bo to archaeo¬ 
logists or historians, but to serve a higher purpose. Through that soience 
they understood bow the institutions of society had grown up, compared 
them with' the present, and looked forward to the improvements which 
might be effected in the future through the study of archscology. 

August 7. 

Mr. £. S^BKE presided, when a paper by Mr.-E. Hawkins, F.S.A., 
Vice-President of the Archeological Institute, was communicated on the 
** Ancient Mints in the County of Dorset.” On the establishment of tho 
Saxon rule a coinage commenced, bearing the name of the prince by whoso 
authority it was issued, and that of the moneycr to whom ho committed 
the privilege of striking it, and, after some time, was added the name of 
Uie place where it was minted. Ethelstan is the first of the Anglo-Saxon 
monarebs wlio seems to have ordained laws for the regulation of the 
coinage. In Dorset there were four places where in early times coins were 
minted, viz., Dorchester, Bridport, Shaftesbury, and Warebam. No coins, 
however, were known to collectors as having been minted at Dorchester 
earlier than tho rci^ of Ethclred II., 978 to 1016. After noting the 
early celebrity of Bridport os a place where hemp and flax were manu¬ 
factured, he remarked that in the reign of Edward the Confessor there 
appeared to be a mint there with one monojor. At Shaftesbury in the 
time of Ethelstan there were two moneyers, and during the reign of tho 
Confessor three. Waroham had two moneyers in the reign of Ethelstan, 
and two in tho time of William the Conqueror. In conclusion, he expressed 
a hope that fresh information would be drawn forth from the local antiquary 
or collector. .. 

A paper by Mr. J. Farbah, F.S.A., on Roman Villas, recently dis¬ 
covered in Chedworth Wood, Gloucestershire,” was next read. 

Professor Buckuax govo some interesting Notes on a Saxon Bucket,” 
found at Fairford, and exhibited in tho Museum, after which 

The Rev. E. Vexablbs expressed bis regret at the unavoidable absence 
®f the Dean of Chichester, who was to have read a memoir on “ The Life of 
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Cardinal Morton.” Dr. Hook Imd sent the paper, of which ho road some 
interesting portions. 

A Toluable communication, “ Wareham ; the Age of its Walla,” was 
sent by the eminent Dorset antiquary, Mr. Charles Wame, F.S.A., who 
was unfortunately absent through illness. (Printed in Gent. Mag., Oct 
1865. p. 431.) ^ 

A paper was contributed by Dr. T. TV. W. Smart, on tho “ Ethelred 
Brass in Wimbome Minster.*' (Printed in Gent. Mag., Dec. 1865, p. 708.) 
Tho author being, however, unable to attend, 

Mr. J. n. Parker made some brief remarks on the city of WoUs, and 
the objects of interest to bo found in the catlxcdral, with its adjuncts, which 
ho considered was one of tho most perfect in the country. He said that 
he had obtained permission from tho bishop, the dean, and others, to show 
any person or party over the cathedral and bishop’s palace, on Wednesday, 
if any present would like to accompany him ; and he remarked that the 
palace contained some very fine work of the thirteenth century, surrounded 
by fortifications of the fourteenth. 

At noon n large party started to visit Athelhampton, Milton Abbey, 
Bingham’s Melcombe and Walterston. At Athclhanipton, the scat of Mr. 
G. J. Wood, Mr. Bixghau gave a brief outline of the history of tho house. 
Mr. Parker said there was no record who built the old mansion, but from 
its style he should suppose that it was built by the Martin family, some¬ 
where about the time of Henry T^II., and it was one of the finest of those 
old manor-houses for which the counties of Somerset and Dorset were 
noted, and of which ho had given a short account in bis “ Domestic Archi¬ 
tecture.” 

The party inspected the numerous objects of interest in the house, 
amongst which was some very fine tapestry, representing a consular 
triumph at Rome, and a numerous collection of relics, but being pressed for 
time they were unable to partake of luncheon courtoously provided by Mr. 
Wood, and they proceeded to Milton Abbey, the seat of Baron Hambro, which 
was reached aRer a drive through some of the most varied and beautiful 
scenery in the county of Dorset. The abbey stands on an eminence, from 
which very extensive views are obtained. Before procoedmg to inspect the 
interior of the church tho company were entertained in tho entrance-hall, 
the Rov. C. W. Bingham having been requested, in the absence of tho 
Baron Hambro, to preside. 

After luncheon, the Rev. 0. W. Bikohau briefly returned thanks, and 
invited as many as were disposed to visit the chapel of St. Catharine, 
situated on an eminence behind the abbey, and from which a most magni¬ 
ficent view could be obtained. A numerous party then wended their way 
up the delightful slopes, at the summit of which stands the little chapel. 

Mr. Beresford Hope described tho building, which was in the early 
Norman style. St. Catharine became a martyr at Alexandria, but Her 
body was said to have been conveyed by angels to Mount Sinai, so that 
temples on a height were usually dedicated to that saint: of this they would 
find instances at Abbotsbury, the Isle of Wight, Rouen, and many other 
places. Ho afterwards directed attention to the curious decorative tile- 
pavement of the chancel, which is of early date, the majority of the tiles 
bearing the arms of St. Clare. 

A general move was then made in the direction of Milton Abbey, whero 
Mr. E. A. Freemax described the edifice. 
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In n detached building iu the grounds were several fragments of mould- 
ings and ornameuts, and on these Mr. Pabker remarked that the fragments 
showed there were rich and handsome ornaments of the twelfth century in 
the church. They entirely destroyed those, and put up in their stead tho 
Decorated ornaments. Respecting tho grotesque designs, they had been 
distinctly proved to have been brought over by the crusaders in tho eleventh 
and twelfth cenlurics, when the great revival of architecture took place. 
For some reason or other (it was imagined that many believed tho end of 
the world would occur at tho completion of a thousand years), there was 
a great revival in the eleventh century of building in stone. In the twelftli 
century they had those rich ornaments which wore brought from tho East. 
These ornaments were identically tho same with those of Syria. Tho 
Count de Vogud had publislicd a series of engravings, showing the identity 
of the designs found in England and Franco with works found in Syria, 
and this fact of tho copying of ornament from tho East was one of the most 
remarkable pieces of archaeological history. But these ornaments belong 
to the later and richer part of the Norman or Romanesque style, and not 
to the Gothic. Ho was satisfied from long study that in the dominions of 
Henry II. of England tho Gothic style had its origin. The earliest pure 
Gothic building known, the choir of Lincoln, was built by St, Hugh ; he 
was brought over by Henry II. At Withom, in Somersetshire, there was 
a Carthusian monastery, and there was a church built at the time St. Hugh 
was abbot, some years before he went to Lincoln. It was distinctly English 
local work, therefore he brought no workmen with him. There hod been 
many discussions upon ibis subject. He was at Lincoln when Professor 
Willis first lectured on it, and declared it to be the work of a mad French¬ 
man. He confessed a doubt of this at tho time, as ho had been much 
in Burgundy. Since then some French antiquaries had seen the work, and 
pronounced‘it English, although they doubted tho date. Eis opinion was 
that it was English, and that the date was true, a.d. 1192—1290. 

Tho party then proceeded to Bingham’s Melcombe, their next place of 
visit. On arriving at tliis delightful and picturesque little spot, they were 
first conducted into the fine old residence of Colonel Bingham, in the court¬ 
yard of which the Rev. C. W. Binoham, acting as the cicerofit, addressed 
the company, and said he was sure his brother was exceedingly happy to 
welcome tho members and friends of the Archeeological Institute to his 
ancestral house, and he had thought it appropriate, before entering the 
rooms, to say a few words to them. The house was one of tho best repre¬ 
sentations of a small country squire’s residence of the sixteenth century 
that ho had ever seen. Tho Binghams had been settled on tins spot since 
1250 without any break, or deficiency of male heirs. His ancestor was 
the brother or nephew of Bishop Bingham, and married the heiress of 
Tuihcrville. From existing documents they had a certain incontrovertible 
ditto of tho 4tli Elizabeth, 156*1, since which time only that portion cast of 
the hall hod been built, whilst tho porch had also been altered. At that 
time the house consisted of the hall and oriel, within which was a parlour, 
the passage of tho hall leading to the buttery and other offices, cellar, 
kitelion, bakehouse, browhouse, then the dairy, and next the gatehouse nnd 
larder. In that arrangement the house still remains. He once more 
assured them his older brother was glad to receive them, an^ to give them 
au opportunity of seeing their little ancestral mansion-house. 

Tho handsome apartments, with their rich paintings nnd curious old 
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heraldic stained windows, were visited and described, and the famous 
bowling-groou, serving as a lawn, and surrounded by a stupendous yew 
hedge, were all poiuted out and admired by those present. After this, the 
curious little church was visited and described, and a short sketch of its 
history given by the Rev. C. W. Bingham. The party then started for 
the return journey, calling on their way at Walterston, which has lately’ 
been restored after the conflagmtion which took place about two years 
ago. Some of the party took the fine old church of Piddletown on their 
way. 

The party arrived in Dorchester soon after 9 p.m., when a conversazione 
was held in the Museum. 


August 8. 

At half-past nine the Meeting of the Members was held in the Council 
Chamber, the Marquis Camdbk presiding. 

The Annual Report of the Central Committee of the Institute was then 
read by Mr. C. Tucker, os follows:— ' 

In their accustomed retrospect of tho progress of tho lustitute and the 
extension of nrchmological science daring tlio year that has elapsed since 
the pleasurable gathering at Warwick, your Committee has on the present 
occasion much causo for satisfaction, mingled, however, with pninfal regret. 
At tho successful termination of the proceedings of our last meeting on the 
banks of Avon, wo separated >vith the cheering anticipation that wo should 
next assemble at tho ancient J^ttmovaria, under the auspices of our early’ 
and kind friend the ISarl of Ilchestcr, now, alas, no more. Tho loss of 
one of the first and roost constant patrons of tho Society had, under any 
circnmstances, proved a cause of deep regret, but especially when we looked 
forward to bis genial influence, end high allainmcnts in archaeological pur¬ 
suits, as ensuring tho successful issue of a meeting to be held in his county, 
and over which he had promised to preside. The Society will not fail to bear 
in remembrance the most kind consideration of our own excellent President, 
in consenting, on such an emergency, to supply the place of the noble 
friend whom wo have lost, and to hasten from tho I'ccent exertions and 
success of tho Kentish archaeologists, marshalled under his gmdance at 
Hever, in order to confer upon the Institute, in a distant county, tho cheer¬ 
ing continuance of that favor which tho noble Marquis so largely bestowed 

upon us in his own. ^ 

In their last Annual Address your Committee haded with satisfaction 
tho continued evidence of royal patronage to tho Institute, and the distinc¬ 
tion conferred upon us by U.R.H. the Prince of Wales. They would now 
advert with very giateful feelings to fresh marks of the gracious considera¬ 
tion of Her Majesty, and the assurance thus afforded that the Queen is 
pleased to extend her favor towoi ds an institution which, in its tendency to 
promote tho knowledge of the arts and of national monuments, had won 
the patronage dnd encouragement of her lamented Consort. At the pi^ent 
meeting tho Prince of Wales has enriched our Museum by the eihibiUon of 
two of tho choicest golden relics of tho earlier period of British antiquity. 
They wore found near Padstow, in Cornwall, a few weeks since, and belong 
to U.R.H. as Duke of Cornwall, in virtue of thoso ancient regal francbiscs 
conveyed by royal charter* to the Black Prince. The golden gorgets, so 
rarely found except in Ireland, were laid before the Institute at their last 
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meeting in London, and, bj the apecial pcrmiMion of the Prince, they have 
be.en entrusted for the gratiGcation of the assembled archaeologists at Dor> 
Chester. The Committee cannot omit to recognise on this occasion the 
obliging inlorrcntion of tiicir rained friend Mr. Smirke, Vice-Warden of the 
Stannaries, in bringing to our knowledge this precious treasure-trove. 

The year now passed has been memorable for several discoveries and 
excavations of ancient sites of more than ordinary importance. Amongst 
these must rank first the extensive investigations on the site of the great 
Roman city Calleta Ah'ebatum, made by the Duke of Wellington, and 
carried out under direction of the Rector of Stratbficldsayc, the Rev. J. G-. 
Joyce. Many of our members will recall with pleasure their visit to Sil- 
Chester during the Annual Meeting at Oxford, in 1850, and the examination 
of the site, aided by the survey and plan specially prepared for the Institute. 
by Mr. McLauchlan, and published in our Journal. They must have viewed 
the remains with a strong desire for such an effectual exploration as that 
which the Duke has now caused to be made. The traces of considerable 
buildings have been discovered, and there can be no doubt that His Grace’s 
well-directed exominations of the site will be productive of many valuable 
results. Mr. Joyce’s report on the progress of this great work has lately 
been submitted to the Society of Antiquaries. In addition to the dis¬ 
coveries made in Gloucestershire on a large area full of Roman remains, on 
Mr. Lawrence’s estates near Andoverford, some important remains of 
buildings of the same period, with mosaic floors of remarkable beauty, have 
been disinterred on the property of the Earl of Eldon, in the same county. 
In regard to the vestiges of pre-Roman races, if not of the earliest occu¬ 
pants of the British Islands, we may specially invite attention to the exca¬ 
vations of grave-mounds in the North Hiding of Yorkshire, earned out 
with unusual care by the Rev. William Greenwell, of Durham, and nro- 
ductivo of many highly-interesting results, which ho has communicated to 
the Institnto for publication in our Journal. The extensive early ceme¬ 
teries, moreover, discovered at Helminghom, in Suffolk, by tho Rev. George 
Cardow, may well claim notice, os presenting certain facts of very novel 
character in connection with remote periods. 

Besides these and some other explorations of minor importance, of 
which the particulars have been made known to us at the Loudon meetings 
of tho Institute, there have been during the last session communications of 
unusual interest. We may particularly advert to tho graceful discourse by 
Professor Westmacott, at our December meeting, relating to the beautiful 
statue lately obtained for the British Museum, known as the Diadumenus, 
possibly a replica of tho celebrated sculpture by Polycletus. A subject of 
very curious enquiry was brought forward on another occasion by Mr. G. W. 
Hemons, who had disinterr^ on the coast of Essex, in course of the 
reclamation of n submerged district, massive masonry with relief, which 
seem undoubtedly to indicate the lost site of the great maritime station 
Othona, an important post in tho decline of Roman power. A notable 
instance was here presented of the valuable services which may frequently 
be afforded to archseolo^cal science in the course of the extensive public 
works, which may often reveal facts of much historical importance. To 
the constant kindness of General Lofroy tho Institute has been indebted for 
very instrnciive notices of the chambered mounds in Ireland at New Grange 
and Dowtli, and of the mystenous iucised markings upon the massive 
stones used in their constnictiou, analogous, as some bare imagined, to the 
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circular incisions on the rocks of the Cheviota, brought before us bj the Iste 
Duke of Northumberland. General Lefroy has also given us a description 
of an unique subterraneous sti'onghold, of unknown antiquity, in Stirliug- 
shire, and of certain remarkable relics from Northern Indio, which appear 
to indicate an infusion of Greek art, at a rerj early time. Several commu¬ 
nications relating to the ancient cities of the Troad have been made through 
Mr. Greaves by Mr. Frank Calvert, and especially a Greek inscription of 
valuable character found at Sestos, on the Hellespont. 

The much-vexed question of treasure trove was brought before us in an 
able discourse by Mr. Godfrey Foussett, great grandson of one whoee name 
will always be bold in honoured remembrance, os founder of the precious 
Kentish collection, rejected by the Trustees of tlie British Museum, and 
preserved for our country through the good taste and spirit of Mr. Joseph 
Mayor, of Liverpool. Mr. Faussett placed before us Uie present state of 
the law, and the remedies which may be proposed to obviate the existing 
evils in regard to archteologlcal research, of which the destruction of the 
great hoard of gold ornaments at Lewes is probably the most memorable, 
and latest, insUnco. It is, however, satisfactory to be assured, through 
the returns for which Sir Clarke Jervoise has periodically moved in Pwlia- 
ment, that in all coses in which the finder, recognising the ancient rights 
of the Crown, has brought coins or other treasure trove, he has received 
full compensation from the Treasury, and the objects discovered have been 
secured for the British Museum or for other purposes of public instruction. 

At the concluding meeting of the menibers in London, early in July, a 
very intei-osling relation was given by our early friend, Mr. ChorlM Newton, 
of the incidents of a rido taken by him, not many weeks since, from 
Ephesus to Budrum, whither he was bound on the part of the British 
Museum, to complete certain explorations on tho sites to which public 
attention has been attracted through Mr. Newton’s researches at the ruined 
tomb of Mausolus. The archaeologist must cordially hail the increasing 
stimulus given of late to the examination of ancient remains in the East. 
The survey of Jerusalem and the immediate neighbourhood, undertaken 
under the most favourable conditions by Captain Wilson, R.B., and with 
the direction of Sir Henry James, director of the Ordnance Survey, has 
probably given the chief impulse to that enterprise, replete with the promise 
of important results, namely, the investigation of all the ancient sites in 
Palestiue invested with such deep interest in connection with sacred aud 
liistorical associations. 

The Committee has not thought it atlvisahle to resume the practice of 
forming special cxhibiiious in London, illustrative of certain sections-of the 
history of art, as had been done in funner years with considerable success 
in the spacious apartments in Suffolk Street, which they had been 
polled to relinquish. On the decease, however, of our lamented friend Mr. 
Winston, a desire had been strongly expressed that tho members of the 
Institute and others who appreciated his labours in regard to the art of 
ginss-paititing in the Middle Ages, might be permitted to inspect the entire 
scries of his admirable dmwiiigs of examples of painted gloM, previously to 
their being deposited, in accordance with his lost wish, in the British 
Museum. The assent of Mrs. Winston, his relict, was most kindly given, 
and. by the courteous liberality of the Arundel Society, arrangements were 
made for the exhibition of tho drawings in their rooms, at the close of 
March. The opportunity thus for the first lime afforded of examining the 
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eollectloQ of thofto reproductions of designs of painted glass, iras warmlj 
appreciated by a large number of persons interested in the special branch of 
mediteval art which Mr. Winston had successfully laboured to illustrate. 
Mr. Gambler Parry, whose proficiency in all subjects of this nature is well 
■known, especially through his remarkable works of decoration on the 
ceiling of the cathedral at Ely, where Mr. Parry has lately completed the 
undertaking so artistically commenced by the late Mr. Lestrange, undertook 
to deliver a discourse on the art and artists of glass-painting, with special 
reference to the drawings by Mr. Winston, nearly 800 in number, which 
were displayed, as far as practicable, in chronological series, the arrange¬ 
ment being under the kind direction of Mr. Oldfield, Mr. Charles Tucker, 
and Professor Delamotte. 

The retrospect of the past year, presenting as it does so ntany features of 
encouragement, has been chequered by unusually heavy losses amongst 
our most valued supporters. The tribute of deep regret has already been 
recorded to the memory of our excellent friend Lord Ilchester, who, to the 
latest days of his life, sought every occasion to promote the interests of our 
assembly in his county, to be held under his auspices. A more painful 
calamity, however, not only to our Society, of which he was amongst the 
earliest members, but to all the interests of science and philanthropy, has 
befallen us in the death of the Puke of Northumberland. It would be 
difficult to recapitulate as they deserve all the services rendered to 
archaeology during his long life of active interest in the promotion of all 
researches in quest of historical truth. The importance of his later works, 
the surveys of the Roman Wall, and of all the great vestiges of the early 
occupants of the northern counties,'carried out by Mr. Maclauchlan, we 
have, through His Grace’s favour, constantly had occasion to appreciate; 
the results of each successive exploration during the last fifteen years 
having, by the Duke’s kind consideration, been brought before the Institute 
immediately on its achievement. At the Annual Meeting of the Society nt 
Winchester, in 1845, when the first of those instructive local mnseums was 
organised which have drawn forth such treasures of antiquarian evidence, 
the project received the warm approval of His Grace (then Lord Prudhoe), 
and it must be ever gratefully remembered that he liberally enriched the 
collection then formed at the Deanery, in Winchester, with the extensive 
assemblage of precious relics discorered on bis estates at Stanwick, York¬ 
shire, relics almost unique in the late Celtic peculiarities of their character. 
At a subsequent time His Groce, with noble generosity, plsu:ed that collec- 
tioQ in the hands of the Committee, as the medium of its presentation to 
the British Museum, with the special view of stimulating the Trustees to 
organize a collection of early British and other national antiquities, which 
had so long been desired in our great National Depository.* In contemplat¬ 
ing the highly-instructive collection now there arranged under the efficient 
care of Mr. Franks, it must not be forgotten that the impulse which deter¬ 
mined the establishment of the British Room was chiefly duo to the intelli¬ 
gent interest in the promotion of archaeology which was constantly evinced 
by the noble Patron whose loss we so deeply deplore. 

There are, however, other valued coadjutors, whom we have lately lost. 


* His Gracs’s generous donation of the the Institute is noticed Gent. Hag. Jan. 
Stanwick Aniiquitiee presented to the 1846, p. 75, 

Briiisli Museum through the medium of 
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lon<r.tried frienrlB now no more. Amongst them is our Tencrable East 
Anglian friend Mr. Hudson Gurney, the Nestor of archmology, and the 
zealous promoter of’the meeting at Norwich, one of the earlier of our 
annual gatherings, and who to the latest period of his very advanced 
life took a lively interest in the proceedings of our Society. The sudden 
death of Mr, Charles Winston threw a deep shade over all who had enjoyed 
the pleasure of knowing him. His remarkable intimacy with all the arcana 
of the once beautiful art of glaas-iiainting, his peculiar skill in reproducing 
rare specimens, his exertions to revive the art, and his critical powers 
in discoursing upon it, will cause his decease to be long deplored. His 
contributions to the Jouiiial have been numerous and most valuable. 
The Institute will gratefully recall the exertions made by the late Bishop 
of Cheater, who so kiudly aud earnestly furthered the interests of the 
Meeting at Chester. We lament the loss of Mr. Marklond, formerly Director 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and ever foremost in encouragement of our 
purpose and participation in our proceedings; Archdeacon Burney, an 
early member of the Committee, and constant promoter of all that could 
teud to extend the influence of our Society; and our distinguished patron 
the late Earl of Carlisle, who shared with most genial cordiality in our 
great gathering in Northumberland and Durham in 1852, and whose 
welcome at Naworth Castle, in 1859, was worthy of the time-honoured 
memories of the Border Chieftains. With special regret, moreover, have 
we to record in this sad category the recent deatli of our friendly coadjutor 
Mr. ilarlshornc, whose high atUunmenu in several departments of archmo- 
logy and historical research were only exceeded by the readiness to impart 
the information which he possessed, and to direct the labours of others in 
the path where he was over found so pleasant a guide. Nor must a tribute 
of esteem and respect be omitted to the memory of Mr. Wentworth Dilkc; 
of two valued friends in North Britain, the amiable Sir John Maxwell, of 
Pulloc, a zealous promoter of our meeting in Edinburgh, and Professor 
Ramsay, of Glasgow, enrolled amongst our first members. There are oihcrt 
also lately taken from us, whose courtesies or kindly assistance in certain 
special occasions in our meetings we roust bear in grateful remembrance— 
Mr. Bruce, of Rennet, who placed his precious family heir-looms at our 
disposal, when we assembled at Edinburgh in 1856; the accomplished 
Professor Boole, who coutributed an unusually interesting discourse in the 
section of Antiquities, at the Lincoln Meeting, in 1848; Mr, Downing 
Bruce ; also, Mr. Samuel Cartwright, and Mr. William Street, of Roigate. 

Amidst so many painful recollections, it is not without consolation that, 
in the retrospect of the year now elapsed, your Committee made the 
accession of numerous influential and zealous fellow labourers to the ranks 
of the Society, aud the increasing interest which has on every occasion 
prevailed in regard to the consciwatiou of uational monuments, and the 
furtherance of all archmological pursuits. 

The adoption of the llciMjrt was moved by Sir J. P. BoitRAU, and unani¬ 
mously carried; as was also the Report of the auditors. The customary 
changes in the Central Committee were then submitted, and the vacancies 
duly filled up ; the auditore for 1865 being also elected. The following 
were elected members of the Institute:—Lady Smith, Rev. R. B. Olivei, 
Mr. R. H. Shout, Mr. J. Bain, Mr. J. Floyer, M.P., Vcn. Archdeacon 
Huxtable. Mr. C. Graham, Mr. J. E. Briue, Mr. E. Cunuington, Mr, T. 
Roger Smith, Mr. J. E. Weld, Mrs. Coombs, Rev. H. E. RaTenhdl, Dr. 
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AldridgOn Mr. R. B. Shei-idan, Itf.P,, Mra. Reginald Mr. Ch Minatt. 
Mr. S. Haosocn, Mf. Herbert WllliamB, Mn Hicks* Mr* 0. W. Parrar. Mr. 
Balpt Neville Grenville, M.P.. Mi* F* Filiiter, Mite BarJiett, the Town 
Clerk of Boreheater, and Mr, Williama, 

Letters vrere read by Mr. Bitutt propiysitig that the eangi'css should be 
held in L&ntlon nojit year. A resuhitloa to tliat effect wa$ iuevaJ bj Mr, 
A. HisRjsfiPoiiD Hope* M.Ph* and seconded by Sir J. P. Hojlea?, who took 
occasien to mPiition bis grntifieeitToii at tlio decision of tbe meeting last 
year that the meeting of 18G5 abould be held in Boraetsbire, for tbengh he 
liftd attended mauj meetings of tho Inatituts, he had never witnesaeil so 
great congenLality of ftaltog aa bad greeted them in tills coaaty* The 
rotolottou was uDanitnouely tsiried. The noble Presid&nt was uuoiiimouBly 
I'e^electad for the ensuing year. 

The general ccncluding meeting tybs held ftt tli6 Totva Hall, at halbpnBt 
ten, when the llantiuia Camdeh occupied the chair. Cordial votes of 
thanks were p&seed to tho Mayor and Corporatloa of DmchcaterT the Lord 
Bishop and clergy of the dioceae* tiie nobility and genUy of Dorset, the 
contributors of papciB read during the Congress, and of the treasures 
deposited lU the Museum* were suitably acknowledged by Mr* Coombs, tlia 
Rev. C. W. Bingham, Mr* J* J. Wood* Col, Piiiuey* the Rev. W. RaiiiOB* 
and Mr, R. A. Freemau. 

Sir J, Boilsau ro&e to make particular meution of tlie Rev. C. W. 
Bingbam* as a gentiemao through whose reprggentatiQiis the Institute had 
mot at Dorchester* epoko of the great services he hsd rendoi'ed* and Sftid 
that wherever and whenever they had made an eicursion Mr. Biugbam liad 
bean the loci. 

After a few words from the Mstmuis Cs^tiSK* who warmly concurred 
in the seDtiments eipressed by Sir J* Boileati. the vote of thanks was 
cordially adopted. 

The Ror. C. W. BmonAM said that Ito had talked so mucli dnring the 
Congress, and was so ovefwlielmed by tbaj’r kindoesSs that he could ouly 
say from his heart that lie thauked tlicm* 

In Conclusion, Lord N£AV£g moved a vote of thanlEs to the Marquis 
Camdeu for his conduct not only in the chair that day, but for ]>L‘osidlrig 
during this moat successful meeting of the Institute. A hotter President 
they oould not have had ; he cutered into all their views, sympatliised 
witli ell their feeling, approoiated ell those objects winch thay valued, 
and accomoiodated himself to every arrangement made, without in the 
slightest degree Bceming even to oiaet what waa Ills duo. In those 
icspeota there could not he obo better calcoiatcd to secure their respect and 
affection in discharging the duties ioaposod upon jjinj* 

Mr, A. BnREaroRD Hope, ILF.* ecconded the rGsolution. He said that 
It was a peculiar pleasure ns well as a peculiar honor to him to have been 
colled upon to second llie motion* because he could put before tlieiii tlio 
reason wjiy the Marquis Camden occupied the chair ae no one else could 
do,^ The fact was, tlie noble lord was fi child of that end of Englaud in 
which ho {Mr, JJope) had the hoitour to live. Lord Caituleu'a life had been 
passed ill tlie busy dolios of the world. Ho did i 3 ot believe—the Pj'csIdenE 
would coj-rect hlui if ho were wrong—tltaE arcljssotogy had beeu for tiio 
greater portion of Lord Camden's life hla peculiar study, timugh Jibe a 
good , sensible, and earnest man* no doubt he respeotad the m on inn onto of 
antiquity, Poi'tuuattly* laowever* his X^ordslilp became tli& puseeseur aaad 
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ciitfe^tnker of a moat btimlful rtmain, BajKiim Abljoj on the border of 
SnHO:i> tnd a] BO of Beckfiftliam Frtorj in Kcut^ Opportvinitiee insda 
iiien^ and Lord Camden might not bays been an archieOiogiat, tut that lie 
paw the vflluo of his poasessiema^ and rocogriiBod tia reapongihilit^B in 
3 'egard to theni. Another event canae ahout. One whose ill liealth pre¬ 
vented hi a attending the congress of the InstUnte^ whom tliey all lihed and 
all rcapeoted aa one of tlio niuit eminent nrchfflologists of the aouth-eaat of 
England, tlie Rev^ Lanilei't Larking, founded on archoaological Boeiety in 
Kcnti, and the lord of Bayham natorally took the chairr Two jcti's ago 
tljo Institute nibbed ita eyes, woke up, and rcceliccied that wldiiu thirty 
miles of London there was a catlioJralj via., at Roohastcr. A congi'caa 
was there decreed, and nalorally the President of the very vigorous Ketitish 
society was placed iu the cliair as a bond of miion hetween the local mid 
general society. Lord Cainden'a presidency on tliat occasion tuado liicn 
what lie wag now, their regular stated President, Ho w'ae duly invited 
then tv preside at that eongress, but they liked him so well tliat tliey 
kept him in hie chair and pnt him in the pusUion of bead of the luaii- 
tute, and they meant to keep him tliera. Tliey aaw, therefore, that thia 
was not an oi-dinary case of a man being coiiipllnieiiited by being placed 
In a cei'taui position. Lord Camden had proved himself equal to the 
do ties of the office,, and ue;tt year, wlion the Iiiatitute hod their great 
meeting lu London, by the kind iiivilation of our gracloiia Sovci^eign* and 
with tho assent of llig'eliief inagislralo of London, and wiien the Inatitoto 
purposed to deeiplier the gi^nt history of Church and Btato emboJied 
in the Tower of Loudon, in tbc palace and abbey of Wcatmiuslor* the 
Castle of Wiiideov, St Stepbeu's Cbapcl, and Rton College, he waa auro 
that Lord Camdea would mcro than provo himself equal to the occasion. 

The motion was earried by acclamation. 

The MAnftt’is Camden said lie need scarcely Msura lliein he felt very 
much the kiudnesa with which they had received the proposition. It had 
given him great plea&ure to visit Lorwtaliire ^ it wag a g^eat many years 
allies he Imd seen Wimborne Minster add Miltoti, Abbey* He wan alao 
pleased to ace Sherborne Church for the first time, especially under aucli 
auspices* With reganl to his capacity as Fi-csidcat, Lord Neavea and Mr* 
Bereafoi'd Hope hud expressed their opinions in. much too fialteriiig terms* 
He could only convey to tliem hie cordial and heartfelt thanks for the 
kindusM he bad rgecived on tliia occaaion* as weil as at former times, from 
the memhera of the Institute. He only hoped that tlicir future mectmga 
might be conducted as agreeably as this at Dci-chcster. The meeting then 
separated* 


The JitiscuM. 

Happily for the sueccss of this important feature of the Archeaclogical 
Institute's Congress, lb a resident gentiy cf the county have made diligent 
researches at vavious times for the auliqutiics whicli Dorset contains, have 
pi'cserved them with care, and now tboy couiieousty i-cspoiided to the 
appeal put foi-th^ and forwarded iliem for mclhbitiou ; as a result, tho 
museum presented a uartlculariy rich display of relics of the British and 
Kamnn qceupatinu of Dorset and other couiiiios, and vatioua rare articles of 
MTtu* Tlie arrangcmctiE of the treasorcs comprised in the mus&um was 
admirably adapted to alTord instmctioii to the visitor, and .rcfilccted great 
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Credit on the tnatefiLl skilled curntor, C< Tuch^r, F. S.A., on$ 
of tbe Honorary Secreiariea of tba lustittit*. 

A The pre-hiatofic and early Bniish period rrao well represented by an 
intereeting colleeiion of orro'tr-beadsj, hatchets^ sling-stooesv and c*lta, with 

quantity of flinta> all bearing Diarks of work by the hand <jf man 5 iheao 
last were found at Bradford Abbas, and ehown by Pvofeasor Buekman, 
Other exhibitor^ in this section were Oaptam Hall, Mrs, Reginald Sndth* 
Mr, J- W, Bcmliard Smith, ifce, Neit id order were some e]rcellcnt 
Bpeeiu]en& of what wae formerly known as ** Kimmerldge coal money," now 
uniyersolly recognised os the refuse of the lathe, and in. tho ejiaruples exhl' 
bited by the Boy. H, Mode and Mr. W. Wallace Fyfe, the centre part^ 
upon which the lathe had worked, was clesrly sliowu. 

His Royal High ness the Pi'ince of Wales was an exhihitor, and dis¬ 
played two Tery remarkable gold ornaments of the early British period 
recently found near Padstow, Comwalh Tliey are sup^iosed to ta decora^ 
tloDB for the hair, and are of crescent shape^ weighing respectively 4 oa, 

dwts.j aod 2 oz. 2 dwta. 

The Roman period wa* fully illustrated. There were many rain able 
specimens of ancient petterjt the Samian ware being well oxempLified 
hy some nearly perfect objects, shown by Mr. J* Goods and Professor 
Biichman, and fragmeuta by Mr. J. Floyer, M.P., Mr. B. A. Hogg, the 
ReVn H. Pigou, of Wyke Regis^ Mrs. Reginald Smith, and Mr. W. Wal¬ 
lace Fyfe. Vftsas, interior wall-plaster with fresco paintings of vanotia 
colourfl, fihulffl; armlets j the remains of a necklace found wl^ a skeleton 
which had a coin in the mouth ; glass objects supposed to have been used 
as hair-pins, Ao.., appeared in this collection. The bronze period was 
represented hy celts, daggers, Spear-heads, oontributod by H.M.'s 
Commissiciiera of Woods and Forests, hy Captain Hall,, tbe Rev. H. Moulc, 
Mr. W, Wallace Fjfo, Mr, W, Davjg, Ma G+ J. Aiitliuwa, and otliera; 
tbe half of a atone mould for casting celts was also shown by Captain 
EaU. Tbe portion of Lease]nted decoration disooTcred in Eui\;liesEcr 
gaol, 1854, wQs aIbo eibcbitodji and Mr. Pounosy coutjibutcd a photo¬ 
graph of atiother fine e;;ample of Roman tesselalcd pavement. Two 
coses of Roman remains, from the collection of Mr, Durden, of Bland- 
ford, were eitrsnicly iuccresting. These coni prised apear-hcads^ swords, 
daggers, knivecr rings, horae-trappings, Indudiug bite and bncklas. In 
ozcellent presej'vation, personal ornamonLs^ &e., Collectaid ciiicdy from 
Hod-hilL’ A portion of tlie Tcodng of a Roman liouscj cilmmed in Eie 
grounds of Dorchester Castle^ 1858^ was an ohject of considerable in¬ 
terest, The Rev, R. WicgStld Dtgby BCnt a sculpt ured stoncj. Eliirtecntlj- 
centuiTj worfc^ representing the cousecration of the Virgiit* This relie 
was found in an old house at Tlicrnford- Professor Buckmnu exhibited 
a remarkably good specimen of a amoli Bason bucket, found at Fairford^ 
Gloucesiersliire, having tlic bands around It perfect, and also tlie banJIe, 
From Poriipeii there was a uiError in excellent proscrvation, contributed 
by Mrs. BcrElion I’riestO'Q^ and jars and vases from Herculaneum sent by 
Mr. Colfoi. 

Among iho etnejue cento platO:. of wbich there was an attractive shew, 
was a highly-choaccl Blisabctimu solt-staod, eibibited by Mr. F. H. Warren, 
of Bieter; a stAudiug dial table-clock of tho Mvonteentli century* b^ 

* Tbeaa. have hecoi largulj and ably iHuatmted in Mr, C, floadi Smith's " CfillaB- 
tOiUa Aatiqiu."' 
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Ifinainj; to Wr- W. R- Cnbbe; tivu aiWer fire-dogs, i^lao 
century trorkmanebip, eent by Mr. 11. Williama J an esquifiite miniature 
filaerce lontiug-glaag of tbo pentni of Queen Anne, b^oogiug to tbo Rev. 
J. Fuller Russell : a fine ivory tankard► scut by tlie KeV, Parry JiMgeBj 
D.D*; ft stiver sugar-basin witU cover of the laat centuryt after tlic style of 
Cb&rle* L, coutrlbuted bj Mrs. Reginald SniUli ; a sUrer-gilt Btnuding- 
dlah, seventeenth century» and a ailrer cup» parcel gilt^ of the fifteenth 
century, by the Mewra. Pairorj and a medisvftl caiidie-ciip. aent by 
the Rev. W. Biagbam, One of tbe curiosUles exliibited by Mrs. 

^Reginald Smith was a buhl elock, said to have fomieTly belonged to 
lioulg XIV. 

The collection of carving* in ivory vras very attractive^ compmii^ 
spocitnena from the twelfth to the sixtcentli caatury. The Eev* J, F. 
Russell waa the eibibitor of a pair of doTotiona.! ^blcta, the carvinga 
upon which represeint the Nativity^ the Presentation in llic Temple, 
the Salutation, and the 0 Sc ring of the Magi; aUo a leaf _ of a 
tablet, d, 1400, the aubjcct carved upon which is tlie Crucifiiion, 

Messrs. Farrer were contributora of an antn^ue casket^ and devotional 
tablets, late iu the fifteenth century. The camd head of a pastoral 
staff exhibited by Mr, B. Waterton was also observed with considerable 
ratification. There were a few ciceilent enamels, shown by the Messrs, 
Ferrer and tbe Rev, J, P. Russalh The latter gnnilcmau exhibited 
among otlicra. an enameled plaque, twelfth century, the subject upon which 

IS the Presentation. iicjc? j 

At the uoper end of the r&om was a case of valuable il&a, aaO 
books, displayed by tUo Rev, J. Fuller Russ&ll. Among these wore 
a Miaaal -^ad usum Saruin," of the latter half of the fifteenth century* 
tbo TIorro B, Marls Virginia, o. 1425, English worb, and n 
wonale '^ad'naum monaaterii Solvatoria da Syon,” These wars well illu¬ 
minated, An object of local curiosity was a pardon under tba Great 
Seal of William III. to John Gould* of Milhorac St. Andrews, for 
killing Benjamin Hayward, ftt Dorchester j and also a letter* with the 
EUtograph of Oliver Grom well, appointing Stroi^ Bingh^ captam of 
one of the companies of iho Protector's foot TOgiments. This last ^4 
eibibited by the Rev- C. W, Binghaoi, os also wero enmo MSS., 

to which were appended tbfi Bignatures of Henry Vlll., Ch^lea I,, and 
ilia Protector. Dotnmccts bearing the signature of Lord Bscon, and 
of several celebrated bishops and raformers were also abow. Among 
the books there was a copy of the first edition* and also of the fourth, 
of the celebrated letter of Columbne, giving an account o-f bis diBcovery 
of Amet-Ica i a copy of the fii-at edition of illlteii a “ Pnr^LHo Ust; 
and an exposition of the Apocalypse, fourteenth coivtury, illostrEted by 
scTenly lllaTninations, repreaeiiting the chief subject conteioed la the 

bcKik of Revelation. , i 

Among the gold work* Mrs. Bertlion Preaton ojhtbited ft magni¬ 
ficent necklace* ear-rings, and pin, found on and near tbo akeleten of 
a lady at Pompeii; there were also finger-tiugg, seals, and fibnlja, from 
the aamo mined city, Messrs. Farrer, of Londou, exhibited a magni¬ 
ficent pectoral omament, of fine Italian work, and atndded with gems t 
also a quantity of plate. A case of Roman and mediaval rings, coma, 
and fihulffi waa ths united coutributioTi of tbe Rsv. C. w, Bingham* 
M«. Pr«il»n, Mrs, Tusker, Mr. II. Willbms, Mr. T. E. Bitldlsc 9 ii.be, 
. and Ml'S, C. Tucker. A silver-gilt pax, aud a delicate filagioo cnao 
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c&ntftiniTig rt g*a eton^t wero e^l^•SbEte^^ bj )ilr. C. TnftTterr Farrar 

diaplayfid a, crptnl ctofig enclofiiiig i^alica, and a. gold bulla. A E^iplettclld 
c&llectiun of Inc^i naeient and modeniH contributed by Mr*. Hoiboi^t 
WilliatriB, ono of tlic attractive: featurca of tlio exhibition. 

A remarltably fine diptych, by Han a Memling^ iwaa contributed to 
the oxhibitioa by tbo Eev+ J. F- RusbcIL Upon one leaf waa a repre¬ 
sentation of tlio Ci'uciiixkiji, un orEginnl composition of tnininturo'lika 
delicacy ; on the other, Joen, llie joutiger daughter of Cliarlea V1I„ 
of France^ end of Mary of Anjou, Itnoeling at a prayer-desk, and nc- 
ootnpauied by St- John tlie Baptist, The diptych vrae executed pro¬ 
bably about H6D, In tlio aky eve aeon tbe Eternal Father symbolized 
oe the Ancient of Hays^ the Holy Hliost in die form of a dove, and tlie 
Blessed Virgin seated on a faldstool, with the crescent moo'n beneacli 
her feet, and holding nn her kneca tlio infant Cliriat, who raises his ttny 
hand to bless tite kneeling princess, close to whom is an angel, sustaining a, 
shield emblnsoned ivith tfto arms of Eourbeu impaling those of France, 

There was an exquisite display of minlaturee by Holbein and Fetitot 
among other artiats* from the collection of Mr. Bridge, of Piddletrent- 
Idde^ including portraits of Henry VJIL, Elisabeth, Siiakespeare, Gcorgo 
HI., Quean Anne, and other celebrities. Some ilLustrationa of a very 
remote period ivere lent by Mr, T. Col fox j these were lacustrine remains 
fruEii Robenhausen, lake Ffaffikon, canton of Zurich, Sivitzerland, procured 
On the spot in June, 1865* They comprised wood cut from the piles 
of the lehe-dTrellings in woven fubnc, wheat, fiagmecLt of an 

earlKen veasel, part of the jaw of a deer, an apple, nuts, and a celt* 
or atone aic. An engraving accompanied tiicee relica* giving a reprc- 
tCTitiitind of a pile village aa it is aupposed to have existed. A good 
colEcotion of coins was exhijjited by Mr. E. Boseoinbe, There was a 
small but vniuablo display of niodijoval arms and armoar, including a 
Bword having a russet steel liift with militrsry troiihics and cmblcmA 
of peace in sih'cr* fiftcctitli century* belonging to Mr* B, B. Davy, 
Topham ^ a Toledo blade, sixtoencli century, Mr, W* Crabbe ; an 
Fastern sword, probably a licadsman's, contributed by Mr, H, IrVil- 
Jiams, who also sent a group of helmets cf the period of Gharlca I, 
Finally, corpration recotdd* seals* and regalia from Dorchetfer, Wey¬ 
mouth, and BriJport were displayed. Among them was the Domesday 
Book of Doveboster, bi ought to light by Mr. Burtt, Socrctary of the 
Inetiiute, It Is a Kegister of documents relating to the town, begun in the 
fourteenth century, and in excellent condition. From Bridpoi-t, among 
other inteiftstlng nclioa, were, another so-called " Dome-book,’’ a.io. 145* 
—1817 ; the account-book of tbo roligloue house of St* Michael Bridport, 
giving the weakly expend!(lira of the monks, a.d. 1454—1458; and an 
iiidgigenca of forty days, dated July 5, 1446. granted by the Bishop of 
Saruui* and tan other bifiliops, to auch as contiihuted to the repair of 
Bridport haven, To this document the hlKhdps’ seals are alHxcJ, and 
some of til cm are in a fine state of pi'eservation* 

^ Tha Cemral Committee desire to acknowledge the following donations iu 
aid of the exjicaBcs of the Dore!iester Meeting* and of the general purposes 
of tlie Iiitiitute 1—The Marquis Camden, sT.; A* W. Franks, Esq.* 41.; 
Albert Way, Esq., 2A \ C, B. Skinrer, Esq., 2i. Sj. ; Sir J. F, E-oileau, 
Bart., [ Cr r. NewUm, Esq., LL Ij,; A* J. B. Beresford Hope* 
JEsq., Si.; E. Sanirkc* Eaq., 21, 2s. ; H. C. Sturt, Eaq.* 5?. i Sir E. B, 
Baker, Bart., Si.; Mitchell Hcmy* E&q., 51. 5s. 
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contnry, 235; belmota of fi^tb 
century ssibibitad by the BtoO. Bflbert 
Carzon, 3363 U'O-baudedawO^ From 
Newnb WQ, Gloucsater* aibibited by 
Mr. Lfttbam, 34ft. 

Afanobce, RouUin rcmaniH found at* 134* 
Auditor*^ tliBdr report &6. 


B* 

EaddeBlty^intOU Cburcb, n0t« on, by 
Mr. Eb W. Godwin, 33, SS. 

Eamoe, tba Rev* W.^ ou anoioat Dorset^ 
273, 

TtiL* Sill, 


Batb, apODO and brass Weight found at, 
IflS, 

Banebarap^ Richard, Ear] of Tfarwict, 
letter of, exhibited bj Mr* C. Dum- 
fond Groenwoy, 7ft, 

Beck, tka Bcv. Jamas, exhibit* an oral 
naetUlljon of Doppor-pJate eaiamBlod, 
with portrait of Qtuepal TiVaflhinEUm 
printed in blndk,—acme boart4l3aped 
charm* used in Gannany,“fl folding 
apOon in cage,—and leaden noedw. 
ILon of Cbiittiau IL, Buko of 
Saiony, IGftl, 7ft. 

Bedford, Mr^ «tdbita photOflrapba of 
the Def.jobainp Cbapfri, Warwick, 

Beldam, Mt. J., eibibita an iron mlio af 
tbo Homan poriodj b Imcj^boldfir 
or cattie^abCH^ found near ^Idock, 
Eerta, S4, . , , 

Belgium, the eopulchral momonals of, 
17ft. 

Bbto, Bants, milk.stoneft^^ fonnd near 
tlm forest otf 174, 

B;£jti 3 HinB ; — Docamenta relAtmg to 
Reading Abbey, 151; dlscoTery of 
Bomua relief pottery, Su, near 
Abingdon, 63; feroai u n found near 
AhSogdon, 1S2,, 

BLrClln Mr. S., his cemcaenta on ProioMor 
WeatmftCOH's disconiae OU Lbo Statuo 
of the IJimiiHiiffliHJ in the British 
JlnMUni, 7S. 

Btigbt’e, Mr. J. T.^ uotca on tba cbm-ehc* 
of \Post Cornwall, 178, 

BoileaUj Sir John^ eihibiU broiiEO tripod 
cikldiOU fonnd at Norwich, 91, 

Bond, Mr, T., hi* memoir oa Curfn 
OMtla, 2fl0. 

Bowjer, Sir George,, exhibita Roaiwi 
relidc, pottery, bone of tbo sturgeoc> 
Ao., fo»Dd at Barton Farro, near 
Abingdon, SS, 

Bowyor* M r, C., eihibita marble stntuetto 
of NaKaauA Slid to havfl beau found, 
at HortulaMum^ 86. 

BmeJeenburJ, Ident^ hlS TnemiTiir on 
“ Ancient Caunnn ia Europe,^' 173, 

3 Ji 
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Era<3f6rd-Dii^ATCiD^ dr&ivi])ga of eCig; 
found tbcre^ £G. 

Brodwflllj Bssoif ateounta cf diAcoKriBa 

at, 6t. 

BriLipk A Pchfoologjclll Socltty formed At 
Eomoj 1 jo. 

Brobz^ ASTHiniTlItfi OP :—arrow-ljOftda 
from ^gypt, dS; Btump firtJtri Osfqrd- 
aiiirs Aiiil flbulfti from Loiocotar, 
found iu AflglKea, ii; in AbErdeon- 
dliire^ 74; colt found a± Wrothcun^ 
; n bronse mortar, 3d ; tripod 
caldron found at Nor^Sebj 91 3 
pltmant found near 0&WBtry> JflT 3 
colt found wltb ^den oriMmauta 
hbst Bad atow, 377- 

Bmoe^ Di'h hia third edition of tho 
“Roman'Wall" and Inscribed Stones, 
& 0 ., iu the Norlli of Etiglmid, Ifd- 
i^braea from a churoh 

io, IflS. 

Eudrum, Mr- Newton'a Account of a ride 
from Ephesus to, '335. 

Butgcio, Mt. J. Ynjr, bin rsKiArfca on 
lioman Teetigns found nt Eaet Ham, 
Easei^ 334- 

Burtt, Mr. J., bis account of a book of 
orduuiscOA for the oity of Worocatcr, 
793 _.»bii)t6s photograpbs of the 
Gothic ocowna found At Ouerrazar^ 
8G. 


C. 

Gaerlaon, diuwjng of wji]l att, 33. 

CAoznarron Coatta. a bronze morlar oaid 

to bo fn»m, 30- 

CWnfackny, oibibiitod by the Tety Hop. 
Ganon Riick, 

Cairart, Mr. F,, OontrihutiDnS to tbo nn^ 
cient geoeraphy of tJie Twadj and 
tha mto, ftc.j uf Cebren*, 51, 104; 
Greek inscription found by him, 171> 

Comdenj tbo Marquis, hie remorka on the 
late Duke of NortbumbBTlaad, 30; 
added to the Commission for tha 
Bards Exhibition of lStl7, 170. 

CAineo, eiblbitcd by Mr. 0. Moi^u, 75. 

CJafisiTelmiusts, aeeount of Toetigea ?up. 
posed to indicate site of the townef, 
*2^9. 

Cebrnnej on tbs nlte and remains ef. by 
Mr. E. Cftlrert, 61. 

Colt, found in Iroiand, 09. 

-Cf bronsc^ found at Wrotbam, Eent, 

91; of broiLEe, found wiCl goldor- 
nomeota nesr Fu^tow, S75. 

Charles 1., portrait of^ l7i. 

Cbarlca II-, miniature of, 10d 

Chnrms^ German eibildtcd by Ibe Rcp. 

J. Bret, 7a 


CbanoBi', editiou by Pyuaon, ejlnbited by 
Capt, Wynne Williams, 70. 

ChsSiDj Surrey, Chalice and paten feuud 
at^ 92; Flalimpsest” bi-asA there, 

im. 

Chebhiijb ;—dloeoTeiT at Nortlnvioli, 77. 

Chenier^ (he Rct, G- JT., exhihita a celt 
found in Irelandi, brOnze an'ow- 
henda from ^gypt, disks of glnss^ 
And nn lutog^lio w. jospor, 93; ox^ 
hibita wol of the Bner of tJw Do- 
mmissn friars of Bologuf^ 71; OI- 
hibita gold Jecebite rin^ two 
Hebrew MSS., end collection of 
Kabylo ebatma and ornaments, 174; 
eahibltitwo Hohspew tvpelfth-ceutnry 
MSS. of portions of tbo Holy Wrih 
_837. 

Christian 11,, Duke of Saxony, medallien 
O-f, exlnbitcd by the Itev- J. Bock, 70L 

Cbristy, Mr. H., and M. L&rtot, their 
" H*li(iuioo AquitaniMO," 177. 

Clark, Mr. G- T-, hia memoir on Corfo 
Ohatloj ^23. 

Clarkson, the Rot. G-, hie account of 
Amboiiey Castle, SaSseXj and paint¬ 
ings thore; 05. 

' Clement V,, F™> r'Saerlpt of, exhibited 
by Mr, C, Durnfoa-d OrsCDWJl^, 70. 

Clarmont-EerrEuid, Erance, drawing of 
Roman wall at, oIeo of three aucieui 

I omnon, and other objecle, 32. 

Coaton, the Rot, It. F., exhibits Roman 
amomanta found at Southfloot, Kent, 
03; exhibits bronze catt found At 
Wrotbnjn,. Kent; 31. 

Cop/iifa; —. drawings of coffln-llda nt 
Sh rewnbuiy, 73; Roman, fooud Ot 
Cld Ford, Htddksex, 173; Rotnnn, 
of lead, fWud at East Ham, Eesox, 

331. 

Coins >—Ronmn^ found in Cornwall SS2. 

Corfe Castle, Mr, T- Bond's motnofr on^ 
300; Mr. G. O'. Clark's mornedr ou^ 

! 223- 

COILtfWX ZL DjfWOTEty of EjlTOr WiItAP 

at TraTonnick, 91; parochial history 
of Trigg manor, 175; Weet Com. 
THtll^ nOtaa on tho GliULchea of, 173 ; 
golden oreemeuta fonnd near Fad^ 
stow, S75; Roman ooiiiB found in, 

332. 

Coronal, for Eilliog.lancea, 29G; Ht. AJhcrt 
Way's note ou, £97. 

Covootry^ ooin^ of tha mint thars, by 
Mr. E. Hawkina, 46, 

Cjomer, Horfolk, gold StgUat-ring found 
at, la*. 

Cojzan, tha HoD- Robart, Ijis ACoOunt of 
armour, and tSpOciaily of tArly Lel- 
mots^ at Fnrbftoi Park, Sasstx, 1; 
exIiJbita two helmota of the fifteenth 
century^ 333 , 
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D. 

Davit, Kr. Hewitt, bit account of flint 
fljikot found netrUckfield, Sotsex, 68. 

D'Azogiio, the Harquit, ezbibita bertXdic 
drawing of eeoubcheona of ariut of 
Toriout ooontrioiB, of tixtoenth cen* 
tury, 16S. 

Deltmotte, Profeetor, tmngee Mr. Win* 
■ton’a drawings ct painted glass, 93. 

Doomork in the etrlj Iron age, by Mr. 
Engolhordt, 175. 

Dooujumts :—roll of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury contMning Tariout legal forms, 
58; relating to Warwick, 70; book 
of ordinances for Worcester, 79; 
rolating to Reading Abbey, 151; 
" R^istrona breTiom " of fourteenth 
ceutoiy, 169; inventory of goods of 
levan ap Eenrioyagban,86£d.IlI., 
265; oztnotB from, rolating to the 
burning of lepers in the roigo of 
Edwai-d IL, 826; two Hebrew 31SS. 
of the tweilth century of portions 
of the Holy Writ, exhibited by the 
Rev. O. J. Chester, 887; copy of the 
Sarum Missal, of fifteenth century, 
exhibited by the Rev. J. F. RasaeU, 
840. 

Dodd, Mr. S., exhibits MS. “Regietrum 
brevium" of fourteenth ceutury, 
169. 

Dorchoetor, proceedings of the Annual 
Meeting of the Institute at, 340. 

DonssTBBiBJl:—Professor Willis’s me¬ 
moir on Sherborne Minstor, 179; 
Mr. T. Bond’s memoir on Corfe 
Ceatle, 200; Mr. O. T. Clsrk's me¬ 
moir on Corfe Castle, 228 ; the Rev. 
W. Barnet on Ancient Dorset, 278; 
Mr. C. Wsmo’s msp of, 882; stone 
with cavities for holy oil, do., found 
ot Wool church, 389 ,* proceedings of 
the meeting of the Institute stllor- 
chester, 840. 

Durham, impression of chapter seal of, 
exhibited by the Very Rev. Canon 
Rock, 69. 

E. 

Edward, Prince of Wales (afterwards 
Edward V.), his portrait in window 
of Little Malrom church, 802. 

Egerton, Sir Philip dc Qrey, exhibits 
book of choral semoea of tbs fif¬ 
teenth century, also an ivory brooch, 
164. ■ 

Egerton, the Hon. Wilbraham, exhibits 
sOver horn worn by women in Syria, 
167. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her christcning-bowl, 
as supposed, 165. 

Engelbara^ M., his ** Denmark in the 
Early Iron Age,” 175. 


Ephesus, Mr. Newton's account of a ride 
from, to Budrum, 885. 

Easxz disooveries at Bradwell, 64 ; 
bones, do., foiuad near Waltbsm- 
stow, 163; Roman vestiges at East 
Ham, 384. 

Evans, Mr. John, his comments on Mr. 
Fkussett’s views as to the law of 
treasure-trove, 89. 

F. 

Farrar, Hr., sxhibits gold ring, brooch, 
a pendant medallion, a circular ivory 
modoUioD, an eniunded plaque, leiu 
of an enameled folding tablet, on 
enameled pox, a MS. Book of Hours, 
and a scent-bottle of cry'stel, 85. 

Fsuasett, Mr. T. O., on the present state 
of the law of treosoro-trova, 15,89. 

Ferguson, Mr. Robsrb, exhibits two fle^e 
vessels said to have been found in 
the Thames, and bronze dagger, a 
forgery, 168. 

Fetheraton, Mr. J., exhibits photographs 
of Maxstoke Castle, Warwick, 85. 

Fibula, found at Leiceetar, 69. 

Flint, autiquitiss of, see Stone. 

Forgeries, of antiquities, is London, 
168. 

Fraucm i^drawings of Roman wall and 
cannon at Clermont-Pumuid in, 82 ; 
cannon at Moot St. Michel, 137 ; 

• medid of Chancellor Le Tellier, 164. 

Franks, Mr. A. W., remarks on the 
ohristening-bowl of Queen Elizabeth, 
166; exhibits four gold "pennan- 
ular ” rings found in New Qranada, 
837. 

a. 

Qeldwtone, Norfolk, gUw vessel foimd 
St, 92. 

Qillett,the Rev. Daniel, exhibits portions 
of a glass veseel fouud at Goldestooe 
chur^, Norfolk, 92. 

Gladstone, the Right Hon. W. E., exhi¬ 
bits personal oruamonts and jewelry, 
167. 

Glass disks, witli Cufic characters, 68. 

— —, medUevol, portions of vessel found 
St Ocldestone, Norfolk, 92. 

«>—, painted, at Little Mslvem, Wor- 
ceeter, 163. 

-, fra^ent of British, found at 

Tenby, exhibited by Mr, Purnell, 
887. 

OtTmo Ast :—Intag^o on jasper exhi¬ 
bited by the Rev. Q. J. Chester, 68; 
cameo exhibited by Mr. Morgan, 76; 
on the use of antique gems by the 
Rev. C. W. King, 77» 118; fragment 
of intaglio exhibited by tho Rev. G. 
Rhodes, 81. 
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Godwin^ Hr, E. Wr, nobfifl m Bome 
chiirchea deAr WWTWldi, 

Go]iJ, tnliqiubLcS of, cii^aaiBajtA fbujid 
d»r Fftdston, £7^. 

Gotcb^ Mr- bio ntamoir od tlifr 

VitiqaitiBfi dF S9G. 

OranuU, iJaTT, ££>1(1 jf^OdDAUuUrtijB£g 
fcaud in, 3!!7. 

GjtAAVAB^ Hr G ^prcD^el, his memair On 
A Grseik. inHcziptdCD dianUTered hf 
Hr. F, Calyert, oii^naJl^ brOoebt 
£^|[d SKtol^ 171 i AudOudCH idtollE- 
e«jic»cif dueoiT'etiuat HlumNovuiq, 

m. 

GreavB8^Ur,E.^Qi:hihLts thrsQ enjiinelB^ SI. 

Grs«nwB7, Hr. C. Eumfardj sxtibiba 
doAuoieutA rfilaiilif to Wor^di, TC>. 

Qjro«»rell,.the Eev. WmiAm, iiiA nutieu 
O'? the aiaditDaiioa of auciciat g^Te- 
hilla in tha Nortb Kidiog of To^lC'' 
Bhira^ 07, lU, 241, 

Grsawell, Hr., bid ifMAarks on % Grack ia^ 
KTiptloii, ITS. 

GroTklia, tba Hon. lb Fulh«, dxbibit* 
grant of Slobeob Pill, FecnbrokCAhii^e, 
(now Callod Milford}, by Booiy Till., 

IT^. 

QnArraiaar, photograph a of tba Gotbio 
cxovros foEind at, £5., 

H. 

Soatli Hnhto; 

Harrod} Hr. B., mblbito implnmcnl of 
flint found on CorloQ BoAOh. Nor^ 
folk, 7S. 

Bartabonie^ Kst, H., ClnDDunDenianE 
of bis sadden death, IGS. 

Suaicy Cbitrob, TVaririehBJtire^ nOt^ OD, 

by Hr. E. W, aodwin, S^, SS. 

HiiTorfordweBt, iron riug^j tc., found 
noAr, SI. 

Hawtinet Mr. E., od the minha in T^A]> 
wickahira, 41, 

Halmsts, in tbo Hon. H. GurzOn'o sj'mery 
*t Parbam, Snasex, 1; htlfli of Jo^ 
Lord Lutnity over hia ton^b id Chsom 
Cburob, SS. 

Hsmans, Mr. &.1T., bti nooonnt of discO' 
Voriu at Bisdirell, Etaox, Buppoted 
to bo the last " OtbOQt^" d4. 

Honfenfittd, Saifrisd Fflnzlog TOd, minia- 
ture of, IGS. 

Eeiiry VL, King, ^rit under htd ligQet 
and eign manual oihihited bj Mr. 
C. Dwmfond GFieert\ray, TO'. 

Henry VUI., bii grant of Slobcch Pill, 
ITd. 

JEfercaloninim, mjth]* ttafcuelta of Nar- 
ciwuAj Bsid to hftTe been foondat, 8£. 

EubirFOTVoaBifiE : a litmp-boldcf or 
cattle-flhoe fennd near Ltldoch,. 84 j 
Testigiea indicating ait« of tie Britiah 
town of Ca«Bivo]aunua, SOS. 


Hewjtt^ Hr, J., oxhibtu drawings of 
coflin-lida found at Shiowabury, 7B j 
on tiltidg-Ianou in tlio aLcteouth 
century, ^SC. 

Hog^, OolontJ, cammunteate* diacovsry 
m Peabawur of a atntuotto of a 
Sacred flgure, Tl. 

HuUtly, (be HarobLouesa of, BxLihitn 
ai^Ollota of bltonii^ found in A.berdaan- 
Bhire, 74. 

r. 

Iv^ELkPJf :—oocaunt of a tumnlna at New 
Orange^ Co. MontL, £7. 

Iron rings, found near SaverfordwcBt, 

dl. 

IrOry, cafibei of, exhibited by Mr. Katll, 
6^^ brooch of, exhibited, 184^ bead 
ofpaatond stolTof, 184. 

X 

Jactson, Hr., oihihlta globe pay-ring of 
gold, BilvEr heart enfiloaiug uaiaio^ 
tore of CharlsB 1, and ft SttlSll Hlvor 
locket, 164. 

jAtuci IL, luinifltnre of, 10$. 

Jetemy, Mr. W. E-, cxhihita glass ualvor, 
reputed to bo the ohriBtening^bowl 
of leased BliEftbetb, 1(55. 

Jerroisoj Sir J. Clarke, Barb, big roxUBJi^ks 
OD OAlcined flinta caltad "milk- 
atonen " (bund near tho fbreat of 
Here, Hants^ 174 exhibits gold ri^g 
found at Trend what> A'O.d 

pedigree of Lee Warijer family, 174, 

K. 

Kuhyle charms and oraements, 174. 

Keller, Dr. Ferdinand, bja accouUt of 
Bomsn remoJoB dinooi^red At AtCu- 
ehe^^ tho chief city of tbo JKolTOtil, 
134. 

Kekt:— dlscaTerie^ near Southfleet^ C3; 
rings found at Dover, 7^} j celt found 
at Wrotbam, $1, 

Kaye of office, cibibit&d by Mr. Morgan, 
16B, 

Kineton medal, leanarks on, the, by Mr, 
Eawkinn, 47. 

Kiag, (ho Bev, C- W., hla memoir on tbo 
UBO of antique geuas In (he Middle 
Ages^TT, 

King, ifr. W, Watwict, exltibitft bmsa of 
a priest from a ebumb iu PuokiUg- 
bjiiKiBbire, ci tcft 1520; Aoda ''Pattaap- 
S»t'^ brans fhom Chcam, Surrey, 
109. 

Knillj Mr. Stuart, oxbihitB ivory casket 
from Trevea, 92. 

Knowle, note* OH tbo church, by Mr. E. 
W. Oodwu), £3, 3&. 
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L. 

tAing, Mr. H., publication of his Moond 
series of Soottiah seals, 176. 

Lapwortb, notes on the church, bj Mr. 
KL W. Godwin, 83, 35. 

Lartet, M., and Hr. H. Christy, their 
'*Beliquias Aquitanioee,” 177. 

Latham, Mr., exhibits two-hauded sword 
pre8erT<!d at Newuham, Gloucester, 
and called King John’s sword, 340. 

Lee, Mr. J. E., exhibits drawing of 
Roman wall at Clermont-Ferrand, 
France; also of ancient cannon and 
other objects there; construction of 
weJl at Caerleon, 32; his account 
of an unusual type of piled lake 
dwelling found in Switserland, 834. 

Lee Warner family, pedime of, 174. 

Lefroy, Brigadier-Ueneral, communicates 
discovery in Peshawur by Col. 
Hoggs of a statuette of a sacred 
figure, 71 ; his remarks on the 
drawings of a cannon at Clermont, 
84; his account of a chambered 
tumulus at New Grange, County 
Meatb, 87; bis account of Les 
Michellettes, two largo ancient Eng¬ 
lish cannon preserved at Mout St. 
Michel, Normandy, 187; hit memoir 
on excavations in the Torwood, 
Stirlingshire, 173. 

Liiokstxrshirb :—fibula aud ring found 
at Leicester, 69. 

Lepers, extracts from records relating to 
their being burnt, 826. 

LixcoLtrsniBs:—Roman pottery found at 
Bourne, 837. 

Lisle, Alice Lady, miniature of, 168. 

Little Malvern, porUuita of Prince 
Edward (afterwards Edward V.) 
and his sisters in the east window of 
the oliurcb, 163, 802. 

London, forged antiquities sold in, 168. 

Lumley, John Lord, hi^funereol helmet 
at Cheam, Surrey, 92. 


IL 

Maclean, Mr. J., bis Paroobial History of 
Trigg Manor, Cornwall, 175. 

Majendie, Mr. Ararat, exhibits portrait 
of Charles I., 175. 

Malvern, Little, see Little Malvern. 

Maule, the Hev. T. Carteret, exhibits 
pewter chalice aud jiaten found si 
Cheam, Surrey, aud funereal helmet 
of Lord John Lumley, 92. 

Maxtoke Castle, Warwick, photographs 
of, 85. 

Middlubx Forgeries of antiquities in 
London, 168; discovery of Roman 
oofifin, Ac., at Old Ford, 173. 


Milford or Slebech Pill, Pembrokeehire, 
grant of, by Henry VIIL, 175. 

Mints in Warwickshire, memoir on, by 
Mr. Hawkins, 41. 

Mont St. Michel, Normandy, General 
Lefi-oy’s account of two ancient 
English cannon there, 187. 

Morgan, Mr. Octavius, exhibits cylinder 
of the Babylonian period, 75; cameo 
of St George, 75; exhibits German 
keys of office, miniature in wax of 
SetiHed Pnoxlng von Henfeofeld, 
also miuiatures of Alice Lady Lisle, 
Charles 11. and James II., 168 ,* bis 
remarks on crackled porcelain, 174. 

N. 

New Grange, County Meath, chambered 
tumulus at, 87. 

Newington, the Rev. Frank, exhibits 
drawing of stone with cavities, as 
auppos^, for holy oil, Ac., found at 
Wool Church, Dorset, 839. 

Newton, Mr. C. T., his account of a ride 
from Ephesus to Budrum, 885. 

Nightingale, Mr. J. £., exhibits a bronse 
stamp obtained in Oxfordshire^ 69. 

NosrotK:—flint implement found ou 
Curton Beach, 75; tripod caldron 
found at Norwich, 91; glass veessl 
found at Ocldestone Church, 92; 
signet-ring found at Cromer, 164. 

Normandy, Mont St Michel, Biigadier- 
General Lefr^’s account of two 
large anoient J^gliah cannon there, 
137. 

Northumberland, the late Duka of, 
remarks by the Marquis Camden and 
Lord Talbot de Halahide on his de¬ 
cease, 86; address of condolenoe to 
the Duchess thereon, 87; history of 
Alnwick, by Hr. Tate, suinouuoe^ 
177. 

Northumberland, the Duchess of, ae- 
kuowledgee address of condolence, 
162. 

Nortbwiob, Cheshiro, discovery st, 77. 

Norwich, bronse caldron found at, 91. 

O . 

Old Ford, Middlesex, Roman stone coiBn, 
pottery, Ac., found at, 178. 

Oldfield, Mr. Edmund, arranges Mr. 
Winston's drawings of pain^ gl*s^ 
93; his memoir on portraits of 
Edward Priuoo of Wales (afterwards 
Edward V.) and his sisters in window 
of Little Malvern Cburob, 163, 302; 
exhibits a wooden casket of the 
14tb century, 338. 

Oswestry, bronze implement found near, 
167. 

Otltons, ttt Brad well. 
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Owen, Mr. W., exhibits rings end object of 
iron found noar Haverfordwest, 81. 

OxroRDSHiRibroose stomp from, 69. 

P. 

Pack wood, notes on the church, bj Mr. 
£. W. Goodwin, 88, 88, 40. 

Padstow, golden ornaments found near, 
276. 

PaiktuiQS from Amberley Castle, 

. Snssex, 66 ; from Whibwell Church, 
Isle of Wight, 79; miniatures of 
Charles IL and James II., 168; on 
alabaster, Italian, i6. 

Parham Park, Suaeox, armour at, 1. 

Pabis Exhibition of 186Y, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Institute a^ed to tho 
Commission for, 170. 

Parry, Mr. Gambler, his discoaree on Mr. 
Winston’s drawings of painted glass, 
93. 

PKMBBOXxsniBB :— disooTory of iron 
rings, Ac., near Haverfordwest, 81. 

Pole, Professor, his measuremeute, Ac., of 
two ancient cannon at Mont St. 
Michel, Normandy, 187. 

Poeaingworth Manor, near Uckfield, 
Sussex, Bocount of flint flakes found 
at, 68. 

POTTBBT :—Roman, found at Barton 
Farm near Abingdon, 82,162; kiln 
for Roman, 168; said to have been 
found in the l^mes, 168; per¬ 
forated hexagonal veuel, 169; found 
at Bourne, Linooloahire, exhibited 
by Mr. E. Kichardsoa, 887. 

Publications, ABOHjiOLOoiaAL:— 
Cbroniole of St. Martin, Leiceeter, 
by T. Norib, 94; Antiquarian Map 
of Dorseisbire, by Mr. C. Warue, il ).; 
"Lexicon Cornu-Biitannicum," by 
tho Rev. R WLlliama, t6.; on Glass 
Paiutiog, Mr. Wineton, ii.; the 
"Roman Yfall,** third edition; In- 
ecribed Stones sud Sculptures in 
the North of England, by Dr. 
Bruce, 176; Mr. Euglebardt’e *• Den¬ 
mark in the Early Iron Age,” t6.; 
Mr. J. Maclean’s Parochial History 
of Tri^ Minor, Cornwall, ib .; 
M. Emue Schoorman's Sepulchral 
Memorials of Belgium, 176; Mr. H. 
Laing’s second series of Scottish 
Seals, ib.; Mr. G. Tate’s History of 
Alniriok, 177; M. Lartet and Mr. 
Cbriat^’a ** Beliquiae Aquitanicae,” 
i6. ; Lieut. Brackeubury’s''Ancient 
Cannon in Europe,*’ 178; Mr. J. T. 
Blight’s Notes on tho Churches of 
’West Cornwall, ib. 

Purnell, Mr., bis aocoont of a vUit to 
Brad well, 64; exhibits fragment of 
British glass found at Tenby, 887. 


R 

R jading Abb^y, documents relating to, 
151. 

Rhodes, tho Rev. Grogory, exhibits frag¬ 
ment of an intaglio, 81. 

Richardson, Mr. R, exhibits specimens of 
Roman potteiy found at Bourne, 
Lincolnshire, 887. 

Rinos 4 gulden ring found at Leioos 
ter, 69; two gold poey-rings found 
at Dover, exhibited by Mr. A. Way 
70 ; rings of iron found near Haver¬ 
fordwest, 81; ring-brooob exhibited 
bv Ur. Furrer, 86; globe posy-iing 
of gold exhibited by Mr. Jo^on, 
164; Italian signet, 164 ; gold signet 
found at Cromer, 164; gold signet 
found at St. Leonard’s, 164; globe 
poiy-ring of gold, 164; four gold 
penannular riugs found in New Gra¬ 
nada exhibited by Mr. Fi-anke, 337. 

Robson, Mr. J.,gives account of dia^very 
in connection with andent salt works 
at. Northwich, Cheshire, 77. 

Rock, tho Very Rev. Canon, his remarks 
on tho Iste Mr. Charles Winston, 68; 
exhibits a silver globular calefactory, 
and an impression of tho Chapter 
Seal of Dorhaui, 69; his remarks 
on the decease of the Eai-1 of IlohO'- 

• ' ter and of Dr. Markland, 77 ; on the 
christening-bowl of Queen Elisa¬ 
beth. 166. 

Rogers, Hr. J. J., M.P., exhibits a silver 
salvor found at Trovanuick, Corn¬ 
wall, 01; communicates account of 
the disoovery of Roman coins h. 
Cornwall, 832. 

Rogers, Professor, oornmnnicates roll ot 
the thirteenth century oontalaiog 
legal forms, 63. 

Rolleatou, Dr., his remarks on vostige 
found near Abiogdou, 162. 

Roman ANTiqumxs :—found near Ablog^ 
don, 82; a lamp-holder or oattle- 
shoe found near BtJdock, Herta, 84; 
remains found at Aveuuhes, 134. 

Rome, Britiah Arolioeological Society 
formed at, 170. 

Ross, Mr. U., ilia account of disoove 
neor Soutbfleet, Kent, 68. 

Rowiugton, notes on the <^urch, by Mr. 
E. W. Godwin, 88. 

Runell, the Rev. J. Fuller, exhibits oops 
of the Sarum Missal of fifteenth 
ceutuiy, 340., 

S. 

St. Albans, account of vestiges near 
299. 

St. Leonard’s, gold signet ring found at 
164. 
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ScartL, the Rev. H. M., exhibits drawings 
of the torso of on effiCT found at 
Bradford-on-ATOD, 85; nis descrip* 
tioD of Roman kilu for potter; found 
at Sbepton Mailot, Somerset, 168; 
exhibits a small spoon and brass 
ol^eet, perhaps a weight, found near 
Batl), 168. 

Scliiirf, Mr. Qeo., his remarks on paint* 
ings from Amberlo; Castle, Sussex, 
65; exhibits Italimi banner, perhaps 
that of a Guild, 92. 

Schoorman, M. Emile, Lis Sopulohral Me¬ 
morials of Belgium, 176. 

SooTLaND:—Bcoount of excavations in 
the Turvrood, Stirlingshire, 173. 

8sALs:*-impres8ion of the Chapter Seal 
of Durham Cathedral, 69; of the 
Dominican fnara of Bologna, 71; 
impression of tliirtceuth century, 
169; Mr. H. Doing's second series 
of SMttish Seals, 176. 

Sestos, Greek inscription from, 171. 

Sharpe, Mr. Samuel, bis notice of vestiges 
near St. Albans, suppoMd to iudi* 
cate the sits of the British town of 
Cassivelaunus, 299. 

Sherbomo Minster, Dorset, Px'ofessor 
Willis's memoir on, 179. 

Short, Mrs., exhibits a seventeenth 
century watch, 167. 

Sbrewebury, oofflu-Iids found at, 76. 

Sbbofbhirb: — coffiu-lids found at 
Shrewsbury, 76; bronso implomeut 
found near Oawestry, 167. 

Slebeeh 1^1 (now called Milford), Pern* 
brokesbire, grant by Henry VllL, 
176. 

Sleswick, Mr. C. Goach’s memoir on 
the nntiauitiea of, SS5. 

Smirke, Mi*. Edwiund, bis account of two 
golden ornaments found near Pad* 
stow, 275; contributes extracts from 
records relating to tho bumiog of 
lepers iu tho reign of Edward 11., 
826. 

Smith, Mr. W. J. Bombard, exhibits 
Qermsn hunting'kuife, 92; exhibits 
dagger of sixteenth century, pro* 
bamy found in the' Thames ; an 
English dagger, seventeenth ceutui^; 
spanner for wheel-lock, and a point^ 
implement, perhaps belonging to a 
fire-arm, 164; exhibits infautry pole¬ 
axe of seventeenth century, and 
horseman's hammer of sixteenth 
century, 168; exhibits a Mexican 
object of green stone, probably 
used as a weapon, and Dutch tally- 
board of seventeenth century, 389.. 

SoKSRSET :— Bomsn kiln for pottery 
found at Sbepton Mallet, 163; spoon 
and brass object found at Bath, ICS. 


Sooltsn-gunge, near CalcutU, account of 
implements found there, 64. 

South Hshtb, county of^ discovery at 
Whitwell Church, Isle of Wight, 79; 

milk-stones’* found near the Foroat 
of Bere, also a ring found at Tread- 
what, 174. 

Sonilifloet, Kent, aooonnt of disooverirs 
at, 63; exhibition of atiioloB found 
there, 68. 

Spurrell, the Rev. F., his acconnt of 
dueoveries at Brad well, Essex, 64. 
Stanley, Uio Hon. W. 0., exhibits anti- 

! |uit:es of bt-onse, amber-beads, Ac., 
ound lu Anglcsea, 74. 

Stobb, aXTiQurriEB or :—curved imple¬ 
ment of flint found on Gorton fieacb, 
Norfolk, 75. 

Stonehenge, Dr. Thnruam’i accoimt of 
incii^ aymbols ou, 72. 

SuBBBT:—the Camp on Wimbledon 
Common, 77 ; dlsoovery of a obalioo 
tnd paten at Cheam, and funereal 
helmet fbom the church there, 92; 
’'palimpsest" brass at Cheam, 169. 
Sussex :—helmets at Parham, 1 ; account 
of Amborley Castle, 65; flint flakes 
found near Uck field, 68; gold sgnet- 
ling found at St. Leonim'a, 134. 
Switxerland, Romau remains found at 
Avcnches, 184 ; Mr. Lee’s oocount 
of on unusual type of lake-dwelling 
found in, 334. 

Syria, silver horn worn by women in, 
167. 

T. 

Talbot de Malabide, Lord, his remarks 
on tho decease of the late Duke of 
Northumberland, 86; on Mr. Fans- 
sett's disoourse on the law of trea¬ 
sure-trove, 80. 

Tamwortb, coinage of the mint there, by 
Mr. Hawkins, 46. 

Tate, Mr. G., his History of Alnwick, 177. 
TolUer, Michael le, medal of, 164. 
Thames, dagger deeoribed as found in, 
164; two ficUlo vessels said to have 
been found in, 168. 

Thnmam, Dr., sends account of incised 
markings on Stonehenge, 72; see 
Ancient Grave-hills in Yorkshire, 97* 
Tilting-lanees, in the sixtoenth century, 
notices of, by Mr. John Howitt, 205. 
Torwood, Stiriingahiro, excavations in 
the, 178. 

Treadwhat, Hants, gold ring found at, 
174. 

Treasure-trove, memoir on the law of, by 
Mr. Fausaett, 15, 89; remarks by 
Lord Talbot, Mr. J. Evans, &c., 89; 
by Mr. John Stuart, 90l 
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TregollM, Mr, Walt<)C tii manioir 6ii 

thfl (wmp M WuuWckIoh CcuniHOiij 
^T; aiMbite pfirioi-fliad haiHgODal 
TBsaal ijf 1 

Traratiiutk, lilTer calTicr found ot, &I- 
-Tp6T€»j hory caatat fromj 1^2. ^ 

cou.ti.'itjiitLoLa tfl tte Hkotant gi^j- 
epnpby of tbOj and tbc uta, ttp &f 
CabrftDflj by Mr. 7. CalTBrt, 61. 
Timber, Mf, d, aminjfM Mr TVinatcm^fl 
dtnwingB of pointed glafla> 93. 


V. 


Yutaiij lerill flp EonriDj iaventflry fif 

bifl Edv. Ilir^ 

Tonablea^ the Rbt. E.t Mb iiccDunt of 
uiural Minting At Wbit^rall Cburcb^ 
lailie of Wigbt^ 79. 


W, 


Wsitni Mr. C. r>T eitSbita medal of 
Hiobaiel le Tiftllieifj OtancellM of 
froQODj ld77> IGd. 

lYaWj H.E.B. tbe princa of, cOEOnanni- 
Ofltoa golden onumcnta found near 
PidatoiF, 276 . 

Wwin^ Mr. J.ll.fbia fial*.logim of Mr.^ffin- 
aton’e drewiBga of punted g]«m, 93. 

WaraOv Mr. Cburl03| bu of enident 
I>a.r»tj SftS, 

WifiwionaBiTiEi—notca on cburche*tby 
E. W. Godwin, A3; ancicaEi mlb 
41; doctunan ta re1 ntlng CO> 70; phd- 
tograpba of JlMttote CaatJo and of 
tie Bnaudiamp Cbapnl, Warwiot, 
as3 document®nelfttiug toj aiJiLbitfld 
by Mr. C. Duroford OrMBTOj, TO. 

Waabiogton, portrait of GsookJ, on 
enafflelfid pJatr^ fiatibitMl by tbe 

Eco. j. Buck, 79. 

IVAt^rtoD, Mr, Edmund^ oibibitA double- 
edgad eword btesacd by SlAtua Y. 
uid preaented to tbo BoVe of Gnisa, 
76 3 tbiEteentb oeutury Eattiug of an 
tynl gem; BA fUdian aigaet-Hng of 
flilTer, fifteenth ceatiiry; ft gold 
aigne^nug found ftt CiocaoT^ ifor- 
folJ:; and a gold signat-riuE found 
at^L Leonard'*, J64; impraaaioEL uf 
Eoal of tbirteanth century, IdA. 

Way, Mr. Albart, hia nOtefi of a 1^11 of 
cbirteontb cantury, eonUuning legal 
forma, fiS; exhibit two gold poa^- 
riuga found at Dover, 70; contiT- 
butoa doeunvanta raUtiug to Readiug 
Abbey, hia memoir on tbe 

iuTCDtoij of tbe goods of levan ftp 


KODtio Vagban, bia dote on| 

Gorouel^ for tilieng-lftbcea, 1297. -t 

WcfttLorbeed^ Mr. J. E., e^blbitAft branzo] 
enamoiad fibulft fouud ftt Loicotber,, 
luid uuticeB an lu^ribod gold tiiag|*' 
found there, 69. ; . 

Weetwood^ PrOfeMOr, eibibt^ drnwiug 0 ^' 
a seolptufOd croaa af nintb or tenth 
ecntUl^ found *t Leede, SS7. 

WbclM, Mr. T* W.j BibibitB bend of 
pMtorxl staff. 164. 

Wbitwoll^ lale of Wight, mural prdutiag^ 
in tbo obuTcb ofj 79, 

Witkinecn, Mr. Jotopbj bifl aooount of 
diauuTery o£ t Roman atone cofdn,' 
nottoTY, ftc,, ftt Old Ford, Middladaid 
173. . . . . ■ 

WilUama, Capt. Wynue^ exhibits adition; 

of Cimucer by PytiBOO, 7<k 
TTilliama, Dr, WjDU, exhibita ir bronse 
murtar tftld to ha frooft Caornai'Tou . 
Gafltle, AG. 

Willie, FrDfmor„ bia memoir ou Sher¬ 
borne Minitar, 179. 

WiLTa:—afloount of aymbolfl on Slone, 
heuga^ 73i. 

TVimbledun OOHUnoni Trageilafl^a 

remark* 00 Cl»fi5.v'e oamp on, 77. ^ 1 
Y'inniugtOfl, Sir Tbomaa E., Bart., eibi- i 
bill pomander case, 9l; paluiii^oui , 
ulftbaatOTj, 160 . fSMfiP'' 

Winston, Mr.. Ohurles, eihibitiou of bis 
diftmugf of paiuied gl^a, 93 l 
WmE, Dorset;, dmwlug od atone with 
oarities boly oil, j:: 0 -, fonud iu tlje 
church, Kcbibited by tha itov. P. ' " 
Neniugtou, 339. 

lYorcBater,. book of ordinjuiceg for, 79. 
WOBCfiSTfiesHiHE:—book of ordinancea 
for VYci'oeater, 79 3 puinted glfttt in' 
window of LEttIo MAlvern Fiioiy 
Cliurcb, 16S. 

Wrothom, Mant, celt found at, $], 

Wyimej Mr, W. W. E., ramorte on tlia 
inoiaed work at ^cw Grauga^ 99 j: 
eihibLC* *mftU bronze implement ‘ ' 

fuuud near Osvreatry, 107; com- , 
aiuUiOAtea inventonT of goods of . 
levan ap Eonric Vaghjui, 36 E. III., 1 ' 

m. ■ . 

Y. 

Yates, Mr. J., his account uf implements 
found at Sooltsn-gUUg*, fteSr Cibl* 
catte, 61; remorke ou the Suclsed 
work at Ere:w Grango, 09; eitiibitfl 
wetatomuef tbe rad deer and boiie% 

, found near Waltbamatow, ^mex, 

163. 

Yo}ti:snnii:—memoit on grave-hills in 
tbe Xortb Biding, 07, ISl, S41. 
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